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pe four books, whose titles we have placed at the head 

of this article, are very different in their character. 
Miss Holroyd’s letters, which Miss Adeane has edited 
with so much care, and which are given to us with all the 
charms which printing and illustrations can supply, are the 
compositions of an exceptionally clever girl, frequently 
written amidst surroundings of unusual interest. For Miss 
Holroyd was the daughter of the Lord Sheffield who is 
known to most of us as the friend and editor of Gibbon, and 
to some of us as the author of a few economical treatises. 
She had the good fortune to pay the historian a visit at 
Lausanne on the eve of the French Revolution, and in her 
journey through France to see much that was worth seeing 
and many people who were worth knowing. Fortunately for 
us, too, nature had given her a singularly facile pen and 
relations and friends who appreciated her correspondence. 
Hence we have a volume full of what Gibbon called ‘the 
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A Great Historian. April, 
‘incomparable letters of Maria,’ and of what we gladly 
admit are the lively productions of a clever girl, who, in an 
age when the art of letter-writing was at its best, could have 
played her part with the best letter-writers. 

The other books are more serious, though, in their way, 
not less interesting. One of them is a new edition of ‘ The 
‘ Decline and Fall,’ produced under the highly competent 
editorship of Professor Bury. The other two comprise the six 
Autobiographies, which Gibbon left behind him, from which 
Lord Sheffield compounded the famous Autobiography, and 
the unpublished letters of the historian. In these two books we 
have, for the first time, access to the whole literary remains 
of one of the greatest English authors. On the propriety 
of their publication we do not imagine that much doubt will 
be felt. The first Lord Sheffield, indeed, gave explicit 
directions in his will that ‘none of the said manuscripts, 
‘ papers, or books of the said Edward Gibbon be published 
‘unless my approbation of the publication be directed by 
‘some memorandum indorsed and written or signed by me.’ 
But the present Lord Sheffield has rightly concluded that a 
testamentary direction of this kind could not be allowed 
permanently to restrain the natural curiosity of an interested 
public. 

‘The commemoration of 1894 raised the question whether such an 
embargo on giving to the world writings of national importance was 
ever meant to be, or even ought to be, regarded as perpetual. And the 
opinion of those whom I have consulted, both professionally and as 
private friends, amply corroborates my own conclusion, that it is a 
duty, which I owe to my own ancestor and to the public, to give to the 
world all the remains of the historian, which for more than a century 
have been preserved in the strong room of Sheffield Park.’ 


Thus, by a fortunate circumstance, within a few months 
we are placed in possession of Gibbon’s Autobiographies 
in their original form, of his hitherto unpublished cor- 
respondence, as well as of the lively letters of the young lady, 
whose father was Gibbon’s best friend, whose intimacy with 
the historian—‘ le grand Gibbon,’ as she occasionally calls 
him—was the chief interest in her own girlhood, who was 
one of the first persons who ever read the Autobiographies, 
who has described in an excellent letter the impression 
which they made upon her, and who—so the present Lord 
Sheffield tells us—herself marked in pencil the passages 
which her father ultimately wove into the famous Auto- 
biography. We shall, therefore, seize the opportunity which 
the simultaneous publication of these books affords us to 
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1897. A Great Historian. 277 
sum up in a few pages our general conclusions on Gibbon’s 
life and writings. But before doing so we propose to say a 
few words about the character of his friend. Miss Adeane 
has placed on her cover silhouettes of ‘ the Peer and of the 
‘ Historian,’ and we wish to say something about the peer 
before we proceed to investigate the career and achieve- 
ments of the historian. 

We have somewhere read a story that Canning once spent 
a wet Sunday morning in a country house in carefully 
erasing with a penknife the W’s in the first pages of Lord 
Sheftield’s ‘ Dissertation on Wools,’ and inserting F’s in 
their place. Thus amended, the leading sentence ran some- 
what as follows :—‘ We have no doubt that, with due pro- 
‘tection, the production of British Fools may be rendered 
‘sufficient for our national wants, so as to render the 
‘importation of foreign Fools wholly unnecessary.’ 

We are not sure that Miss Holroyd did not share 
Canning’s opinions about her father’s writings. At any rate 
she wrote, before she was fourteen, to her aunt :— 

‘We have no hopes that he [her father] will now ever be better 
than an Author. If he must be one I wish he was a Poet. It would 
be pleasanter to me, when I speak to him, that he should utter 
some sublime verses, than let it appear he was attending only to the 
Herring Fishery or the Woolen Manufacture. I am_ occasionally 
employed to read some horrid and almost illegible Manuscripts on 
these Subjects; dear Mama does not doat upon these pursuits more 
than Louisa [her sister] or I. Louisa calls it nasty commerce.’ 

Miss Holroyd adds, however :— 

‘A Scotch Author called on Papa last week in London and told him 
he might come in for any place in Scotland if there was a vacancy, 
and Mr. Tarleton says that some great Frenchman, talking of Papa’s 
work, said, “ If he should live to see a French Nobleman write thus on 
Commerce, he should be quite content and satisfied.” ’ 


Notwithstanding the views of Scotch borough-owners and 
great Frenchmen, the famous‘ Dissertation on Wools’ is, we 
fear, almost completely dead; and the first Lord Sheffield 
would have been forgotten if he had done nothing more 
creditable to his head and heart than write ‘horrid and 
‘illegible Manuscripts on these Subjects.’ We say to his 
heart, for his daughter’s pages furnish ample evidence that 
this rather formal and precise nobleman was among the 
kindest of men. Indeed 

‘During the social upheaval in France, distinguished émigrés, 
fugitive princesses, exiled savants, and shipwrecked priests, found under 
Lord Sheffield’s roof the kindest welcome and the most efficient aid,’ 
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We say to his head, for his fortunate friendship with 
Gibbon introduced him to the most cultivated society, and 
gave him the opportunity for which he was eminently fitted, 
which has placed him in an almost unique position among 
English men of letters. 

Lord Sheffield—or Mr. Holroyd, as he was at the time— 
made Gibbon’s acquaintance at Lausanne in 1764. Thence- 
forward the two men were constant correspondents and 
intimate friends. The historian declared in his will that he 
could never discharge his debt of gratitude to the warm and 
active friendship of the peer, whom he describes in one of 
his letters as ‘ the man in the world whom I love and esteem 
‘the most.’ He made Lord Sheffield one of his executors, and 
he entrusted him with the publication of his unpublished 
papers. 

The most important of these papers are the six Auto- 
biographies which are now before us, and which are 
undoubtedly among the most curious and interesting docu- 
ments in English literature. Many other men have written 
their own lives. But we doubt whether any man of emi- 
nence, either before or since, ever left six autobiographical 
fragments behind him. All of them seem to have been 
composed between 1788 and 1793. The first, the earliest 
sketch, was commenced in 1788, and carries down the 
narrative to 1761 ; the second goes over the same ground, in 
greater detail, and comes down to 1764; the third, written 
in 1789, brings the story down to 1772; the fourth, written 
in 1790-91, stops short at 1770; the fifth extends to 1789; 
and the sixth, which is the most perfect as far as it goes, 
written in 1795, ends abruptly, while the author is an under- 
graduate, in 1755. The published Autobiography with which 
we have hitherto been familiar is woven with extraordinary 
skill from these various narratives. The opening sentences 
are taken from the first of the Autobiographies, though some 
passages, from a fragment which was intended to become a 
seventh autobiography, are incorporated in them. After 
these prefatory paragraphs, Lord Sheffield mainly relied on 
the sixth autobiography. The second, third, and fifth 
autobiographies contribute, in varying proportions, to the 
rest of the narrative. 

A couple of illustrations may show the manner in which 
Lord Sheffield, with Miss Holroyd’s help, executed his task. 
The well-known passage in which Gibbon describes his 
courtship of Mlle. Curchod is taken from the second auto- 
biography ; but the most famous sentence in it, ‘I sighed as 
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‘a lover, I obeyed as a son,’ is cut out of the third. Again, 
the journey to Italy is taken from the third autobiography ; 
but the passage in which Gibbon relates the conception of 
his History is imported into the narrative from the fifth. 


‘It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted fryars were 
singing Vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the City first started to my mind.’ * 


If, however, Lord Sheffield, with his daughter’s help, dis- 
played judgement in selecting and skill in blending his 
materials, he also showed taste in what he omitted. In 
whatever Gibbon wrote, whether it related to the decaying 
empire or to the early Christians, or to his own life, he felt 
and thought strongly; and he wrote what he thought. 
Lord Sheftield evidently considered that some of his friend’s 
judgements, if they were made public, would give unnecessary 
pain to persons who were still alive, and would throw dis- 
credit on the author’s heart. Thus, in Gibbon’s account of 
his mother’s death, the Autobiography runs :— 


* After a real or nominal residence at Kingston school of near two 
years, I was finally recalled (December 1747) by my mother’s death, 
which was occasioned in her thirty-eighth year, by the consequences of 
her last labour, As J had seldom enjoyed the smiles of maternal 
tenderness, t she was rather the object of my respect than of my love ; 
some natural tears were soon wiped, I was too young to feel the 
importance of her loss.’ 


And the passage which we have printed in italics was struck 
out by Lord Sheffield. In the same way, in describing his 
father’s death, Gibbon wrote: 


‘ The tears of a son are seldom lasting. I submitted to the order of 
Nature, and my grief was soothed by the conscious satisfaction that I 
had discharged all the duties of filial piety. Jew, perhaps, are the 
children who, after the expiration of some months or years, would 
sincerely rejoyce in the resurrection of their parents: and it is a 
melancholy truth that my Father’s death, not unhappy for himself, was 


* The passage in the third autobiography ran, ‘ Yet the historian 
ef the decline and fall must not regret his time or expence, since it 
was the view of Italy and Rome which determined the choice of the 
subject. In my journal the place and moment of conception are 
recorded: the 15th of October, 1764, in the close of evening, as I sat 
musing in the Church of the Zoccolanti or Franciscan Fryars, while 
they were singing Vespers, in the temple of Jupiter on the ruins of the 
Capitol.’ 

+ In one of his letters to Lord Sheffield Gibbon described himself as 
‘a puny child, neglected by my mother.’ 
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the only event that could save me from an hopeless life of obscurity and 
indigence.’ * 


Our italics again show what Lord Sheffield rejected. 

Perhaps we may give an even better specimen of Lord 
Sheffield’s workmanship by comparing the accounts which 
Gibbon gave of his second tutor at Oxford with the published 
Autobiography. In the second of his memoirs Gibbon 
wrote :— 


‘Before my return to Oxford, after spending the vacation in 
Hampshire, Dr. Waldegrave was removed to a College living: but I 
was transferred, with the rest of his pupils, to his Academical heir, a 
Dr. Winchester, whose only science was supposed to be that of a 
broker and salesman. From my own experience, I am not indeed 
qualified to represent his character: his person I scarcely knew, and 
in the eight months, for which he demanded a salary, I never received 
a word of lesson or advice from the Director of my Studies.’ 


In the sixth autobiography the passage runs :— 


‘ After the departure of Dr. Waldegrave, I was transferred with the 
rest of his live stock to a Senior fellow, whose literary and moral 
character did not command the respect of the College. Dr. Winchester 
well remembered that he had a salary to receive, and only forgot 
that he had a duty to perform.’ 


In Lord Sheffield’s version we have— 


‘ After the departure of Dr. Waldegrave I was transferred, with his 
other pupils, to his Academical heir, whose literary character did not 
command the respect of the College. Dr. well remembered 
that he had a salary to receive, and only forgot that he had a duty to 
perform.’ 





Almost every word is Gibbon’s; yet the passage is com- 
pounded from two different accounts, and Dr. Winchester’s 
name, and the worst charges against him, are suppressed. 

If Gibbon wrote occasionally with bitterness of other 
people, he was sometimes also betrayed into expressions 
about his own behaviour which Lord Sheffield had the good 
taste to suppress. We will only give one example. In re- 
lating his father’s embarrassments Gibbon wrote :— 


‘Each year multiplied the number and exhausted the patience of 
his creditors. Under these painful circumstances my own behaviour 


* Gibbon evidently thought that his own views about fathers were 
shared by the generality of sons. He wrote to Lord Sheffield, in 1774, 
of a friend common to both—and the passage was suppressed by Lord 
Sheffield when he published the letter—‘ Incredible as it sounds to the 
generality of sons, and as it ought to sound to most fathers, he con- 
sidered the old gentleman as a friend.’ 
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1897. A Great Historian. 281 
was not only guiltless, but meritorious. Without stipulating any 
personal advantages, I consented, at a mature and well-informed age, 
to an additional mortgage, to the sale of Putney, and to every sacrifice 
that could alleviate his distress,’ 


Our italics again mark the passages which Lord Sheffield 
struck out. The tact of the peer corrected the taste of the 
historian. Whien we read such passages—and we could 
multiply our examples by scores—we understand the friendly 
direction that nothing should be published the publication 
of which Lord Sheffield had not himself either directed or 
approved, and Miss Holroyd’s observation, ‘If the Papers 
‘had fallen into the hands of a Boswell, what fun the world 
‘ would have had!’ * 

It must, however, be admitted that few men have had 
better reason than Gibbon for satisfaction with their own 
eonduct and for complaining of the conduct of their 
relatives. In one sense, no doubt, he was born amidst 
many advantages. His father had inherited a considerable 
estate, ‘magnified in his own eyes by flattery and hope.’+ 
His mother, who ‘vainly attempted to check with a silken 
‘rein the passions of an independent husband,’ was an 
‘amiable and affectionate’ wife and a beautiful woman. 
Gibbon was the eldest son; his five brothers and sisters died 
young, and their deaths left him the undisputed heir to the 
whole of his father’s patrimony. And this patrimony, if his 
father had lived with tolerable prudence, would have made 
the son a very rich man. It must then have been with no 

* We have nothing but commendation for Lord Sheflield’s taste and 
skill in blending the six Autobiographies into one Memoir. But we 
cannot justify the liberties which he occasionally took with the 
correspondence, The Editor of the correspondence gives the following 
curious, though extreme, instance of Lord Sheffield’s editorial methods. 
‘The letter numbered xxxii. in Lord Sheffield’s edition of “ Letters to 
and from Edward Gibbon, Esq.,” is dated October 13, 1772. It begins 
with the first four lines of [a letter] written on April 21,1772. The 
next nine lines are taken from the commencement of the letter written 
on October 3,1772. The five following lines consist of the letter written 
on November 3, 1772. ‘The next four lines are taken from the letter 
dated October 30, 1772. The two following lines are from the letter 
written on October 15, 1772. Thus what purports to be a real 
letter in itself, proves to be a patchwork composed from five letters 
extending over a period of six months.’ 

+ This extract, and the extracts which follow, are from the various 
autobiographies. We have endeavoured as far as possible to quote 
passages which Lord Sheflield rejected, and which are consequently 
new to the reader, 
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slight mortification that Gibbon saw his inheritance gra- 
dually melting away under his father’s recklessness and mis- 
management. Perhaps, indeed, when he was asked to consent 
to some fresh mortgage, or some other sacrifice which his 
father’s increasing embarrassments necessitated, he may 
have been tempted to think, as other men have thought 
before and since, that life would be tolerable were it not for 
one’s relations. 

Gibbon was born at Putney on April 29 (old style), May 8 
(new style), 1737. His childhood was sickly. 


‘ My poor aunt has often told me how long she was apprehensive lest 
my crazy frame, which is now of common shape, should remain for 
ever crooked and deformed. ... I was successively afflicted by 
lethargies and feavers: by opposite tendences to a consumptive and 
dropsical habit: by a contraction of my nerves, a fistula in my eye, 
and the bite of a dog most vehemently suspected of madness. In the 
list of my sufferings from my birth to the age of puberty few physical 
ills would be omitted. . . . There was a time when I swallowed more 
physic than food ; and my body is still marked with the indelible scars 
of lancets, issues, and caustics,’ 


Fortunately for Gibbon and for the world, his mother’s 
sister, Catherine Porten, one of the few people for whom 
the historian felt a genuine affection, nursed him through 
his many illnesses, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
boy to whom she devoted such constant care gradually grow 
into a strong and healthy man. 

Yet the delicacy which interfered with the historian’s 
developement in his earlier years, and which arrested both 
his physical and mental growth, probably left its mark on 
him for life. He had no taste for the rougher amusements 
either of the boy or of the man. In his boyhood ‘the 
‘ dynasties of Assyria and Egypt were [his] top and cricket 
‘ball.’ In his maturity 
‘my Father could never inspire me with his love and knowledge of 
farming. When he galloped away on a fleet hunter to follow the Duke 
of Richmond’s foxhounds, I saw him depart without a wish to join 
in the Sport; and in the command of an ample manour, I valued the 
supply of the kitchen much more than the exercise of the field. I 
never handled a gun. I seldom mounted a horse; and my philosophic 
walks were soon terminated by a shady bench, where I was long 
detained by the sedentary amusement of reading or meditation.’ 


A boy without the natural tastes of a boy could not be 
otherwise than unhappy. Gibbon was placed at seven in the 
hands of a private tutor; at the age of eight he was sent toa 
rough school at Kingston, where, ‘by the common methods 
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‘ of discipline, at the expence of many tears and some blood 
‘ fhe] purchased the knowledge of the Latin Syntax ;’ and 
in his twelfth year he was moved to the freer atmosphere of 
Westminster, where his maternal aunt, scorning ‘a life of 
‘ obligation and dependence,’ had taken a boarding-house. 
His aunt’s care probably saved him from some of the 
harder experiences in the hard lot of a Westminster boy 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. But his delicate 
constitution interfered with his studies, and after some 
eighteen months he was removed from the school. Ill and 
suffering as the boy was, he had an insatiable appetite for 
reading. 

‘Our family collection was decently furnished; the circulating 
libraries of London and Bath afforded a rich treasures (sic). I 
borrowed many books, and some I contrived to purchase from my 
scanty allowance. My father’s friends, who visited the boy, were 
astonished at finding him surrounded with a heap of [folios, of whose 
titles they were ignorant, and on whose contents he could pertinently 
discourse,’ ‘ 


At last as Gibbon approached his sixteenth year his health 
fortunately improved, and his father took what Gibbon called 
the ‘singular and desperate measure’ of carrying him to 
Oxford. He arrived at the University ‘with a Stock of 
‘ Erudition that might have puzzled a Doctor, and a degree of 
‘ignorance of which a Schoolboy would have been ashamed.’ 
We have no intention of repeating the hard things which in 
later years he had to say of his short undergraduate career. 
The fourteen months which he spent at the University, so 
he declared, were most completely lost for every purpose of 
improvement. ‘ But his unsatiable appetite for reading still 
‘remained.* Some Popish books unluckily fell into his 
hands. 

‘I was bewildered in the maze of controversy, and my understanding 
was oppressed by their specious arguments, till I believed that I 


believed in the stupendous mysteries and infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church.’ 


He was received into the Church of Rome; as the 
University in those days had no room for either Papist or 
Nonconformist, he was forced to leave; and his father, 
taking the wisest step which he ever took in his life, sent 
his son to M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister at Lausanne. No 
happier choice could have been made. Gibbon, indeed, 
at first complained of the discomfort of his new life. 


‘The minister’s wife, Madame Pavilliard, governed our domestic 
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economy. I now speak of her without resentment, but in sober 
truth she was ugly, dirty, proud, ill-tempered, and covetous,’ 


But he went on to admit—and our italics again mark the 
passages which Lord Sheftield rejected— 


‘The real hardships of my situation, the house, the table, and the 
mistress, were alleviated by time; and to this coarse and scanty fure 
Z am perhaps indebted for the establishment of my constitution, 


It seemed at first a more serious objection that M, 
Pavilliard ‘was not eminent for genius or learning.’ The 
pupil soon outstripped the tutor, who led the rising scholar 
‘through the Alphabet, the Grammar, and the Gospel, to the 
‘utmost limits of his own progress.’ But if M. Pavilliard 
was deficient in scholarship, ‘ by long practise he was skilled 
‘in the arts of teaching, and he laboured with assiduous 
‘ patience to know the character, gain the affection, and open 
‘the mind of his English pupil.’ Under his encouragement 
Gibbon embarked in a great voyage of scholarship on an 
ocean which his preceptor had not the knowledge to 
traverse, and lived to admit that ‘ whatever may have been 
‘ the fruits of my Education, they must be ascribed to the 
‘ fortunate shipwreck which cast me on the shores of the 
‘ Leman lake. . . . Such as I am, in genius or learning or 
‘ manners, I owe my creation to Lausanne; it was in that 
‘ school that the statue was discovered in the block of marble ; 
‘and my own religious folly, my father’s blind resolution, 
* produced the effects of the most deliberate wisdom.’ 

But scholarship was not the only result of Gibbon’s exile 
at Lausanne. When he reached Switzerland he was a shy, 
awkward youth, who had never experienced the advantages 
of society. At Lausanne the Pavilliards introduced him to 
all their acquaintances. He was received with kindness and 
indulgence in the best families. He even made the acquain- 
tance of Voltaire; and he learned to mix with ease and 
familiarity with men of brains and women of beauty. 
These circumstances bad, perhaps, almost as much influence 
on Gibbon’s future life as his large and exact scholarship. 
The shy, awkward youth became one of the most agreeable 
of companions. When he reached Lausanne he had never 
contracted a permanent friendship. Thenceforward he never 
lost, except by death, any of the numerous friends whom he 
made. 

M. Pavilliard himself had probably greater pleasure in 
another circumstance. He was ‘ not unmindful that his first 
‘task, his more important duty, was to reclaim me from the 
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‘errors of Popery.’ The arguments which had induced the 
undergraduate to join the Church of Rome were attacked 
in detail; and within a year and a half of his reaching 
Switzerland Gibbon rejoined the Reformed Church. 

He announced his conversion to his aunt, Miss Porten, in 
February 1755 :— 


‘Dear Madam,—I have at length good news to tell you: Iam now a 
good Protestant, and am extremely glad of it: I have in all my letters 
taken notice of the different movements of my mind, Entirely Catholic 
when I came to Lausanne, wavering long time between the two 
systems, and at last fixed for the Protestant. . . . Could I leave off 
here I should be very glad, but I have another piece of news to tell 
you. . . . One evening I went to see Mr. Gee, one of the English 
now here, I found him in his room, playing at Pharaon [sic] with 
some other gentlemen. [Gibbon was induced to join.] The play 
warmed, and about three o'clock next morning I found I had lost only 
[sic] forty guineas. Guess my situation (which I did not dare to 
communicate to any one); such a loss, and an utter impossibility of 
paying it. I took the worst party I could. I demanded my revenge : 
they gave it me, and the second meeting was still worse than the first. 
It cost me 1,760 [? 2,760] francs or 110 guineas. . . . What party 
canI take? ShouldI acquaint my Father with it? What first fruits 
of a conversion should I give him? I have then no other resource but 
you. Tell me not that you are poor, that you have not enough for 
yourself. Ido not address myself to you as the richest, but as the 
kindest of my relations. . . . I am too much agitated to go on. I will 
tell you something of myself in my next, .c., very soon. 

‘T am, dear Kitty, your unfortunate Nephew, 
‘KE. Gipson.’ 


Miss Porten, instead of complying with her nephew’s 
request, sent his letter to his father. And his stepmother 
—for his father had married again—endorsed it: ‘ Please 
‘ remember this letter was not addressed to his mother-in-law, 
‘ but his aunt, an old cat as she was to refuse his request.’ 

The sequel of the story proved that the boy who lost his 
money was more fortunate than the man who made it. 
Flushed with his success, Mr. Gee went to Paris and played 
high. 

‘Once he had 150,000 livres (French money) in his pocket, but a 
week after he was 1,500 guineas in debt. The end was that his 
Mother, though extremely poor, paid all his debts and sent him into 
England, where he is now, having lost his commission, having hardly 
any other resource than his Majesty’s highway. So much for Gee.’ 


The boy who lost, on the contrary, contrived to pay his 
debts by retrenching his other expenses, and years after- 
wards was able to say to his stepmother :—~ 
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‘I have never lost at play a hundred pounds at any one time; 
perhaps not in the course of my life. Play I neither love nor under. 
stand.’ 


We must not conclude our account of Gibbon’s first 
sojourn at Lausanne without some reference to his short 
engagement to Mlle. Curchod, to which we have already 
alluded. At the time of it Gibbon, it must be recollected, 
was not of age. Mlle. Curchod was ‘ lively in conversation, 
* pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners.’ Her parents 
‘honourably encouraged a connection which might raise 
‘their daughter above want and dependence.’ But the 
course of true love never runs smooth. Gibbon’s father 
perhaps naturally objected to his son’s marriage with the 
daughter of a penniless Swiss clergyman, and Gibbon, sigh- 
ing as a lover, and obeying as a son, wrote to Mile. Curchod 
and broke his engagement. Seven years afterwards the 
lady married M. Necker, and became the mother of Madame 
de Staél. Gibbon himself says that — 


‘My wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits 
of a new life : and my cure was accelerated by a faithful report of the 
tranquillity and chearfulness of the lady herself.’ 


The lady’s own letters, however, give a very different 
account of the affair. They showed, ‘so far as words could 
‘ prove anything, that she had never ceased to love him,’ 
Rousseau, moreover, who was told the story, and asked to 
intercede in Mlle. Curchod’s interest, ‘declined to inter- 
‘fere, saying that Gibbon was too cold-blooded a young 
‘man for his taste or for Mlle. Curchod’s happiness.’ And 
Gibbon’s own statement, made long afterwards, justifies 
Rousseau’s suspicions :— 


‘A matrimonial alliance has ever been the object of my terror rather 
than of my wishes. I was not very strongly pressed by my family or 


my passions to propagate the name and race of the Gibbons, and if 


some reasonable temptations occurred in the neighbourhood, the vague 
idea never proceeded to the length of a serious negotiation.’ * 


* When Gibbon wrote this passage in 1789, his memory must have 
played him a serious trick. It seems quite certain that, in 1774, 
he did seriously contemplate matrimony; and that he authorised 
his stepmother to feel the way for him with the lady of his choice. 
Religious differences seem to have interrupted the negotiation. But it 
must be confessed that Gibbon bore his disappointment with a calm 
which showed that his philosophy was stronger than his love. Lord 
Sheffield, who was aware of this negotiation, probably on that account 
struck out the passage which we have quoted in the text. 
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At last, after an exile of more than four years, Gibbon 
was invited by his father to return home. 

‘My Father’s impatience for my return was not wholly of the dis- 
interested kind. . . . The time of my recall had been so nicely computed 
that I arrived in London three days before I was of age; the priests 
and the altar had been prepared, and the victim was unconscious of the 
impending stroke. According to the forms and fictions of our law, I 
levied a fine and suffered u recovery; the entail was cut off ; a sum of 
ten thousand pounds was raised on mortgage for my father’s use, and 
he repaid the obligation by settling on me an annuity of three hundred 
pounds a year.’ 


He said afterwards of this transaction, in a letter to his 
stepmother :— 

‘I was then a raw lad of one and twenty, unacquainted with law 
or business, and desirous of obliging my Father. Ile then gave me 
three hundred a year, a moderate allowance to which his eldest son 
would have had a natural claim, had no such transaction intervened.’ 


On this allowance Gibbon lived in London, retiring when 
his purse was empty to his father’s seat in Hampshire, 
where he found a liberal maintenance, and in his ‘own 
‘ studies an inexhaustible source of amusement.’ This quiet 
life was interrupted after it had lasted two years by the 
publication of his first essay, and the embodiment of the 
Hampshire Militia. 

We know from Gibbon himself that the essay-—on the Study 
of Literature—was commenced before he had left Lausanne, 
and was suggested by his own wide reading. It was com- 
posed in French—a language which had be:o0me more 
familiar than English to its author—and its publication was 
suggested by his father, who fancied that the knowledge of 
French which it displayed might procure his son some 
appointment at the Congress which was about to meet to 
negotiate the peace ultimately concluded in 1763. This 
object was not secured. 

‘It is not surprising that a work, of which the style and sentiments 
were so totally foreign, should have been more successful abroad thaa 
at home. . . . In England it was received with cold indifference, little 
read, and speedily forgotten. ... The publication of my History 
fifteen years afterwards revived the memory of my first performance, 
and the Essay was eagerly sought in the shops, . . . and when a copy 
of the original Edition has been discovered in a sale, the primitive 
value of half-a-crown has risen to the fanciful price of a Guinea or 
thirty shillings.’ 

Such is the account which Gibbon himself gave of what 
he calls ‘ the loss of my literary maidenhead.’ At the 
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time, however, of his first publication he was chiefly occupied 
in a very different manner. The Hampshire Militia was 
embodied in 1760, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Worsley, and Gibbon’s father was the major of the regiment 
in which Gibbon himself held a commission as captain, 
During the next two years and a half the regiment was 
quartered in a great many places in the southern counties of 
England, and gradually acquired some degree of proficiency 
and discipline. Gibbon himself, though only a captain in 
rank, seems from the first to have exercised the chief 
authority in the battalion, to the command of which he 
ultimately succeeded. Sir Thomas Worsley was ‘ an easy 
‘ good-humoured man, fond of the table and of his bed;’ 
the officers were ‘ deficient in the knowledge of scholars and 
‘the manners of gentlemen,’ and Gibbon confesses that his 
colonel’s ‘example encouraged the daily practise of hard 
‘ drinking which has sown in my constitution the seeds of 
‘the gout,’ and which was probably the indirect cause of 
the illness which terminated his life. The society of the 
towns in which the regiment was quartered did not com- 
pensate for these drawbacks. At one of them Gibbon 
complains, in a letter to his stepmother, there is ‘a great 
‘deal of noise and no conversation; a great many people 
‘ and no society ; a most excessive familiarity and no friend- 
‘ship.’ On the other hand, Gibbon found leisure in the 
camp to continue his favourite studies; while even his 
reading did not interfere with the discharge of his military 
duties :— 

‘Under the care (may I presume to say ?) of a veteran officer, the 
South Battalion of the Hampshire Militia acquired the degree of skill 
and discipline which was compatible with the brevity of time and the 
looseness of peaceful subordination.’ 


And if the regiment owed much to Gibbon, Gibbon owed 
something to the regiment :— 


‘A familiar view of the discipline and evolutions of a modern 
battalion gave me a clearer notion of the Phalanx and the Legion; and 
the Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers (the reader may smile) has 
not been useless to the Historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’ 


At the end of 1762 the regiment was at last disembodied, 
and Gibbon at once resolved to ‘ execute the plan of foreign 
‘ travel, which had been suspended above four years by the 
‘ general war and my particular engagements.’ He set out 
in January 1763, spent three or four months in Paris, where 
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his essay introduced him to men of mark, and in May, after 
an absence of five years, he returned to Lausanne, where 
he remained for nearly twelve months.* In the following 
spring he crossed the Alps, and after visiting Milan, whose 
famous cathedral he regarded as ‘an unfinished monument 
‘of Gothic Superstition and Wealth,’ and after reposing 
during the heat of the summer months at Florence, he 
‘ approached and entered the Eternal City,’ where he was to 
receive the inspiration which suggested the great work of 
his life. He returned to England, after a short stay at 
Venice, which gave him ‘some hours of astonishment, and 
‘some days of disgust,’ in June 1765, after an absence of 
two years and a half. 

The five years which intervened between Gibbon’s second 
return from abroad and his father’s death in 1770 were the 
portion of his life which he ‘passed with the least enjoy- 
‘ ment, and which he remembered with the least satisfaction.’ 
Whether he was by himself in London or with his father in 
Hampshire, he was continually oppressed by his father’s 
increasing embarrassments and the consciousness of his 
own insufficient resources. In London he was soon ‘ ballotted 
‘into Boodle’s (that school of virtue, as the Earl of Shel- 
‘burne had first named it),’ where he found ‘the daily re- 
‘source of excellent dinners, mixed company aid moderate 
‘play... He owned, however, ‘with a blush, that [his] 
‘virtues of temperance and sobriety had not completely 
‘recovered themselves from the wounds of the Militia, that 
‘ [his] connections were much less among women than men, 
‘and that these men, though far from contemptible in 
‘rank and fortune, were not of the first eminence in the 
‘literary or political world.’ In this period, indeed, he 
attempted one considerable work, the history of Switzerland, 
devoting the best part of three years to its preparation 
and composition. Like his previous essay, the history was 
written in French, in a style which, Gibbon himself thought, 
‘above prose and below poetry, degenerated into a verbose 
‘and turgid declamation.’ ‘The tirst book was submitted 








* Mile. Curchod was still unmarried. But Gibbon, writing to his 
stepmother, said, ‘I should like extremely to pass the winter here, if 
my Father would give me leave. Give me leave to add (for I am 
sensible you may have suspicions) that no woman is the least con- 
cerned in my desire, and that as to any old inclinations, they are so 
far from subsisting that no one can be more opposite to them at 
present than myself. This I assure you of upon my word of honour. 
I hope after that I need say nothing more,’ 
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to a literary society of foreigners in London; their verdict 
was unfavourable. Gibbon listened to their strictures and 
committed his MSS. to the flames. 

But this unhappy period of uncertainty and failure was 
rapidly coming to an end. In November 1770 Gibbon 
lost his father; and, though he only succeeded to the wreck 
of what had once been a considerable fortune, he was thence- 
forward in enjoyment of an income usually sufficient for 
his moderate wants, and of an independence which he valued 
more than his income. In his own words, ‘the clear untainted 
‘remains of my patrimony have been always sufficient to 
‘ support the rank of a gentlemen, and to satisfy the wants 
‘of a philosopher.. What he himself called ‘the golden 
‘ mediocrity of [his] fortune’ continued to fortify his appli- 
cation. He added: 


‘Few books of merit and importance have heen composed either in 
a garret or a palace. A gentleman possessed of leisure and com- 
petency may be encouraged by the assurance of an honourable 
reward ; but wretched is the writer and wretched will be the work, 
where daily diligence is stimulated by daily hunger,’ 


Yet Gibbon must have known Goldsmith, and must pre- 
sumably have read the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

In the beginning of 1775 Gibbon removed himself and his 
books into a house in Bentinck Street, which he describes as 
absolutely the best house in London, and which became his 
home for the succeeding ten years.* These years form the 
fullest, happiest and most useful period of Gibbon’s life. 

In fact, so soon as he was settled in hisown home Gibbon 
threw himself into the composition of the great work which 
has made his name immortal. In this article, where we have 
endeavoured to dwell on the new material which is for the 
first time at our disposal, we shall not repeat the well-known 
description which he has given of his labours. It will be 
sufficient to say that the first volume, after having been 
refused by one publisher, appeared in 1776, and that it was 
followed in 1781 by the second and third volumes of the 
quarto edition—bringing the narrative down to the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West. The success of the work was 








* Bentinck Street was much further removed, it should be recol- 
lected, from the bustle and smoke of London than it is now. It is, 
perhaps, worth adding that in 1781 Gibbon thought of moving from 
Bentinck Street to Harley Street, and that he describes the latter as 
‘somewhat further in the Country than’ Bentinck Street. 
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immediate; its merits were at once appreciated, and Gibbon 
became one of the most prominent men of his time. 
Success naturally enlarged his social acquaintance. He 
soon became intimate with all that was worth knowing in 
olitics, literature and society. He was elected to Brooks’s 
and White’s, andin 1774 became a member of ‘The Club’—the 
Literary Club, as it was then called—which had been founded 
by Reynolds and Johnson ten years previously, which still 
continues the most famous of the dining societies of London, 
and which, in the 133 years of its existence, has perhaps 
seen at its tables more men of note than any other 
society. Gibbon himself suggested the form in which the 
election of a new member was to be communicated to him :— 
‘Sir, 
‘I have the pleasure to inform you that you had last night the 
honour to be elected a member of Tue Cuun. 
‘T have, &e.’ 


And this form has been invariably used to the present time. 

Other duties were concurrently occupying the historian’s 
time. Gibbon’s aunt, Catherine Gibbon, had married a 
Captain Elliston; and their only daughter and heiress, 
Gibbon’s cousin, became the wife of Mr. Eliot, the heir of Lord 
Eliot of Port Eliot. At the general election of 1774 Gibbon, 
through Lord Eliot’s influence, became member for Liskeard.* 
He continued to represent that borough till the general 
election of 1781, when, by Lord North’s influence, he was 
returned for Lymington. In Parliament he never broke an 
habitual silence ; though he supported Lord North, he took 
no interest in the politics of the day. Immersed in the 
studies of the past, he paid only an imperfect attention to 
the affairs of the present. 

His own position, however, in the world of letters, and 
Lord North’s friendship, procured him in 1778 the comfort- 
able position of a Lordship of Trade; and he enjoyed the 
income of the office for a period of three years, when it 
was destroyed on the accession of a new Ministry, in accord- 


* Gibbon paid Lord Eliot a visit in the preceding autumn, and he 
wrote to Holroyd :—‘ Our civil Landlord possesses neither a pack of 
hounds, nor a stable of running horses, nor a large farm, nor a good 
Library. One possession he has, indeed, most truly desirabie : but Imuch 
sear that the Danae of St. Germains has no particular inclination for 
me, and that the interested strumpet will yield only to a golden 
shower. Our italics show, as usual, the words which Lord Sheffield 
rejected. 
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ance with the programme of Economical Reform which 
Burke had propounded. On the formation of the Coalition 
Ministry, in 1785, he entertained some hopes that Lord 
North’s interest might procure him some further advance- 
ment. He was disappointed. He found that he had 
insensibly increased his expenses by his seat in Parliament 
and by the temptations of an official income. He had 
neither the inclination nor, perhaps, the courage to 
retrench, and he decided to leave England, and to retire 
to his old retreat on the banks of the Leman Lake at 
Lausanne. 

His philosophic temperament was easily reconciled to the 
new change in his circumstances. He had, perhaps, never 
thoroughly enjoyed the noise and bustle of a great capital, 
the ‘fumum et opes strepitumque Rome.’ ‘A few friends 
‘and a great many books may entertain me, but I think 
‘fifteen hundred people the worst company in the world.’ 
His home in Bentinck Street, which he had described in 
1773 as ‘absolutely the best house in London,’ was regarded 
in 1784 as a small house between a Street anda Stable Yard.’ 
Instead of it, he ‘ began to occupy a spacious and convenient 
‘Mansion, connected on the North side with the City (of 
‘ Lausanne) and open on the South to a beautiful and bound- 
‘less horizon.’ He shared its possession with M. Deyverdun, 
whose acquaintance he had made during his earliest resi- 
dence in Switzerland, and who had ever since continued one 
of his closest friends. 

‘I enjoyed at every meal, at every hour, the free and pleasant 
conversation of the friend of my youth, and my daily table was always 
provided for the reception of one or two extraordinary guests. Our 
importance in Society is less a positive than a relative weight ; in London 
I was lost in the crowd; I ranked with the first families of Lausanne, 
and my style of prudent expence enabled me to maintain a fair balance 
of reciprocal civilities.’ 

Most men, even should they attain the distinction of a 
Gibbon, think that the chief charm of society in London is 
derived from their intercourse with men and women whose 
intellects are superior, or at least equal, to their own. 
Gibbon, apparently, as he grew older preferred the solitary 
eminence which his fame secured him in a smaller circle. 
He would hardly have admitted that it was ‘ better to reign 
‘in Hell than serve in Heaven.’ But he evidently thought 
that it was preferable to be an acknowledged leader in 
Lausanne than to be merged in a crowd in London. 

Gibbon had already written the greater portion of the 
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fourth volume of his History before he left London. He 
completed the whole work in the ensuing years; and in the 
summer of 1787 again returned to England to arrange for 
its publication. The final publication was purposely delayed 
‘that it might coincide with the fifty-first anniversary of 
‘fhis] birthday;’ and the historian was thus detained in 
England for the better part of a year. He passed most of 
that time with Lord Sheftield either in London or in Sussex— 
dining, when he was in London (as the Records of the 
Society still show), constantly with the Club—or in paying 
visits to his stepmother in Bath. 


‘In the larger circle of the Metropolis, I observe l the country aud 
the inhabitants, with the knowledge, and without the prejudices, of an 
Englishman ; but I rejoyced in the apparent increase of wealth and 
prosperity which might be fairly divided between the spirit of the 
nation and the wisdom of the minister. All party resentment was 
now lost in oblivion: since I was no man’s rival, no man was my 
enemy: I felt the dignity of independence, and, as I asked no more, 
I was satisfied with the general civilities of the World.’ 


We may reasonably hope, from these stately sentences, 
that on the occasion of his last stay of any duration in 
England, Gibbon found that there was something good in 
London as well as at Lausanne; and that even the ‘ fumus 
‘strepitusque Rome’ have their compensations in the 
society of men of mark and leading. 

With the publication of the last volume of his History, in 
1788, the interest in Gibbon’s life largely terminates. His 
work was done, and his remaining years were spent in 
comparative leisure at Lausanne. He had the misfortune 
in 1789 to lose his early friend, M. Deyverdun. But his 
place was partly supplied by ‘ the solid and tender friendship 
‘of a respectable family {the de Severys].’ 

‘The four persons of whom it is composed are all endowed with 
the virtues best adapted to their age and situation: and I am en- 
couraged to love the parents as a brother, and the children as a 
father.’ * 


* Miss Holroyd wrote of the de Severys:—‘ We had the honour 
and pleasure of dining and spending the evening at Mons, de Severy’s. 
Madame de Severy is called Mont Blanc, and I cannot give you a 
better Idea of her. I feel more inclination to admire and respect that 
family than to love them. ‘There is a great deal of dignity and 
frigidity in their composition, which is much increased by Mr. 
Gibbon’s attentions. He dotes upon them. They are called ‘‘ Gibbon’s 
adopted,” ’ 
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The outbreak of the French Revolution increased his 
society :— 


‘A swarm of emigrants of both sexes, who escaped from the public 
ruin, has been attracted by the vicinity, the manners, and the language 
of Lausanne, and our narrow habitations in town and country are now 
occupied by the first names and titles of the departed Monarchy.’ 


There Miss Holroyd paid Gibbon the visit to which we 
have already alluded in the summer of 1791. She was 
charmed with the beauty of the situation, which she admitted 
far exceeded her expectations. But 


‘I own my surprise is very great, that Mr. Gibbon should 
choose to spend his days here in preference to England, for there does 
not appear to me anybody, with whom he can converse on equal terms, 
or who is worthy to hear him: but it is a proof how much pleasure 
Flattery gives the most sensible people. This is the only advantage 
this place can have over England for him.’ 


Gibbon lived almost entirely in Swiss society :— 
‘Mr. Gibbon [wrote Miss Holroyd] dislikes the French very much, 


which is nothing but Swiss prejudice, of which he has imbibed a large 
quantity.’ 


Miss Holroyd herself did not shave this opinion. She 
wrote :— ° 


‘I do not wonder that the Swiss are not partial to the French, for 
they certainly cannot stand the comparison. It is not a fair one 
without doubt, as the French we have here are the flower of the 
French Court, and very pleasing and elegant they are. Of the Swiss 
there seems to be but one opinion: they certainly do not possess ‘ Les 
Graces.” ’ 


One grace, however, they had in abundance :— 


‘ Lally is a companion that would not suit Mr. Gibbon constantly, 
as he does not much like playing a second part. Vivent les Suisses 
for that! who, when the “ King of the Place,” as he is called, opens 
his mouth (which, you know, he generally does some time before he 
has arranged his sentence) all wait in awful and respectful silence for 
what shall follow, and look up to it as an Oracle.’ 


In this society, however, Gibbon passed his remaining 
years happily and contentedly. He acknowledged in one of 
the last pages that he wrote that his lot had been enviable :— 


‘The double fortune of my birth in a free and enlightened country, 
in an honourable and wealthy family, is the lucky chance of an unit 
against millions, ...I am endowed with a cheerful temper, a 
moderate sensibility, and a natural disposition to repose rather than 
to action : some mischievous habits and appetites have, perhaps, been 
corrected by philosophy or time. The love of study, a passion 
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which derives fresh vigour from enjoyment, supplies each day, each 
hour, with a perpetual source of independent and rational pleasure. 
The original soil has been highly improved by labour and manure. . . . 
These enjoyments would be tasteless and bitter if their possession were 
not assured by an annual and adequate supply. Ly the painful 
method of amputation [our italics again indicate a passage which Lord 
Sheffield omitted] my father’s debts have been compleatly discharged : 
the labour of my pen, the sale of lands, the inheritance of a maiden 
aunt, have improved my property, and it will be exonerated on some 
melancholy day from the payment of Mrs. Gibbon’s jointure. According 
to the scale of Switzerland, I am a rich man; and I am indeed rich, 
since my income is superior to my expence, and my expence is equal 
to my wishes. . . . The present is a fleeting moment: the past is no 
more: and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful. This day 
may possibly be my last: but the laws of probability, so true in general, 
so fallacious in particular, still allow me about fifteen years.’ 


It was not, however, to be. Symptoms of the disease to 
which he was ultimately to succumb had long been visible. 
While he was a comparatively young man ‘ a horrid monster, 
‘ycleped the gout,’ paid him a short visit. In 1791 he 
acknowledged that he had suffered from seven or eight 
different attacks ; that each attack had increased in duration 
and intensity, and had left him with less strength and agility 
than before. He had probably an hereditary tendency to 
the disease, since his father had died of dropsy. But we 
have his own testimony that ‘the daily practice of hard and 
‘even excessive drinking,’ during his career in the Militia, had 
sown the seeds of gout in his constitution. With increasing 
age, indeed, Gibbon became more prudent. But to the last 
day of his life he was fond of madeira, and with advancing 
years he displayed an increasing indisposition to take exercise. 
A great English Minister once said to one of his own 
colleagues, ‘I am afraid that you do not take exercise 
‘enough, or eat and drink more than enough. One of the 
‘two may do, but not both together.’ No one, unluckily, 
gave similar advice to Gibbon. He himself neglected the 
warnings of approaching illness. At last, on w final visit 
which he paid to England in 1793, he was taken seriously 
ill at Lord Sheffield’s Sussex house. He was brought to 
London for medical advice, and temporarily relieved by being 
tapped. But the operation only secured him a short respite. 
He became gradually worse, and at last died in January 1794, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

We have endeavoured briefly to re-tell the old story of 
Gibbon’s life with the help of the new material which is for 
the first time accessible to us. It must be recollected that in 
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doing so we have au advantage which a biographer does 
not usually enjoy. We know Gibbon as we know few of his 
contemporaries, because he has himself supplied us with the 
necessary analysis of his character. What Boswell did for 
Johnson Gibbon did even more effectually for himself. He 
dissected his own character and gave us his portrait, painted 
without any attempt to efface either its strength or its weak- 
ness; and this portrait enables us to gauge the value of 
the verdicts which contemporary men of mark passed on 
the historian. Horace Walpole, for instance, thought him 
vain; Boswell, who disliked him, declared that he did not 
dare trust himself in argument with Johnson ; Burke thought 
Gibbon’s style affected, ‘ mere frippery and tinsel ;’ Madame 
du Detffand shared Burke’s opinion, and thought the ‘ Decline 
‘and Fall’ declamatory and oratorival; and Mackintosh 
declared that Gibbon might have been taken from a corner 
of Burke’s mind without ever being missed. Even in our 
own time Gibbon’s excellent biographer, Mr. Cotter Morrison, 
quotes with approval Porson’s saying of him: ‘ We are too often 
‘reminded of that great man, Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose 
‘ manner was so inimitably fine that he had as much to say 
‘on a ribbon as on a Raphael.’ While of his political career 
he says in another passage that it was altogether common- 
place and unworthy of him. 

That there is some truth in these various verdicts we do not 
deny. That Gibbon, for example, was vain there can be little 
doubt. His vanity was not only the vanity of suecess; he 
had the vanity of a fine gentleman. He liked to drive 
about Paris, ‘ decked out in silks and silver,’ with two foot- 
men in handsome liveries behind his coach. He liked also 
the appreciation or the admiration which he received from 
the de Severys and the other Swiss at Lausanne. That he 
was also incapable of withstanding Johnson we are equally 
prepared to admit. The same diffidence, in fact, which 
made him a silent member in the Commons prevented 
his joining in the rough and ready arguments in which 
Johnson delighted. ‘ His conversation,’ wrote Sir J. Bland 
Burgess in a well-known passage, ‘ was not what Dr. Johnson 
would have called talk. There was no interchange of ideas, for 
no one hada chance of replying : so fugitive, so variable, was 
his mode of discoursing, which consisted of points, anecdotes 
and epigrammatic thrusts, all more or less to the purpose, and 
all pleasantly said with a French air and manner, which gave 
them great piquancy, but which were withal so desultory and 
unconnected that the attention of his auditors sometimes 
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‘flagged before his own resources were exhausted.’ A 
talker of this kind had no chance with Johnson, and may 
have seemed immeasurably inferior in intellect to Burke. 
That his political career was not remarkable we must also 
concede to Mr. Morrison. Gibbon described himself at one 
time as ‘an Englishman, a philosopher and a Whig,’ but it 
would be much more true to say of him that he was a 
citizen of the world, and that his philosophy was always 
superior to the claims of party. 

It is, however, precisely because Gibbon was not perfect 
that so much interest attaches to his character. Thanks to 
his own memoirs and letters, he has come down to us not 
as some lay figure converted by biography into an ideal hero, 
but as a man of exceptional power, furnished with admirable 
qualities and endowed also with what an American novelist 
has called the ‘redeeming vices’ that add so much interest 
to character. And thus we see and know Gibbon as we 
see and know few of his contemporaries. We see the student 
poring over his books, diligently striving to master difficult 
and disputed passages with the aid of the best commentators, 
elaborately analysing what he reads, and pondering over his 
analysis. We see the philosopher abruptly interrupting his 
too short walk either at Buriton or Lausanne to sit upon 
some convenient bench and meditate on what he had read, or 
on the kindred thoughts to which his reading had conducted 
him. We see the captain of grenadiers drinking late at 
night with the brother officers whose society he despised, but 
practically obtaining the virtual command of his regiment 
by the force of his ability. We see the fine gentleman at 
Brooks’s or in Paris, dressed, rather too elaborately, in silk 
or velvet, with his quaint little body bent forward, and his 
forefinger stretched out, pursing up his little mouth, rapping 
his snuff-box, pouring out his rich stores of knowledge in 
rather diffuse conversation, and shrinking from the rougher 
talk of Johnson or the closely worded argument of Pitt. In 
some respects, no doubt, his character contradicted itself; at 
any rate, he had qualities which are not usually associated 
in the same man. A hard student, yet a fine gentleman ; 
economical in great matters, yet extravagant in small things ; 
a son who gave his duty to his father, and reserved his 
affection for his stepmother; a cold lover, but a warm friend ; 
a partisan in past history, a philosopher in present politics ; 
an Englishman whose regard for humanity moderated his 
love for his own country. Such was Gibbon as a man; we 
have still something to add of him as an historian, 
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At the present time it is hardly necessary to insist on 
Gibbon’s great merits as an historian. His work has already 
endured for more than a century; later inquiries may have 
enlarged our knowledge, but they have not shaken him 
from his pre-eminence. His reputation, great in his own 
lifetime, has grown in the generations which have passed 
away since his death; and he ranks, almost beyond 
dispute, and almost without a competitor, as the greatest 
master of history who has written in the English tongue. 
But his fame as an historian is not confined to our own 
country. Almost alone among the moderns, he challenges 
comparison with the great ancients. We have ourselves 
been twice present at a discussion when some highly com- 
petent critics attempted to select the six great historians of 
the world. Two Grecians—Thucydides and Herodotus— 
were unanimously placed among the six; two Romans— 
Tacitus and Livy—were with more hesitation added to the 
number. The same honour was awarded to Gibbon. But 
on each occasion differences of opinion were expressed as to 
whom the sixth place should be assigned. 

The first thing, perhaps, which impresses us in Gibbon is 
the extent of the ground which he covers. Herodotus, though 
he launches into many dissertations about nations and 
countries, only contemplated writing, and hardly succeeded 
in concluding, the history of the Persian War. The immortal 
work of Thucydides, which he did not live to complete, was 
only intended to cover the period of the Peloponnesian War. 
The ‘ Annals’ and ‘ History’ of Tacitus do not extend over 
a hundred years. Livy addressed himself to a larger task, 
and actually completed the history of Rome from the 
legendary period of antiquity to the eve of the Christian 
era. But the earlier books, which are among those which 
have come down to us, are necessarily written with little 
detail. The task to which Gibbon addressed himself was, 
however, even greater than this. He undertook to write 
the history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
from the age of Hadrian to the fall of Constantinople. His 
work, therefore, deals with the whole history of the known 
world for a period of thirteen centuries—a period which 
witnessed, not only the destruction of the ancient world, but 
the reconstruction of modern Europe; and whose history 
until Gibbon began to write was to a great extent unknown. 

Large as the task was to which Gibbon addressed himself, 
no man ever approached a considerable work with ampler 
preparation for it. His studies from his earliest manhood 
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had tended to equip him with the requisite information. 
Before he was nineteen he wrote in his journal :— 

‘I determined to read over the Latin authors in order, and read 
this year Virgil, Sallust, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Quintus Curtius, Justin, Florus, Plautus, Terence, 
and Lucretius.’ 


He says of the same time in his Autobiography :— 

‘ After finishing this great author [Cicero], I formed a more exten- 
sive plan of reviewing the Latin classics under the four divisions of 
(1) Historians, (2) Poets, (3) Orators, and (4) Philosophers, from the 
days of Plautus and Sallust to the decline of the language and empire 
of Rome: and this plan in the last twenty-seven months of my resi- 
dence at Lausanne I nearly accomplished. Nor was this review, how- 
ever rapid, either hasty or superficial. I indulged myself in a second, 
and even a third, perusal of Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, &c., 
and studied to imbibe the sense and spirit most congenial to my own. 
I never suffered a difficult or corrupt passage to escape till I had 
viewed it in every light of which it was susceptible ; though often dis- 
appointed, I always consulted the most learned or ingenious com- 
mentators . . . and, in the ardour of my inquiries, I embraced a large 
circle of historical and critical erudition. My abstracts of each book 
were made in the French language: my observations often branched 
into particular essays: and I can still read without contempt a disser- 
tation of eight folio pages on eight lines (287-294) of the fourth 
Georgic of Virgil.’ 

Before, then, Gibbon began to write, before he even con- 
templated his History, his mind was saturated with the 
whole literature of his subject. Like Macaulay, he had read 
everything, and had assimilated all that he had read. And 
the thoroughness of his preparation, which few moderns 
have excelled, was the more remarkable from the age in 
which he lived. The ideas of history which were accepted 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century were very 
different from those which prevail now. The extensive 
knowledge and the minute research which we expect to-day 
were not required in the age of Hume and Robertson. A 
capacity to delineate character or to relate a story was sup- 
posed to be more important than accurate and detailed 
inquiry into facts. The historian had almost forgotten that 
the Greek word to which he owes his name does not mean 
to tell, but to inquire. 

In reading Gibbon, moreover, we are struck not merely 
with his extensive knowledge of his own period, but with 
his acquaintance with universal history. We know from 
his Autobiography that his study of the greatest Roman 
authors was followed by an equally comprehensive examina- 
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tion of the Greek classics. The ‘ Decline and Fall’ is full of 
allusions which prove his minute acquaintance with modern 
history. Professor Bury, indeed, infers from a celebrated 
passage that ‘the gap in his knowledge of ancient history 
‘was the period of the Diadochi and Epigoni. If he had 
‘ been familiar with that period, he would not have said that 
‘ Diocletian was the first to give to the world the example of 
‘a resignation of sovereignty.’ But the remark seems to us 
essentially the observation of a critic rather than of a writer, 
Any man who has written much knows how easily slips of 
this kind creep into the most careful compositions. And it 
would be, in our judgement, as unfair to condemn Gibbon as 
ignorant because he had temporarily forgotten the resigna- 
tion of Ptolemy Soter as it would be to accuse Macaulay of 
an incapacity to appreciate fiction because he had once, 
through a slip of the pen in a famous essay in this Review, 
declared that it would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith by 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

History has been defined as philosophy teaching by 
examples; and of no modern historian is the saying so true 
as it is of Gibbon. He surveys the march of events from the 
standpoint ofa philosopher. His sympathies and antipathies 
are indeed strong, and occasionally betray him into expres- 
sions which have not commanded universal approval. His 
attitude towards religion colours his account of the progress 
of Christianity and of the career of Julian. But, though 
his language occasionally displays the warmth of an 
advocate, his main conclusions are almost always formed 
with the impartiality of a judge. He does not, like the 
greatest of modern historians, measure the events of a 
previous age by the Whig principles of 1832; and he is free 
from the reproach which attaches toa voluminous writer, that 
he has proved in twenty volumes that Providence was on the 
side of the Tories. His impartiality has obtained the reward 
that his conclusions in the main have been undisturbed by 
later research and later criticism. As Mr. Freeman said, 
‘ Whatever else is read, Gibbon must be read too.’ 

Every great writer produces a style of his own. Gibbon’s 
sonorous sentences have characteristics about them which it 
is impossible to mistake. The stately march of his narrative 
advances without interruption from the first to the last page 
of his great work. We are sometimes inclined to think, 
indeed, that his style is too ornate, or, at any rate, too 
uniform. We miss the emphasis which other writers succeed 
in imparting to their narrative by modulating their style to 
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the varied necessities of their subject. We wish, in other 
words, that Gibbon would occasionally take off his court dress, 
and appear before us in ordinary attire. But with Gibbon 
the wish is never fulfilled. The meanest and most impor- 
tant events are portrayed in the same tone ; and a ridiculous 
incident, like the coronation of Sapor before his birth, is 
related in the same stately language with which the march 
of Julian is described. 

These, however, are minor criticisms. It is much more 
important to dwell on the excellences of the work as a 
whole ; and the first reflection which impresses itself upon us 
is the completeness of the story. Gibbon realised, as few 
other historians have realised, that thirteen centuries of the 
world could be blended into one drama, and made to illus- 
trate one idea. The idea, of course, was the government of 
the whole civilised world by one ruler and one law. The 
drama was the tragedy which witnessed the destruction of 
the idea. Just as Mr. Bryce has taught us to realise that 
the empire which Charlemagne established and which 
Napoleon destroyed was the legitimate suecessor of the 
empire which Cresar originated and which the Turks finally 
overthrew, so Gibbon has taught us that the decrepid 
Empire of the East was a continuation of the once vigorous 
Empire of the West, and that, whether the central scene be 
shifted from Rome to Milan, to Nicomedia or to Constanti- 
nople, we are contemplating the same drama, and studying 
the same history. And the story not only brings home to 
us the unity of the period, it is concerned with one of 
the longest and most important episodes in the history of 
mankind. It relates the conclusion of ancient history; for, 
notwithstanding all that has been written in our own time, 
we are still impressed with the belief that the instinct of oar 
ancestors was right in dividing the history of the world into 
two great periods. Ancient history is the history of a world 
in which the Mediterranean was still the centre of the earth. 
Modern history is the history of the nations who have 
peopled a larger world, who have crossed the Atlantic and 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

If, in reading Gibbon, we are impressed with the complete- 
ness of his narrative, we are also struck with the limits 
which he voluntarily imposed on himself. His central idea 
is accurately expressed by his title. He is writing the History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Empire; he is not attempt- 
ing to describe, in anything like the same detail, the con- 
temporary narrative which deals with the reconstruction of 
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modern Europe. He himself divided his work into three 
great periods. The first, which is told in most detail, is 
traced from the age of ‘the Antonines, when the Roman 
‘ Monarchy, having attained its full strength and maturity, 
‘began to verge towards its decline; and [extends] to the 
‘ subversion of the Western Empire by the barbarians of 
‘Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors of the most 
‘ polished nations of modern Europe.’ The second com- 
mences with the reign of Justinian, and concludes with the 
establishment by Charlemagne of the Second or German 
Empire of the West. The third extends from the formation 
of the German Empire to ‘the taking of Constantinople by 
‘the Turks, and the extinction of a degenerate race of 
‘ princes, who continued to assume the titles of Caesar and 
* Augustus, after their dominions were contracted to the 
‘limits of a single city; in which the language, as well as 
‘manners, of the ancient Romans had been long since for- 
‘ gotten.’ These periods are, of course, unequal in duration. 
Three centuries elapsed from the accession of Commodus, 
with which the narrative commences, to the birth of 
Justinian. Rather less than three centuries passed from the 
accession of Justinian to the elevation of Charlemagne. But 
the last of the three periods covers six centuries and a half. 

The three periods are, of course, described in very unequal 
length. In the octavo edition the first of them is related 
in six volumes, containing thirty-eight chapters. Three 
volumes, comprising thirteen long chapters, deal with the 
second. The third is compressed into three volumes, con- 
taining, however, twenty chapters. It is evident, therefore, 
that the author, as he proceeded with his work, deliberately 
abridged his narrative. If, indeed, the nine centuries 
which intervened between the taking of Rome and the 
capture of Constantinople had been described at the length 
which is devoted to the first four centuries, the History—it is 
obvious-—would have extended to twenty-four volumes. 

It is, perhaps, partly owing to their compression that the 
later volumes are, on the whole, the least satisfactory portion 
of the work. The narrative is too concise to make an 
adequate impression on the memory; and though some 
brilliant chapters, like that in which the siege of Constan- 
tinople is related, will be recollected by all those who have 
read them, the story as a whole hardly satisfies the student 
or sustains the interest of the reader. But the deficiencies 
which we think we notice in the latter portion of this great 
work are not due either to haste or to carelessness on the 
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art of the author. It was simply impossible for anyone, 

a hundred years ago, to deal with this portion of his task as 
adequately as Gibbon has dealt with the preceding centuries. 
The knowledge of the world, and the materials at the 
disposal of the most diligent inquirer, made complete 
success unattainable; and the fair critic, instead of com- 
plaining that here and there Gibbon failed, will be much 
more disposed to marvel at what he accomplished. 

The imperfection of the materials at Gibbon’s disposal not 
merely induced him, in his later volumes, to give only a 
superficial account of events which required a more exhaus- 
tive treatment; it also betrayed him into an inaccurate 
conception of the work of the later Empire. Professor Bury, 
indeed, in his introduction to the latest edition of the 


‘Decline and Fall’ goes so far as to write that Gibbon had 
not 


‘any conception of the great ability of most of the Emperors from 
Leo the Isaurian to Basil IL, or, we might say, to Constantine, the 
conqueror of Armenia. The designation of the story of the later 
Empire as a “ uniform tale of weakness and misery ” is one of the 
most untrue and most effective judgements ever uttered by a thoughtful 
historian. Betore the outrage of 1204 the Empire was the bulwark 
of the West.’ 


The opposite view, which Professor Bury thus maintains, 
was first made possible by the inquiries which Mr. Finlay 
instituted, and which resulted in his ‘ History of Greece.’ 
German, French and Greek scholars have since laboured 
in the same field, and the services of the Second Empire 
to Europe have been made familiar to English readers by 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Oman. Nor is it merely in his 
account of the Second Empire that Gibbon has been practically 
superseded by later investigators. Hnglish readers have 
learned to connect Gibbon’s account of the Rise of Christi- 
anity with Dean Milman’s great work; the Story of the 
Invaders of Italy has been retold in our own time by Mr. 
Hodgkin. Later research has superseded much that Gibbon 
wrote about Justinian. Though his forty-first chapter, in 
Professor Bury’s language, is still ‘admired by jurists as a 
‘ brief and brilliant exposition of the principles of Roman 
‘law, ... aseries of foreign scholars has elaborated the 
‘study of the science in the present century. Mommsen, 
who has been one of the chief labourers in this field, has 
also enlarged our knowledge of ‘the constitution and 
‘history of the Vrincipate and the provincial government 
‘of the early Emperors,’ while the history of the Slavonic 
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people, which Gibbon almost entirely neglected, has gradually 
assumed distinctness, and is constantly acquiring fresh in- 
terest and importance. 

These deficiencies, if deficiencies they may fairly be called, 
are chiefly due to the state of available knowledge at the 
time when Gibbon wrote. But they are also partly accounted 
for by the limits which he imposed on himself. He addressed 
himself to the task of writing the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. He did not attempt to describe, except in- 
cidentally, the contemporary history of the Reconstruction 
of Modern Europe. That work, if it is ever accomplished, 
will require a writer endowed with even more than Gibbon’s 
knowledge and industry; yet it will almost exactly cover 
the period which Gibbon described. For, if the History of 
the Ancient World gradually draws to a close during the 
fourteen centuries and a half which followed the reign of 
Augustus, the History of Modern Europe commences in the 
same reign. It had its origin in the forests of Germany ; 
its first decisive event is the defeat of the Romans under 
Varus, while the same generation which witnessed the fall 
of Constantinople in the East saw the retirement of the Eng- 
lish from France, the union of the Spanish Monarchy, the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the termination of civil 
war in England, and, finally, the discovery of America, 
Just as up to the middle of the fifteenth century we may survey 
with Gibbon the Decline and Fall of the Ancient World, 
so from the middle of the same century we are face to face 
with the reconstructed Europe whose main features are still 
familiar to us. 

With the story of this reconstruction Gibbon had only 
incidentally to deal. The story of the Decline and Fall 
of one system could not embrace a full narrative of the 
rise and expansion of another. We learn more in a few 
pages from M. Guizot of the great forces which have pro- 
duced our Europe of to-day than from all which Gibbon 
wrote. Yet this circumstance does not detract from Gibbon’s 
great merits. If we may quote Professor Bury once more: 

‘That Gibbon is behind date in many details, and in some depart- 
ments of importance, simply signifies that we and our fathers have not 
lived in an absolutely incompetent world. But in the main things he 
is still our master, above and beyond “ date.” It is needless to dwell 
on the obvious qualities which secure to him immunity from the 
common lot of historical writers—such as the bold and certain 
measure of his progress through the ages; his accurate vision, and his 
tact in managing perspective; his discreet reserves of judgement and 
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timely scepticism; the immortal affectation of his unique manner. 
By virtue of these superiorities he can defy the danger with which the 
activity of successors must always threaten the worthies of the past.’ 


Let us add to these just reflections that Gibbon realised, as 
no other great historian has realised, that thirteen centuries 
of the world’s history constituted one great drama; that, 
though the scenes might shift from Europe to Asia, and 
from Asia to Africa, one continuous thread could connect 
the whole story; and that his conception of this idea is 
realised in its execution. His narrative, like some stately 
river, is replenished by many tributaries, it separates into 
many channels. But the regularity of its course is uninter- 
rupted either by the accumulated waters which it receives or 
the losses which it sustains. Like some great tropical 
current, it shrinks in volume as it approaches its final goal, 
and is ultimately lost in the desert which has replaced some 
of the fairest provinces of the Eastern Empire. 


. 
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Art. II.-- 1. The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio. Trans- 
lated by Joun Payne. London: 1892. 


2. The Nights of Straparola. Now first translated into 
English by W. G. Waters. London: 1894. 


3. Il Novellino of Masuccio Salernitano. Translated by 
W. G. Waters. London: 1896, 


4. Matteo Bandello. Twelve Stories selected and done into 
English by Percy Pinkerton. London: 1895. 


Mes search for the pictures of bygone times after many 

and divers fashions, but Time has only three store- 
houses—the past, the present, and the future. From one of 
these every artist of the imagination must draw his material, 
be he painter or poet, realist or idealist. Yesterday, to-day, 
to-morrow, is a formula epitomising every possibility 
contained by the temporal divisions of eternity in which 
humanity abides. Law is implacable; the eyes of men can 
only look before or behind ; there are no sideway vistas. What 
is—the living sentient now—must always be bounded by 
the two abysses of the dead and the unborn. 

And it is to the past, by instinct, taste, or necessity, that 
novelist, poet, playwright, and painter continually turn. 
They vie with one another in a common effort to re-create 
the days which are dust and ashes; they strive to disinter 
the Lazaruses of mortality and to call them forth from their 
sepulchres, clothed in garb moths have consumed and 
worms devoured. They set in dead hands weapons the rust 
has eaten, and endeavour to re-tenant those houses whose 
bars the Great Thief has broken through. They would have 
these revivified puppets speak forgotten tongues, hate, love, 
jest, weep, and sin before our eyes with hates, loves, 
laughter, tears, and crimes which are extinct as blown-out 
flames. They bring the pertinacious enthusiasm of the 
fanatic to the task ; their zeal has even a tincture of personal 
anxiety, suggesting the inference that we, whose practical 
conception of immortality is perpetuation, would fain give 
continuance to the past, lest, surveying its valley of dry 
bones, we forecast the cemetery of our own final entomb- 
ment. 

Yet who is not conscious of the futility of such efforts? 
The glazed relics of museums, the painted chronicles of the 
canvas, are in vain called to our aid. ‘Time is the frame in 
which things live and move and have their being, and Time 
no man can reconstruct. True, we can re-conjure the like- 
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ness and image of things past; touch, handle, and see the 
treasure-troves of lost ages. But there remains something 
no skill can resuscitate, some tint of mistlight or sunlight, 
some sound, or it may be some silence, which gave that 
indefinite characteristic we name atmosphere. Moreover, 
were it not so, were it possible to conjure back this evasive 
essence, we ourselves—the children of to-day—should still 
stand between ourselves and the past. Who can for a 
moment dream that the serene Virgin, beset by roses and 
angels, who looks down from the walls of a London gallery, 
bears for him the semblance she bore for the generations 
who held her image in their heart? Who can imagine 
that the black-letter romance tells the same story to him 
that it told to our forebears when the world was four hundred 
years younger? ‘True and true and three times true is that 
Sadducean proverb, ‘ There is no bird in any last year’s nest.’ 

Nevertheless, how many an old page owes its charm to the 
fact that in perusing it we seem through the rifts of literary 
convention to detect the actualities of life and nature, 
and for a brief space we who elect to call ourselves the 
living feel some heartbeat of fellowship with those whom 
we call the dead! It is, or may be, an illusion. But such 
illusions have their value. If we have not thereby attained 
our goal, we have at least widened our horizon. Illusions 
are extensions of reality; by their aid we sail unknown 
seas, albeit we never cast anchor upon the Island of Golden 
Broom. Let us say grace! 

Perhaps few phases of literature produce this illusion more 
completely than the works of the Italian novellieri of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Theirstories belong 
to a sharply defined school. To-day prose fiction divides 
itself, broadly, into the Realist and the Idealist sections ; 
it adopts, that is, a psychological distinction ; the division 
represents not so much the subject-matter of the themes, 
as the mental attitude of the writer. Hence ensue some 
curiosities of classification, for it has become the tour de 
force of the realist to apply methods used for depicting the 
coarse actualities of material life in his delineation of an 
evanescent dream, while conversely the spiritual idealist 
reproduces the crudest facts of nature invested with the 
etherealism of pure romance. 

The simpler mind of elder ages created a simpler literary 
record. The idealist nourished his imagination upon the 
supernatural, chivalrous, and heroic legends of the ‘ Morte 
‘d’Arthur’ cycle and the ‘ Amadis.’ Later he found full 
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scope for his fancy in pastoral narratives as infinitely de- 
lightful and infinitely tedious as the ‘ Arcadias’ of Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sannazaro, or the ‘ Diana’ of George of 
Montemayor. On the other hand, the realist of the day found 
a field for the development of his tendency in the French 
conte and the Italian novella, stories which, if they were not 
true stories, were at least stories which might be true, 
Realism in romance or romance in realism was a somewhat 
rare admixture when Boccaccio composed his ‘ Decameron; ’ 
and the narratives of the novellieri may on the whole be taken 
to represent the world as the world appeared to them. 

Thus the interest they possess is threefold—historical, 
social, and literary. For the critic they are the source, 
direct or indirect, of innumerable subsequent works. It is 
a truism to say that there are few schools of English poetry 
that have not borrowed from this storehouse of invention. 
Chaucer; the Elizabethan dramatists; Dryden, in his 
‘ Cimon,’ * ‘ Sigismonda, ’ tf and ‘ Theodore ;’ { Keats, in his 
‘ Isabella;’ § Tennyson, in his ‘ Falcon’ || and ‘ Golden 
‘Supper.’ And although the elder prose literature of 
England, singularly enough, produced no great original 
example belonging to this school of fiction, its influence was 
evinced by the number of translations or imitations of ‘ the 
‘ mery books of Italy,’ circulated when, according to Ascham, 
‘a tale of Bocace was made more account of than a story 
* of the bible.’ ** 

Moreover the novelliert themselves borrowed, collected, 
compiled and adapted. The roots of their novels lie far and 
wide, to be sought for by those who will. There is nothing 
new under the sun, says the Preacher. Confronted by the 
investigations of the antiquarian, we feel that in some 
sense it would be as true to say that neither is there any- 
thing old. For the new is the old and the old is identical 
with the new. Certainly the vista opened by Dunlop ff in 
his exhaustive analysis of the origins of the ‘ Decameron’ 

* Vide Decameron, 5th Day, Ist Novel. 

t Ibid. 4th Day, Ist Novel. 

¢ Ibid. 5th Day, 8th Novel. This last, derived by Boccaccio from 
a chronicle of the thirteenth century, is the origin of ‘ retributive 
spectre ’ stories. 

§ Decameron, 4th Day, 5th Novel. 

|| Ibid. 5th Day, 9th Novel. 

“| Ibid. 10th Day, 4th Novel. 

** See Jusserand’s ‘ English Novel in the Time of Elizabeth.’ 

tt Hist. of Fiction. 
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stories (the ‘livre simplement plaisan ... digne qu’on 
‘sy amuse,’ of old Montaigne) is of a fantastically variegated 
mosaic. These origins, drawn from all lands, often bare 
skeleton plots, are, by Boccaccio, enriched and developed, 
riveted together in a subtle Italian mould, retouched, 
refashioned and recoloured, until the print of the 
master’s hand has almost effaced the trace of any other 
nationality than his own. He has stamped them with 
the individuality of his genius, he has set the types of 
his race; the keen-witted Florentine, the indolent luxury- 
loving Venetian, the Neapolitan, with what a recent critic * 
has described as his ‘ gaiet¢ un peu maladive, to play in the 
parts framed by Eastern sage or French Trouvére. And as 
it was with Boccaccio so was it with his fellows in the craft. 
The contes and fabliaue of northern France supplied models 
for the tales of criminal intrigue which occupy one-third of 
the ‘ Decameron,’ and take scarcely less space in most of 
the other similar collections—the ‘Sei Giornate’ of Sebas- 
tiano Erizzo excepted.+ The influence of the Indian fables 
ascribed to Bidpai (Pilpay) is decipherable in another 
section. The rudiments of those tales of barbarous cruelty 
and savage revenge, carried to extravagance by Giraldi 
Cinthio (to whose ‘ Hecatommiti’ critics trace many a 
scene of outrage found in the old English dramatists), they 
sought in the ‘Gesta Romanorum.’ The parables of the 
Book of the Seven Counsellors, popularised in the French 
* Dolopathos,’ the Italian ‘ Erastus,’ the English ‘ Seven Wise 
‘ Masters,’ share rights of ancestry with the Arabian tales 
translated by the converted Jew, Petrus Alphonsus. From 
all these, and many another fountain-head, the novelliert drew 
their themes. As in a masked ball, incongruous figures 
meet upon their pages. In the ‘Cento Novelle Antiche ’ 
(the earliest thirteenth-century collection), the ‘libro di 
‘bel parlar gentile,’ the familiar form of the Lady of Scalot, 
crowned with gold and girdled with silver, drifts down the 
river in her silent barge to Camelot. In ‘Il Pecorone,’ a 
collection of the fourteenth century, the bold and crafty 
architect and his son, who in Herodotus rob the Egyptian 
treasury, return to earth in the persons of Messer Bindo and 
his son, { and Bindo is surely cousin to the Minister-Thief 


* M. Emile Gebhart in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 

+ These stories (for the most part extremely dull) are of a strictly 
moral tendency. In only ten out of the thirty-six avvenimenti do 
women play any prominent part. 

+ Il Pecorone, 9th Day, 1st Novel. 
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of the ‘ Seven Wise Masters’? The ‘ Master of all Masters,’ 
of Indian renown, finds re-incarnation in the foolish-wise 
priest of Straparola.* 

The list can be indefinitely prolonged, and doubtless it 
has its own interest. But beyond this region of criticism 
there lies another and a more human attraction in these 
stories of an older—and a younger—day. It is an attraction 
independent of learned inquisitions, and one without which 
it is more than possible the reprints of such books as 
Painter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure,’t and the recent translations 
of the novellieri might come to us as forgotten stories told 
to deaf ears. 

More than fifty years ago Roscoe pleaded the claims of 
these stories to attention in the language of conscientious 
pedantry which makes his commentaries so humorously out 
of tune with his subject. ‘They are,’ he says, ‘deserving 
‘ our notice, as they exhibit not infrequently curious pictures 
‘ of the history, manners and feelings of the people during 
‘ the respective periods in which they were composed.’ So 
he prefaces his four volumes of translations; but there is 
room to doubt if his renderings of the originals would justify 
his plea for popularity, or place his readers in any approx- 
imate relationship with the world for whom Boccaccio made 
his ‘Decameron,’ or Straparola his ‘Nights.’ Roscoe's 
design is laboriously complete. Over a hundred novels are 
given in chronologicai order, with notes and references, 
Further, the selection is guaranteed to consist only of 
stories of a ‘pleasing and unexceptionable character.’ To 
this end he has effected the most fundamental metamorphoses. 
The faithless wife, engaged in the blackest intrigue, is trans- 
formed into the virtuous and prudent maiden; the lawless 
lover into her father’s ‘ young friend, in whose honour and 
‘ integrity’ the parental trust is amply justified. Marriage 
ties are forged or dissolved with an ingenuity that removes 
all suspicion of indecorum from the most equivocal situations ! 
Yet the failure of Roscoe’s enterprise does not lie with 
the severity of his expurgations, which have expelled the 
characteristic features of domestic Italian life from the 
scene. The defect lies deeper. It is his lack of imagina- 
tive realisation which left him outside that strange world 
of the Renaissance. Its many-coloured lights were lost 
for him, its sinister shadows passed by him unseen. The 











* Piacevoli Notti, 5th Night, 4th Fable. 
+ David Nutt, London. 
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contagion of its vivid, versatile temperament, its squalors, 
its nobleness, its refinements, and its brutalities, left him 
unmoved. 

And what Roscoe did not achieve for the general reader 
has remained undone. The almost literal translations of 
Mr. Payne and Mr. Waters are, it is needless to say, 
volumes issued for the use not of the many but of the few. 
In them the stories stand as they were written for their own 
age, and, without entering upon any questions of compara- 
tive morality, their own age is not ours. Thus it is that 
the novelliert written about, spoken of, and referred to by 
so many are necessarily familiar to so few. 

It may well be that the difficulty of presenting them in 
a form and with modifications which would place them 
within reach of a wider public are insurmountable. It is 
even a hazardous endeavour to attempt any consistent por- 
traiture of the contradictions offered to the modern mind by 
the works of these old storytellers. Take Boccaccio alone, 
for sake of the household word his name has become, and 
try to form some unimaginary idea of the greatest of the 
novellieri, his audience, and his art. At once we are face 
to face with a maze of apparent paradoxes of moods and 
tastes —paradoxes in religion, in morals, in art—and face to 
face with words and sentiments for which the England of 
to-day has no equivalents. 

In the matter of morals it is undeniably difficult to draw 
a definite line between personal, national, and circumstantial 
morality; to distinguish, that is, between the individual 
morality of a man—his right thinking and right doing— 
and the morality of his race and the conventions of his day. 
Inseparably fused in the retrospect of centuries, it needs 
more than the alchemy of criticism to recrystallise the 
ingredients of a character. That, broadly speaking, here a 
man was better, or there worse, than his times, we all allow ; 
but whether by contrast or conformity, as an embodiment 
of a general tendency or as a reactionist, we cannot detach 
him from his environment. 

Even less easy is it to isolate a man’s book. A book 
avowedly represents that part of a man he seeks to place 
im contact with the world around. It is a part, therefore, 
necessarily subjected to the influence of sympathy, praise, 
dispraise, appreciation, aversion, indifference. ‘1 pipe to 
‘please myself’ is the lamentably incredible statement made 
by one of our greatest poets; but no reiteration of the asser- 
tion avails to shake our conviction that when he reduced his 
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piping to print he piped to please his audience. To the 
storyteller, par excellence, the acute consciousness of his 
audience is the essence of his art. An active reciprocity of 
sympathy is requisite. As if to emphasise the necessity, the 
fictions of older days often included a fictitious narrator and 
a fictitious audience or auditor. As in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
through all the adventures of Sindbad, the perils of Ali Baba, 
the loves of Badoura, we are never allowed to forget that 
the voice relating these wonders is the voice of Scheherazade 
and that the ears that listen are those of the great Sultan 
Schahriar. 

So is it notably in these tales of dead Italy, and now and 
then these figures of the prologue, as we may call them, 
have their own story, as Scheherazade had hers. In the 
proemio to the sequence of tales collected or invented by Ser 
Giovanni, called ‘Il Pecorone,’ we hear how renown of the 
beauty, graciousness, and wisdom of Suor Saturnina, the 
angelic nun of Forli, reaches the ears of Auretto, the young 
Florentine gallant. He has spent all his wealth in gifts 
(cortesia); he has learned all that youth can learn of life; 
but for the sake of the cloistered face he has never yet beheld, 
for her whom, unknown, he loves better than himself, 
Auretto forsakes the gay Tuscan world, and, in the country 
beyond the Apennines, becomes chaplain of the Forli 
convent where she dwells. There ‘amor che a cor gentil 
‘ratto s‘apprende ’ * teaches Suor Saturnina much. Auretto 
for love wins love ; heart is exchanged for heart. The lovers 
meet daily in the convent parlatorio, ‘luogo assai remoto e 
‘solitario.’” With reverence of gentle words, with tenderest 
caresses, ‘senza nessuna disonesta ’ (Ser Giovanni knows, for 
he was often there! ), they pass the noonday hour of inter- 
course, hours stolen from the grasp of that rigorous fate 
which has debarred their loves from any closer union. 
There each in turn, ‘per mitigar la fiamma dell’ ardente 
‘amore,’ recounts some tale heard, we may well believe, in 
bygone days, when no vows had sealed Saturnina’s lips, and 
when Auretto had been, even from his youth, ‘ ben practicato 
‘in ogni cosa.’ Nor are we ever oblivious, dissonant as are 
many of the ensuing narratives with the silence of that 
sanctuary, of the quiet background with its two solitary 


* See also the line in Guido Guinicelli’s exquisite thirteenth-century 
canzone, ‘ Fuoco «’ amore in gentil cor s’ apprende,’ given in the ‘ Rime 
di diversi Antichi autori Toscani’ (translated by D. G. Rossetti in his 
‘Early Italian Poets’). 
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figures, cut off from the busy turmoil of life, cut off also, even 
while hand holds hand, each from the other. 

In vivid contrast to that tranquil convent scene, where 
the very sunlight seems misted with the passive melancholy 
of stunted happiness and incomplete joys (but a no less 
integral part of Boccaccio’s best known work), is the group of 
joyous companions whose facile laughter and ready tears 
are alike the inspiration and the guerdon of the successive 
narratives of the ‘Decameron.’ Amid those refugees, fled 
from the plague-stricken streets of the city death had made 
desolate, Fiammetta sits, as Boccaccio saw her, with red 
garland and golden hair, in the glad love days of his 
youth. 

‘And there my lady, mid the shadowings 

Of myrtle trees, mid flowers and grassy space, 

Singing I saw, with others who sat round,’ 
her comrades of noble birth, beautiful of feature, gracious of 
aspect, and of fair virtue. Indeed, here, as with the lovers 
of Forli, nothing is more characteristic of the conventions 
of the day than the lack of correspondence between the 
delicate decorum attributed to the audience and the coarse 
license of the story-telling ; a recreation suspended—it is an 
added touch of propriety—on Fridays in honour of the 
Redemption, on Saturdays in veneration of the Virgin. 

The whole painting of the fanciful garden landscapes 
following upon that masterpiece of horror, the opening de- 
scription of the plague, accentuates the sense of dissonance. 
It is scene painting of almost unrivalled perfection. Through 
all the squalid burlesques, the witless comedy, the passion- 
less sensuality, the profane ribaldry of the stories, one is ever 
aware of the greenness of the little hillside meadow, shadowed 
by cypress and orange trees, where fitful winds come and go 
across the sunlit grasses, and the cool water ripples in the 
fountain basin or lies smooth in the carved stone well. We 
hear the drowsy noonday notes of singing birds who rest 
overhead in the branches, we are kept throughout—although 
more than once the scene shifts—kept by the subtle skill of 
the great artist, continually conscious of all the open-air 
grace of those fair Tuscan pleasances Boccaccio has seen 
with the eye of a lover and drawn with the hand of a master. 
Nor is it without significance that he elects to set his tales 
of sordid crimes and scurrilous tricksters in that framework 
of fresh leaves and herbs, beneath that blue canopy of 
open sky. 

Was it, in truth, as Sismondi would have us believe, that 
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the king’s daughter, Fiammetta herself, the beautiful 
Sicilian Maria d’Aquino, for whose pleasure Boccaccio 
doubtless did much amiss, was responsible for the moral 
ugliness in his work, which, apart from morality, blunts 
the perceptions of beauty and encrusts and clogs the imagi- 
native faculties, and which in the ‘ Decameron’ transcended, 
be it remembered, the lax conventions of his own age? 
Surely not. 
‘I know that where all joy doth most abound, 
In the third heaven, my own Fiammetta sees 
The grief which I have borne since she is dead. 
Oh pray her (if mine image be not drown’d 
In Lethe) that her prayers may never cease 
Until I see her and am comforted.’ 


So Boccaccio addresses Dante, begging the pilgrim of 
heaven and hell to do him this love-service of sad remem- 
brance to his dead lady. Incongruous indeed is the sonnet 
with the accusation, and yet it is but another example of 
the incongruities characteristic of the day, and the dead 
Fiammetta of the third heaven (the star of Venus) may have 
had little enough in common with the living Fiammetta of 
the first earth. 

Let, however, the blame and its burden lie where the 
critics will——-on the depraved taste of the woman he loved, 
on the blood of the Parisian girl whom, if tradition speak 
truth, his father had loved in like fashion before. Let it 
rest on the morals of his century or upon his own head, he 
at least made no effort to shift responsibility when repentance 
overtook him. For repentance came. The sequel was 
curious enough. A prophecy made in 1361 (the ‘ Decameron’ 
was finished, it is said, in 1350) of his approaching death 
struck terror into the spirit of the free critic of superstition. 
Boccaccio was ‘ talmente atterrito e conturbato’* that he 
forthwith proposed totally to abandon the profane arts. Later, 
Villani states that he strove to recall the works his awakened 
conscience condemned, ‘ma non pote, come desiderava, la 
* parola gia detta al petto rivocare, né il foco, che col mantice 
* avea acceso, colla sua volonta spegnere,’ and dying in 1375, 
clothed in canonical vestments, Boccaccio left behind him 
the reputation of having excelled in scandal the literary 
records of his contemporaries. 

Nevertheless, be it acknowledged that when we turn to 
the novelle of less famous and less notorious authors, they 








* Tiraboschi, libro III. p. xli. 
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do not seem in this matter to lag so very far behind the 
steps of their master. Ser Giovanni, Firenzuola—who also, as 
Boccaccio before, wore the ecclesiastical habit and whose 
eight stories deal chiefly with incidents of conventual life— 
Parabosco, Cinthio, bear the same reproach. ‘The eighty-nine 
novelle of Matteo Bandello, by the grace of God monk of 
S. Dominic, and by the grace of Francis I. Lord Bishop of 
Agen, written in the sixteenth century, are open to the 
same censure. Nor do they betray any consciousness of their 
sins. ‘Wind, Water, and Shame met at atavern.’ (The 
fable occurs in one of their stories.) ‘ Where, O Shame, is 
‘your home ?’ asks Water. Shame answers, ‘ Of a truth I 
‘cannot tell.’ Then Wind and Water take pity upon her, 
because no man living will give her harbourage. So ‘ Let 
‘her live in our company,’ they say. But the Wind rises 
into a hurricane and the Water to storm-waves, and Shame 
in the tempest is drowned. ‘Since then,’ concludes the 
allegorist, ‘1 will live the life that seems good tome. . 
‘forasmuch as in this our day sucha thing as shame is 
‘not to be found in all the world.’ 

In the thirteen ‘ Piacevoli Notti’ of Giovanni Francesco 
Straparola da Caravaggio (the contemporary of Michael 
Angelo), however, a fresh and fantastic charm prevails over 
the coarseness of expression. Possibly the coarseness itself 
is less ingrain. Straparola’s sympathies are decidedly, as 
his translator indicates, ‘on the side of good manners.’ To 
Mr. Waters a debt of genuine gratitude is owing, for, with 
the exception of one tale in the ‘ Palace of Pleasure’ and one 
in Roscoe’s volumes, this is the first appearance of Strapa- 
rola’s stories in a literal English version. Their substance, 
whatever may be said concerning Straparola’s disregard of 
style, is often the product of true imagination, an imagina- 
tion which seized and fixed the floating fairy lore of the 
time. The glamour of fairyland, the sun-glamour of the 
East, not the moon-glamour of the North, lies over many a 
passage. Magic lore, represented in the ‘ Decameron’ by 
only two stories, that of the ‘Summer Garden in Winter 
‘Snow’* and that of ‘Saladin and Messer Thorelo,’ + in 
Straparola is rife. His Nights are full, it may be said, of 
dreams. Perraultand Mme d’Aulnoy have popularised many 
a one. Grimm’s brilliant tale of the ‘ Master Thief’ is 


* Decameron, 10th Day, 5th Novel. (See also Leigh Hunt’s para- 
phrase of Boiardo’s metrical version in ‘ Stories from the Italian Poets.’) 
t Decameron, 10th Day, 9th Novel. 
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identical with the ‘Cassandrino’ of the first Night. The 
Grateful Dead episode of the eleventh Night surely lingered 
in Hans Andersen’s memory when he invented the weird 
tale of the ‘ Fellow Traveller.’ They are a mine of enchant- 
ments: fairy horses, star children, water that danced, apples 
that sang. There is Samaritana, the gentle snake-sister, and 
Biancabella, more gentle and less wise. (Why does Dunlop 
in his abstract turn the snake into a fawn?) There is the 
‘ Fairy Doll,’ and, stranger than all, the fable of the Fool, 
Flamminio, ‘who went to seek Death and found Life, who 
* showed him Fear and let him make trial of Death,’ in which 
one feels a touch of northern mysticism alien to Italian 
sentiment. Lastly, born of Straparola’s own brain—so far 
criticism has traced no other original—is Puss in (or rather 
here out of) Boots. Moreover, even when incidents of 
actual enchantment are wanting, there are images of such 
gracious fantasy that they seem to belong to the same 
lineage. The small-handed maiden Doralice who by night 
lies hidden in the locked coffer which stands in the young 
king’s chamber, and who by day steals out unseen, sets his 
room in fair array, sweeps the floor, remakes the bed, 
smooths its pearl-embroidered coverlet and strews fresh rose 
leaves and fragrant violets for his homecoming, presents as 
delicately lovely a picture as any maiden figure of them all : 
Snow-white, Rose-red, Golden Locks, Briar Rose, or the rest 
of the sisterhood who through much tribulation won the 
wreath of the bride or the crown of the queen. Nor in 
the matter of romance do many incidents surpass in 
picturesqueness the scene of the trial by Serpent or that of 
the drowning of Malgherita as, swimming towards her lover's 
shore, she is decoyed by the false light attached to her 
brother’s boat, and dies exhausted in mid seas. 

In these volumes, as in the ‘ Decameron,’ the mise en scéne 
gives us a specimen of the art of living cultivated in the 
princely houses of old Italy. Here also, as the convent of 
Forli has its shadow of foregone joys, as in the ‘ Decameron,’ 
the ghost of death haunts the threshold of the Tuscan villa, 
so in the Nights a note of sadness preludes their carnival 
gaiety. For Lucretia, the noble lady in whose honour 
the ‘ favole ’ are made, is herself an exile amongst the joyous 
Venetians who throng to her presence. It is only a muted 
melancholy, for fair indeed is the new home which shelters 
her. A marble-staired palace without the city, ‘ whose walls 
‘ are the sea and whose roof the sky,’ is her abiding place. 
From its high balcony morning and night Lucretia watches 
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the fishes with their flashing scales as they dart in bright 
shoals through the clear waves. Noble young damoiselles 
of musical name—Ludovica, Vicenza, Lionora, Lauretta, 
Eritrea, Fiordiana——surpassing all others in beauty, grace, 
and courtesy, are her chosen train. Scholars, poets, and 
courtiers surround her. These, one and all, are part of the 
plan. The haphazard gaieties of barbarism, the random 
joys of nature, have here no place. Pleasure, life itself, is 
an art of artists at once intellectual, social, and sensual, and 
every detail must be perfected lest any fraction of delight be 
impoverished. The garden abounds in fruit and flowers ; 
its lawns are of softest grass, embroidered with blossoms. 
The vases are of wrought gold, the seats are draped with 
tissues of silk, the wines are costly ; Love himself moves amid 
the dancers. Each touch of the writer’s pen adds some 
intentional tint of colour, some delicate arabesque of orna- 
ment, to the stage. We hear the vibration of violins, the 
slow measures of old Venetian dances, with their stately 
riverenze, prelude the quintet of girls’ voices; and, as the 
last song-note dies away, as the luminous night of the 
southern sky and the warm breath of the southern sea 
steal in through the high windows, clear-eyed Lauretta 
(‘vaga di aspetto ma sdegnosetta alquanto’), a slim girl’s 
figure crowned with the leaves of her namesake tree, 
takes her seat on high. When, in the silence of that 
briliiant company, she begins her initiative /avella we feel 
that it, and the stories that follow, should be created not 
for the gross multitude-—-the bourgeoisie of readers—but 
for the denizens of that Murano palace, in accordance with 
its luxurious refinement and the harmonious dignity of those 
carnival keepers of a lost century. 

Yet what, setting apart the section belonging to the 
realm of pure fancy, are the stories that in the Nights 
occupy a large space, which in the ‘Decameron’ usurp 
a third of the volumes, and in Ser Giovanni and the rest 
disfigure in varying proportions page after page? Sismondi, 
speaking of Sacchetti’s ‘ Novelle,’ Boccaccio’s illustrious 
successor, sums up their characteristics in one contemptu- 
ously just sentence. They consist, he writes, of narratives 
concerning ‘les friponneries qui ne sont guéres adroites, des 
‘ plaisanteries qui ne sont guéres fines.’ And this verdict 
applies to most of those tales common to all which the old 
headings designated as ‘una Beffa.’ They are often mere 
anecdotes of shallow tricks, ribald and repulsive frauds 
practised by one man upon another, by wives upon their 
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lovers and husbands, and (significantly less often) by hus. 
bands upon their wives. They consist of situations rather 
than of plots, and the victims evoke as little sympathy with 
their sufferings as do the perpetrators of the tricks with 
their motives. In many instances a taste for mere brutal 
horseplay serves as the chief instigation to mischief ; in others 
other motives for malice are supplied. More often than not, 
in the more elaborate compositions a lurid spot of tragedy 
discolours the scene, and, as M. Gebhart observes, ‘ on n’y 
‘ rit point toujours de trés bon cceur.’ ‘Thus they succeed 
one another. Comedies of humour without wit; comedies of 
sordid revenges for sordid wrongs; trivial jests ending in 
torture and madness; burlesques where death, in its most 
formidable aspects, terminates the farce. Such are the 
themes for laughter presented to audiences whose insatiable 
passion for gaiety is represented as dominating alike all 
sentiments of pity and all repugnance to vice. 

There is a certain grimness in the spectacle of a levity so 
consistent and complete—so, if one may thus express it, 
impenetrable. It is a levity without bounds. It extends 
almost beyond the horizon of imaginative realisation. It 
has no modern equivalent. The ostentation, superficiality, 
the assertiveness and flippancy of later days is unknown 
to it; it is as absolutely spontaneous and unconscious as itis 
callous and invincible. Nothing is too sacred or too revolting 
to enhance its enjoyment. The stories in the fabliaux of 
incidents connected with dead bodies— where fiction perhaps 
touches its lowest strata—became favourite models for the 
novelliert. ‘The abbreviated sketch of one composition of the 
kind will serve to illustrate the light-hearted brutality of 
such inventions.* A young priest, Pietro by name, ‘ avendo 
‘in animo di voler far una beffa’ on a youth attached to the 
service of his church, steals from its vault the body of a 
girl, and places it in the church in such a manner that the 
youth, whose duty calls him to ring the matin bell in the 
darkness of the early morning, is confronted by the appari- 
tion. The young sacristan’s first panic over, he discovers 
the truth of the ‘ beffa,’ and resolves to be quits with the 
priest. Pietro now sleeps the sleep of the just ; the sacristan 
secretly conveys the dead girl to Pietro’s sleeping room, and 
the first sight upon which his waking eyes fall is her dead 
face. Conscience-stricken by the memory of her violated 
sepulchre, Pietro, blind with terror, flies from what he takes 








* See ‘Le Cene’ di A. F, Grazzini (Il Lasca). Cena I., Novella vii. 
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to be an avenging spectre. Flying, he falls upon the stair- 
way, and, as the sacristan’s bell summons the household to 
prayers, is found senseless. Restored to consciousness, he 
raves of the phantom, and thus raving confesses the night’s 
misdeed. Meanwhile the sacristan, in the general confusion, 
has re-entered the house unmarked and restores the body to 
its grave, replacing the flower garland in the hair and re- 
arranging the death drapery. Thus, while both Pietro’s 
room and the vault are searched for confirmation of the 
young priest’s tale, no evidence is found to corroborate his 
delirious statement, while the sacristan, when interrogated, 
declares the whole episode to be a figment of Pietro’s 
imagination. The profaned sanctity of death now takes its 
sinister revenge. Knowing for truth what all around hold 
for a delusion, Pietro doubts his own sanity. A frenzied 
melancholy creeps over him, he can neither eat nor sleep, 
and, finally throwing himself from a window, he dies mi- 
serably upon the stones of the court below. Truly in such 
stories ‘on n’y rit point de bon cceur.’ 

Such stories, however, are but a section of the whole. 
Much still remains to rivet our imagination in the literature 
from which Shakespeare drew his ‘ Cymbeline ’ * and Chaucer 
his ‘ Griseldis.’ t Despite all its sins, it attracts and repels in 
almost equal degrees ; attracts by its gay simplicity, carrying 
us back to a world which laughed so easily at such sorry 
jests, interested itself in the contemplation of such childish 
stratagems, and wept over such fantastic extravaganzas of 
grief. Its passages of didactic piety, often the prefix to 
some peculiarly scurrilous episode or the envoy to the most 
unedifying anecdote, its moralisings on the obligations of 
domestic duties, the infringement of which in their most 
binding elements the ensuing plot most frequently illustrates, 
give a curious and illuminating colour to the atmosphere. 
They afford a key to the ethics of a world where principle 
and practice had agreed in all courtesy to differ; where 
religion, faith, purity, truth and honour received befitting 
verbal reverence, their contraries due condemnation, but 
where one deciphers in the very fact of that unquestioning 
acceptance of duly authorised truth—truth spiritual and 
moral—the testimony of a profound indifference. Thus they 
merely evade the laws of right doing. Antagonism to good, 








* Decameron, 2nd Day, 9th Novel. (Though Hallam attributes it to 
Cinthio.) 
+ Ibid. 10th Day, 10th Novel. 
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the antagonism of evil will, or that deeper antagonism of 
loyal minds embittered and alienated by the hypocrisies 
of convention, is absent. Avarice, the ambition which of 
sinners makes false saints, the marriage of the old to the 
young, the faithlessness of women—for the novellieri have 
their own decalogue—are rebuked and ridiculed, but rebuked 
without indignation, and ridiculed without scorn. The 
vices of the Church, moving Dante to austere rage, and 
Petrarca to resentful melancholy, serve Boccaccio and his 
comrades as convenient subject matter for comic raillery, 
The sins of the world are likewise arraigned, but it is at the 
world’s tribunal only. It is not the code of the soul, but the 
law of custom, they have infringed. Satires lapse into harle- 
quinades, and the most criminal delinquencies wear the mask 
of Christmas mummeries. It is this resolutely maintained 
levity of judgement, levity of heart, and levity of soul that 
ends, even more in the ‘ Decameron’ than elsewhere, by jarring 
our sympathies—this incessant recurrence to a very frenzy 
of buffoonery that eventually frets and outwearies our 
imagination. 

Yet the xovellieri are not without their prophet. 
Masuccio, it has been said, stands to them in much the same 
relationship as that borne by Savonarola to his brother 
monks. A gulf divides his work from theirs. They wrote 
to amuse, from the wide standpoint of the indifferent, to 
dissipate the malinconia of idle hours, to combat the tedium 
of life with laughter, to please their audience and to please 
themselves. Masuccio laughs too—it was the custom of the 
time—but his laughter is harsh. He too concocts—it was 
the fashion—coarse burlesques, but with him they have not 
even the merit of riotous spontaneity ; they are jests extorted 
from a sombre clown. He wrote with a pen of red-hot iron, 
pursuing the two objects of his especial hatred, the evil 
priest and the evil woman, with the invectives of a savage 
justice. He rails on the priesthood with the concentrated 
insolence of the priest, he denounces womanhood with the 
passionate hysteria of a woman. His denunciation of either 
is tainted with the worst qualities of both. In all his 
writings that unmistakable note, which we cail personal, is 
seldom absent ; his flail is not that of the apostle but of the 
fellow-sinner, and reading the stories of ‘ Il Novellino’ with 
their creed of fierce scepticism, one asks involuntarily ‘ What 
‘woman’s sin wrote Masuccio’s novels?’ 

He has put on one side, and for ever, the levity of 
Boccaccio’s philosophy ; the common phrases of artificial 
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courtesy break in his hand; where others deride he stabs ; 
nor are the sufferings he heaps upon his women allowed to 
expiate their least weaknesses; he has no use for pity. 
Nevertheless, let all be forgiven to him for the sake of that 
monopoly he held of virulent sincerity, of envenomed serious- 
ness; for the reality of his sentiment and the overpowering 
force of his conviction; for his hate itself, which climbs like 
a tongue of living flame through the sham stage fires of 
other novellieri, scorching, defacing, destroying, yet, like the 
storm-wind and the flood, an element of nature purifying 
while it devastates the earth. 

Of character-drawing either in Masuccio or his contem- 
poraries there is little. The figures in their stories are types 
rather than individuals. A single motive, a dominant 
passion, determines the plot—love, revenge, malice, vanity, 
are the prominent agencies. A man loves; forthwith he 
sacrifices honour, friendship, affection, to attain the satis- 
faction of his wishes. He suffers injury; straightway ‘he 
sets himself, in similar guise, to inflict an equal hurt upon 
his wronger. Vacillations born of the inner wavering of 
conflicting emotions, complications rising from the conten- 
tion of contrary instincts, are ignored. The result is a 
brilliant directness impossible to analysts to whom the side 
issues of action are apparent. ‘Two types of women alter- 
nate. The woman who, astute or foolish, is solely actuated 
by a sordid love of gain and pleasures, or a vulgar delight 
in intrigue—who is herself, according to the exigency of 
plot, either dupe or deceiver. Where her cunning fails she 
is ridiculed ; where it triumphs, applautled ; for never more 
barefacedly has the success of a crime been upheld as its 
apology. The converse type, be she peasant or gentile donna, 
wedded or unwedded, is gracious and loveworthy, ‘bella, 
‘honesta, costumata, savia.” The epithets are lavish. Where 
she loves she is invariably faithful, whether the bond be 
legitimate or, as is more often the case, unlawful. Of faith 
towards any other tie she is mainly innocent. Her morals 
have been much and often impugned, yet, it must be allowed, 
she possesses to the full the virtues of her sins. There is 
possibly little to urge in defence of her lighthearted ill- 
doings, but they have one extenuating point: she incurs 
the penalties of her weakness with uncalculating courage, 
and endures them, when inevitable, with unflinching im- 
penitence. She deviates from the narrow road, but it is 
to walk at the edge of a precipice—for the menace of a swift 
vengeance hung over the head of the woman who sinned. 
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Sometimes evaded, more often the sword fell. The screen 
of easy lies which no one believes and everyone, for social 
convenience, accepts, was a shield the Italian husband of 
the Renaissance never suffered for a moment to stand 
between his outraged honour and his revenge, and for the 
woman love’s crimes were wrought under the very shadow 
of a relentless death. A sinister phantom, armed and 
pitiless, waited upon the threshold in the veriest farce of 
commonplace intrigue. 

As the art of the novelist developed, however, a more 
definite individualisation takes the place of the type. In 
the sixteenth-century novels of Bandello there is a clear 
attempt at characterisation. For buoyant freshness and the 
jubilant grace of April the child-figure in the Venetian 
romance of ‘ Gerardo and Elena’ * stands out almost alone, 
The opening description, at its own period, has few parallels, 
Elena, a motherless child, is provided by her father’s solici- 
tude with the feast-day companionship of four sisters. 

‘When together with Elena they played many games ; amongst others 
they played forfeits, which was a game of ball. The four being from 
seventeen to twenty-one years old were each in love, and often while 
playing, now one, now another, would run out and look over the 
balconies at their lovers as they passed in gondoles below. But Elena, 
who was most simple, grew much displeased at this and pulled them 
back by their gowns to make them go on with the game. But they, 
to whom the sight of their lovers gave more joy than the ball, cared 
little for Elena, but stood fast by the windows, sometimes flinging 
flowers to their lovers as they went by. 

‘One day, when teased by Elena, one of her playmates said, “ Elena, 
if you could taste but a tithe of the pleasure we get in amusing our- 
selves at these windows, you would care nothing whatever for forfeits; 
but you are a simpleton, knowing nothing as yet of such traffic.’ ’ 

So the story opens: with those four girl faces looking 
down from the palace windows on the water street below, 
with its throng of gondolas, its merchants, its black- 
veiled women, and its lingering groups of lovers. Then 
came a day, feast-day though it be, when the girl faces are 
absent; Elena’s playfellows have forsaken her, and, sad and 
lonely, the little maiden of thirteen or fourteen summers 
takes her stand, not at the great windows of the palace 
frontage, but at the balcony overhanging a narrow sideway 
canal, and young Gerardo, on some enterprise of love, so fate 
will have it, passes below down the sequestered waterway. 

* Bandello, Parte I., Novella xxxxi. (The third story in Mr. 
Pinkerton’s translations.) 
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He sees the fair child’s head decked with a red carnation in 
the setting of the old grey wall, and seeing, he looks again. 
Her girl companions have taught Elena something, if but 
little; the word without its meaning, the token without the 
significance thereof. Elena ‘turned to Gerardo a merry 
‘look, such as she had often seen her playmates give to 
‘their gallants.’ Gerardo returns the silent greeting of her 
eyes, ‘while she, thinking it was a game, repaid him with 
‘a smile.’ Then the boat passes onwards, but soon the 
gondola returns and goes very slowly beneath the house, and 
Elena is still there, still looking down, with, it may be, her 
melancholy abated. This time it is Gerardo who smiles up 
at her, and lest the game should be incomplete or the picture 
lose one fraction of its mute grace, leaning over the edge of 
the stone she lets the crimson flower fall from its resting- 
place ‘above her ear’ to seek the kisses of Gerardo’s lips. 
‘The scent of the flower and the fairness of the girl set his 
‘heart on fire.” That other woman on whose quest the youth 
was bound has long to wait. But Elena ‘being very simple 
‘and not having as yet opened her breast to the darts of love, 
‘took no great heed of Gerardo, though it pleased her to see 
‘him.’ It was all to her but a pastime of looks exchanged and 
flowers cast down to kiss—a pastime which, like that ball- 
play she had played before, she will learn to know is a game 
of forfeits. 

The days go by. Each festival Elena, who now seeks 
solitude as much as earlier she had desired companionship, 
takes her stand at her window, and with glad, ignorant eyes 
awaits her lover’s salutation—though ‘ on common days she 
‘deemed it unmeet to play this game.’ Then Gerardo for 
very love falls sick, and the festas come and go, but his 
gondola is no more seen. Elena’s old nurse, whose fosterling 
he was, becomes his confidant. He tells her all, and of his 
love’s strange nature, ‘ seeing that he knew not the name of 
‘his beloved ;’ nor knew anything save that she is the fairest 
of five maidens who with gay faces look down from the 
palace balconies on festival mornings. And the old nurse is 
‘sure it must be one of Elena’s companions, Eiena being 
‘so innocent.’ Presently the old woman’s eyes are opened. 
Watching Elena unseen, one day, the girl grew very joyous. 
And surely so, for once again Gerardo’s gondola halts 
beneath the walls of her father’s house. With childish 
gestures Elena shows him, all unashamed, her gladness. 
In her hand she holds a nosegay of blossoms, doubtless 
sweet as that first carnation, and merrily she throws them 
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down. This time she has not cherished her flowers in vain, 
Gerardo—her love—has come back. 

Then, with semblance of great anger, the old nurse accuses 
her nurseling of her unabashed sins. First half with fear 
Elena listens, then her eyes tell her the old face she loves 
so well is not really wrathful, and thus ‘ she flung her arms 
‘about her neck, and kissing her as a child would do, 
* “Nena” —itis the pet name Venetian nurses bear—“ sweetest 
* of mothers, I humbly crave your pardon if in the game you 
* “saw me playing I erred, though myself I do not think it.”’ 
She tells all that has passed, the love-game she has played 
with roses and carnations, ‘and he with whom I chose to 
‘ play was the youth you saw. For my own part, I wish he 
‘would often go by, and I know not why you scold me ; but if 
‘it be very wrong, I will refrain therefrom.’ With a pathetic 
simplicity, strangely at variance with Bandello’s writings, the 
old nurse teaches the child her first lesson of womanhood. 
Delicately the wrinkled hands draw the veil of Love’s in- 
cognito, and, though simple and pure in heart, the girl has a 
‘ready wit and wholly understands.” Commonplace enough 
is the plot that follows; the unlikeness which set it apart 
merely consists in the reiterated expression of that unsullied 
innocence of soul. For never through all the griefs and joys 
and catastrophes of her wedded years does Elena lose her 
springtime grace of childhood. The divine flames —to quote 
that most brazen of episcopal storytellers—illuminate her 
heart and therewith open the eyes of her mind, but to the 
very end she retains the untainted purity of her playtime. 

Nor is this a single example of Bandello’s latent powers of 
characterisation. Painted in colours more vivid, if not more 
distinct, is his portrait of Spanish Violante.* The story (parti- 
ally and inadequately reproduced in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Triumph of Death ’) is a narrative of savage revenge taken 
by a woman tortured into crime. Didaco Centiglia forsakes 
his low-born wife, Violante, and openly weds another bride. 
For three days Violante is as one stunned ; she had loved him 
with an illimitable love—she wept and wasted away in her 
misery. Then, ‘so that for the future it should be less easy 
‘for men to betray,’ she set weeping aside. It chanced one 
day, she, being at her window, saw her lost lover ride by. 
He, though abashed and with changed colour, drew rein and 
greeted her. ‘Good morrow, madonna,’ is his light saluta- 
tion. ‘ How goes it with you?’ *‘ You give me good morrow 








* Bandello, Parte I., Novella xlii. (Fourth story of translations.) 
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‘with your lips,’ she answers smiling, ‘ but in truth you have 
‘given mea very sad day, and how it goes with me you know 
‘as well as I.’ A double traitor, that night he returns to 
Violante and perishes miserably—this honour alone she 
accords him—at her hands: ‘Tu ti potrai almen gloriare, che 
‘per mano d’ una donna, che amasti, e ella te senza fine 
‘amava, sei morto.’ 

The speech in which, self accused (not as fearful and 
sorrowing, but ‘ allegra e valorosa’) she confesses and vindi- 
cates her deed before the judge has a tragic pathos. Never 
does one forget that the man she has tortured and slain is 
the lover she, without limit, has loved. 

It is a masterpiece of dramatic vigour. 


‘Signor Vicert, you must know that more than a year ago Signor 
Didaco Centiglia, seeing that by no other way he could have my love, 
resolved to make me his wife. In the presence of my mother, my 
brothers, and Pietro, his servant, he wedded me at my own home, and 
for more than fifteen months shared my couch as my lawful husband. 
Then he, regardless of the fact that I was his lawful wife, only lately, 
as all Valencia knows, espoused the daughter of Signor Ramiro 
Vigliaracuta—though wife of his she is none, seeing that I was first 
married to him. Nor did this suffice him. Yesterday, as if I had 
been a woman of ill-life, impudently he visits me and pours a flood of 
lies into my ears, being at pains to make me believe that what was 
black was white. Hardly had he gone when he sent Pietro—whom you 
see here—to tell me he would spend the night now past in my 
company. ‘To this I agreed, for the way now seemed open for me to 
take such revenge upon him as I was able. Therefore, O most just 
Signor, have I come here that you may know all from my lips. With 
denials or entreaties I have nothing to do, deeming it too great 
cowardice to fear punishment for an act done wilfully and of delibera- 
tion. That my honour is safe suflices me. Last night, my lord, 
spurred thereto by the injury received, I took such vengeance upon 
my husband as seemed meet for the wrong which out of all reason he 
did me. With these hands I drove from his vile body his viler soul. 
Egli I honore tolto m’ aveva, ed io a lui ho la vita levata. Ma quanto 
piu si debba I’ honore che la vita apprezzare, ¢ troppo manifesto.’ 





Judging Violante to be of greater soul than belongs to 
womanhood, the judge sentences her to death, and she dies, 
still as before, ‘allegrae valorosa.’ Had the sentence been to 
life, possibly even her indomitable courage might have failed. 

It is self-evident that a gulf lies between such heroines as 
Violante and Elena and the puppets labelled good or evil of 
earlier writers, Boccaccio himself not altogether excepted. 
Though in his case, if his dramatis persone are puppets, the 
hand of a genius far other than Bandello’s moved the 
marionettes, 
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Of chivalry in either the earlier or the later novelle there 
is little trace. Italy—Dunlop is at pains to account for its 
absence-—was a land of merchants ; the soldier’s life was held 
in low repute, nor did a country split into small states and 
warring factions afford a favourable condition for the develope- 
ment of national traditions corresponding to the cycle of 
the ‘Cid’ in Spain or the Charlemagne legend of France, 
Nevertheless they are by no means wholly without records 
of magnanimous generosity and chivalrous instinct. Boe- 
caccio himself inscribed the exquisite idyl, best known as 
Alfred de Musset re-rendered it, of Lisa, the apothecary’s 
little daughter who lay dying for love of the young king, 
Re Pietro di Raona. Bandello recorded the story of Anselmo 
and Angelica, where the two feudal enemies are at strife 
each to outdo the other in ‘ cortesia ’—a plot which, while it 
faintly recalls the famous brother and sister scene of Measure 
‘ for Measure,’ * is a measure for measure of nobler fashion and 
unsullied import; and, to cite no more, the first story of Ser 
Giovanni’s ‘ Pecorone’ has the true note of generous romance. 
‘ Madonna ’—Galgano, her long despised lover, questions the 
wife of Messer Stricco—‘ greatly I marvel wherefore you have 
‘this night sent for me more than at any other time, seeing I 
‘ have so long desired and followed you who ever refused to see 
‘me or to hear;’ and she answered him that the praise with 
which her husband had so greatly lauded him had moved 
her ‘di non t’ esser pit cruda.’ Galgano said, ‘ Is this thing 
‘true?’ She answered, ‘In very deed, yes.’ ‘ And other 
‘reason you had none?’ he demanded. She replied, ‘ None.’ 
‘Truly,’ then Galgano said, ‘it shall not please God nor 
‘me—since your husband has done me such courtesy—that 
‘I towards him do villany.’ So Galgano left her. 

Such episodes may be but breaks in the chronicles of 
ignoble deeds and paltry crimes. Yet we need reminding 
that snch breaks are not so rare as we have been led to 
imagine. The forbidden tree, the science of human nature, 
with the novellieri, as in Eden of old, was the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good as well as of Evil, and for them it bore its 
Apples of Beauty as well as its ‘Apples of Wrath.’ For the 
rest—I quote from Boccaccio’s own words—these stories 
will not run after anyone to make him read them, and for 
him ‘chi va tra queste leggendo, lasci star quelle che 
* pungono, e quelle che dilettano, legga.’ 


* The original story is in Cinthio’s ‘Hecatommiti,’ Decade 8, 
Novel d. 
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Art. III.—1. Kéniyliche Museen zu Berlin—Beschreibendes 
Verzeichnis der Gemilde. Berlin: 1891. 


2, Jahrbiicher der kiniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen. 
Berlin: 1880-1897. 

3. Ermitage Impérial—Catalogue de la Galerie des Tableaux. 
Saint-Pétersbourg: 1887-1895. 


4, Fiithrer durch die Gemilde-Galerie—Alte Meister. Wien: 
1895-1896. 


5. Le Musée National du Louvre. Par GrorGes LAFENESTRE 
et EuGine RicnuTensercer. Paris: 1893. 

6. Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emive 
Micuent. London: 1894. 

7. ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ of the Pictures at Blenheim Palace. 
By Grorce Scuarr, F.8.A. London: 1862. 

8. Treasures of Art in Great Britain. By Gustav FriepRricu 
Waacen. London: 1854—1857. 


9. Buchanan’s ‘ Memoirs of Painting.” London: 1824. 


HRoUGHOUT the Middle Ages there were not wanting 
patrons of art of exalted rank and unlimited resources, 
such as Jean, Duc de Berry, brother of Charles V. of France, 
whose various ‘ Livres d’Heures ’ contain the finest northern 
miniatures of his time; or, again, Philippe le Bon of 
Burgundy, who attached to his service Jan van Eyck. Our 
own Richard II., too, was such a patron, as is shown not 
only by the curious quasi-hieratic effigy in Westminster 
Abbey, but still more strongly by the famous diptych of 
Wilton House, in which he is depicted at the feet of the 
Virgin—a work to which various authorities have in turn 
assigned an Italian, a purely English, and a Bohemian 
origin, but which may ultimately prove to be Southern 
French under an Italian influence. Earlier than this the 
Neapolitan kings of the Anjou dynasty had greatly en- 
couraged the noble Florentine art of the T'recento, covering 
their churches with frescoes by Giotto and the Giottesques 
who followed in his train, of which interesting remains are 
here and there in the Campanian city still extant. 

Even to mention the names of the Italian patrons of art 
throughout the Quattrocento, whether princes and tyrants, 
condottieri, bankers, or merchants, appears unnecessary, so 
familiar are their figures in the history of art and literature. 
The very type among the monarchs of the fifteenth century 
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of an artistic Maecenas is Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, 
whose passion for art and letters, whose active employment 
of Italian painters, sculptors, illuminators, enamellers, 
potters, and craftsmen generally are still evidenced in a 
great number of superb examples preserved in Hungary and 
elsewhere. 

Still, the collector of pictures, as distinguished from the 
patron of art, was not to be met with until the fifteenth 
century was on the wane and the Renaissance was nearing 
its climax. Even that keenest and most indefatigable of 
connoisseurs, the great Marchioness of Mantua, Isabella 
d’ Este Gonzaga, when she ordered a picture of Mantegna, of 
Bellini, of Perugino, of Leonardo, of Lorenzo Costa, or in- 
trigued to obtain possession of some Greco-Roman statue 
or bust, did not exactly look upon the work of art which 
she coveted as a detached thing, to be obtained first and 
placed afterwards, but assigned to it in her mind’s eye a 
permanent place in her Studio or some other apartment in the 
suite specially set aside for her in the Mantuan palace. 

Invaluable in its bearing upon the subject is the curious 
work ‘ Notizia di Opere di Disegno, pubblicata da J. Jacopo 
* Morelli’ (popularly known as ‘L’ Anonimo del Morelli’), 
which was originally printed in 1800, and carefully re-edited 
by the distinguished Milanese critic Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni in 
1884. It contains notices, written by the Venetian patrician 
Marcantonio Michiel, within the first thirty or forty years of 
the sixteenth century, of works of art existing at Padua, Cre- 
mona, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, and Venice, showing more par- 
ticularly how such connoisseurs as, for instance, Cardinal 
Pietro Bembo at Padua, and the patricians Antonio Pasqua- 
lino, Zuanne Ram, Zuanantonio Venier, Gabriel Vendramin, 
and others, at Venice, preserved in their palaces small but ex- 
quisitely well-chosen collections of pictures by deceased and 
living masters, both Italian and Netherlandish, as well as 
statues and precious objects. 

Francis I. of France was not less the collector of pictures 
and artistic rarities on a scale of royal magnificence and 
liberality than the splendid and gracious patron of art and 
artists. We all know how there came into his possession, 
among many other famous things, the ‘Mona Lisa’ and 
‘ Lucrezia Crivelli’ (‘Belle Ferronniére’) of Leonardo; the 
‘ Belle Jardiniére,’ ‘Grand Saint-Michel,’ and ‘Grande 
‘Famille de Frangois [’ of Raphael; the ‘Charity’ of 
Andrea del Sarto; the ‘Giulia Gonzaga’ of Sebastiano 
del Piombo. 
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Then, at the close of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, we have another art-loving and no less 
splendid monarch, Kaiser Rudolph II., whose ‘ Kunst- und 
‘ Schatzkammer’ in the Hradschin, at Prague, was one of 
the wonders of the time, containing as it did a world-famous 
collection of pictures, statues, bronzes, vessels of gold and 
silver, precious stones, pearls, crystals, ivories, pottery, and 
Oriental porcelain, coins, and mathematical instruments. 
This unsurpassed group of precious works was not, like the 
collection of Francis I., to be kept together definitively after 
the death of its founder, and handed down from generation 
to generation. At the end of the Thirty Years’ War, on 
August 26, 1648, the Swedes stormed the already more than 
once plundered Hradschin, and proceeded to a disintegra- 
tion and carrying off of its contents so absolute and final 
that it would be easier to specify what they left than what 
they took. In England the collector of pictures was of later 
growth still. Henry VIII., though he at various times kept 
in his train, besides Holbein, the Venetian Girolamo da 
Treviso, the Flemish family of the Hornebolts, or Horebouts, 
and other artists, and left among his possessions a great 
number of paintings or ‘ tables ’—as the inventory taken after 
his death has it—cannot as a connoisseur and patron of art 
be classed with the enthusiastic and munificent collectors 
just mentioned. He was not the man to be behind his 
brother sovereigns and rivals in anything appertaining to 
the routine and tradition of courts or the outward dignity 
of the monarch. It may be questioned, all the same, 
whether the painter or limner was to him more than an 
official or retainer of the lower order, whose chief function 
should be to portray the royal person, the royal consorts, 
the high dignitaries and noble ladies of the court. 

This is not the occasion on which to tell in detail how 
Charles I., beginning while he was still Prince of Wales, 
acquired within barely twenty years the most wonderful 
collection of moveable paintings—as distinguished from 
frescoes and monumental decorations—that the world had 
seen up to his time. The Prince in 1621, when he is of the 
same age as the century, already has the beginnings of a 
gallery, and shows his sureness of connoisseurship and his 
confidence in his own judgement. In January, 1625, just 
before his accession, Rubens writes of him to a correspon- 
dent: ‘Monsieur le Prince de Galles est le prince le plus 
‘amateur de la peinture qui soit aumonde.’ Those desirous 
of detailed information as to the negotiations in virtue of 
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which Charles obtained possession of the ‘Triumphs’ of 
Mantegna and the other celebrated works belonging to the 
Duke of Mantua, will find interesting particulars in Noel 
Sainsbury’s often quoted ‘Original Unpublished Papers 
‘illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens,’ and in 
Van der Doort’s catalogue of the King’s pictures, made in 
1639, and first published by Vertue. Charles’s taste for 
Titian matured, doubtless, during his stay in Madrid with 
Buckingham, when the long intervals resulting from the 
tedious negotiations for the Spanish Marriage were filled 
up with the study of the great masters, and the hunting 
down of such of their works as might at the moment be 
attainable. 

Reluctantly Philip 1V. was compelled, in accordance with 
Spanish etiquette, to present to Charles the so-called 
‘Venere del Pardo’ (the ‘Jupiter and Antiope,’ now in the 
Louvre); and the Stuart prince obtained also among other 
things Titian’s ‘ Lady in a Fur Cloak,’ now in the Vienna 
Gallery, and his ‘ Charles V. with the White Dog,’ which 
after Charles’s execution found its way back again, with a 
whole collection of masterpieces selected from those brought 
together by the late king, to Madrid. Among other great 
Titians promised to the Prince by the Spanish Court, but 
which, when the negotiations came to no satisfactory con- 
clusion, were apparently withheld, are to be numbered the 
‘Diana and Acton,’ and ‘ Diana and Calisto’ of the Elles- 
mere or Bridgewater Gallery ; the ‘ Europa,’ until quite lately 
among the Earl of Darnley’s pictures at Cobham; and the 
late ‘ Danaé’ of the Prado. It has sometimes been supposed 
that Philip—rigid in manners though by no means in 
morals—parted with these splendid examples of Venetian 
art in a frankly sensuous phase, not only to please Charles 
and his too influential friend, the parvenu Buckingham, 
but also out of a certain prudery. Yet this can hardly be, 
seeing that the Spanish king himself much later on commis- 
sioned of Rubens, then nearing the end of his career, those 
two marvellously brilliant studies in flesh-painting, the 
‘ Judgement of Paris’ and the ‘Three Graces,’ both now in 
the Prado Gallery, and further, after the Antwerp master’s 
death in 1640, purchased from his estate his magnificent 
copies of Titian’s ‘ Adam and Eve’ and ‘ Europa.’ 

Charles’s pictures were never actually concentrated in any 
one of the royal residences so as to constitute what we 
to-day call a gallery. They were distributed throughout the 
chief royal palaces of Whitehall, St. James’s, and Hampton 
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Court, and to a certain extent also in the minor residences 
of Greenwich, Nonesuch, Oatlands, and Wimbleton. Taken 
as a whole, they made up a collection such as is not sur- 
passed, even if it be equalled, by any among the great 
galleries of the world as they exist to-day. When it is 
remembered that until the breaking out of the Civil War 
London held also the wonderful artistic possessions of the 
Earl of Arundel and the Duke of Buckingham, it may safely 
be said that the English capital was then ahead of all other 
European cities, other than those of Italy, not indeed as a 
centre of art, but as a treasure-house of great works. 

The Duke of Buckingham had managed, before his short 
eareer was brought to a tragic close in 1628, to bring 
together a vast and famous collection of paintings both 
by old and contemporary masters. We may well infer that 
great pictures were not to him what they were to Charles 
and to Arundel. He must have them famous and costly— 
more famous and more costly than those of any subject—to 
match his jewels, his pearls, his clothes, his palatial dwelling, 
his exterior magnificence generally. The collection rose 
into existence and fame almost as rapidly as did the hand- 
some favourite himself. It must have contained a good 
many more than doubtful Leonardos, Michelangelos, and 
Raphaels, judging by certain examples that have found 
their way into Continental galleries; but also certain 
masterpieces of the first order, which, by the sale of the 
gallery, effected by his son, the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in 1648 at Antwerp, were for ever lost to this country. 
The greater number of these were purchased on very easy 
terms by the Archduke Leopold William, then Regent of 
the Netherlands, and by his will of 1661, bequeathing them 
to his nephew, Leopold I., they passed detinitively to the 
Imperial House of Austria. 'The Dresden Gallery contains one 
of the pearls of Buckingham’s collection, Rubens’s famous 
‘Boar Hunt,’ of which an original repetition, on a some- 
what larger scale, has recently passed from the Adrian 
Hope collection into the Glasgow Corporation Gallery. To 
that remarkable collection of old masters belongs, by the 
way, one of the few good pictures belonging to Buckingham 
which did tind their way back to England. This is the 
singularly fine though somewhat coarsely exuberant work 
by Rubens and Breughel, catalogued as ‘The Worship of 
‘the many-breasted Goddess.’ Luckily it appears to have 
hitherto escaped the censure of those Glasgow citizens 
whose prurient purity is offended by the cold classi- 
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calities of Lord Leighton and Sir E. Poynter. But it is 
in the Imperial Gallery of Vienna that the cream of 
the collection dispersed at Antwerp must be sought for, and 
the pictures now to be mentioned are all to be found there, 
First among them in reputation comes Titian’s great ‘ Ecce 
*‘ Homo’ of 1545, one of his most famous, yet hardly one of 
his finest, pictures; it is the work for which Lord Arundel 
is said to have vainly offered the Duke the then unparalleled 
sum of 7,000/. An ‘Entombment’ signed ‘ Titianus,’ but 
containing much work that cannot be Titian’s own, has a 
like origin. ‘ A. Warrior,’ now variously ascribed to Cariani 
and Torbido, but more probably by the latter or another 
Veronese influenced by Giorgione, was among Buckingham’s 
pictures as by the Castelfranco master. The much-vaunted 
‘ Pieta,’ by Andrea del Sarto, was, it would appear, bought 
at the Buckingham sale, not by the Archduke Leopold 
William, but by the Emperor Ferdinand III. Among the 
chief treasures were the Rubenses, obtained by the favourite 
for the most part at the fountain-head. Among those now in 
the too sumptuous palace of art at Vienna are ‘Cimon and 
‘Iphigenia,’ and the magnificent ‘ Worship of Venus,’ in 
which Rubens, altogether loosing the rein, lets his unbridled 
naturalism run away with him in a fashion only to be 
paralleled in the tremendous ‘ Kermesse’ of the Louvre 
and the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents’ at Munich. Yet other 
Rubenses, now among those gathered together in the same 
place, were ‘St. Pepin, Duke of Brabant, and his daughter, 
‘St. Bega,’ and ‘The Hermit with the Sleeping Angelica,’ 
But what was the loss thus inflicted compared with the 
irreparable injury sustained when, almost immediately after 
the execution of Charles I., steps were taken by the 
Commonwealth to convert into money his art treasures, so 
laboriously, and with so exquisite and discerning a taste, 
brought together within a few short years? High as 
England now stands in virtue of her great national collec- 
tions—a first-rate power now no less in this than in all 
other respects—she has never wholly recovered from the 
shattering blow. Jt is unnecessary to describe yet again 
what took place on this in more ways than one funereal 
occasion, or to show how Spain managed to acquire, with 
some things that had already been her own, many a master- 
piece that had come to Charles from Italy; how the kings, 
princes, noblemen, and dealers of the Continent—and a 
number of English confréres of the latter, too, both amateurs 
and professionals—made their pleasure and their profit out 
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of the treasure thus unwisely offered in ignorance or disre- 
gard of its inestimable value. Luckily Cromwell, less out 
of any special love of art than with a view of asserting and 
confirming his quasi-dictatorial position, caused to be re- 
served—in strict accordance, be it owned, with the Parlia- 
mentary resolution to that effect—certain important works 
of art for the adornment of Hampton Court Palace, which 
was assigned to him as a residence. Foremost among these 
were the ‘Triumph of Julius Cesar’ by Andrea Mantegna, 
and the great ‘Cartoons’ of Raphael, both of which are 
happily still among the most envied of Engiand’s artistic 
possessions. It is easy to understand how the austere majesty, 
if not the decorative magnificence, of Mantegna’s master- 
pieces may have appealed to Cromwell, since they express, as 
no work even of the conquering race itself expresses, the iron 
domination and well-caleulated pomp of Rome. Raphael’s 
‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ would, on the other hand, recommend 
themselves because their sublimity was marred to the 
Puritan by no taint of ritual or Popish abomination, such 
as must have rendered more abhorrent to him and his 
entourage the sacred than even the most secular works in 
the king’s collection. 

A mere promenade through the principal galleries of 
Europe will show the lover of ‘painting but too well what 
England irretrievably lost on this black day in her artistic 
annals. Proud as he may be—and not without the best 
possible reason—of our own magnificent National Gallery, 
and of those royal collections at Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, and Hampton Court, which in the larger sense must 
be considered as its annexes, he will not, even now, pass 
through the Louvre without a pang, remembering what 
jewels of the purest water enrich it, which once belonged 
to Charles Stuart. The Salon Carré and the Long Gallery 
are a very treasure-house of his favourite works. Among 
the Venetian pictures, the very recollection of which dazzles 
our eyes, as it grieves our heart, are the ‘Concert Champétre ’ 
of Giorgione; the so-called ‘Alfonso I. of Ferrara and 
‘Laura Dianti;’ the marvellous ‘Entombment;’ the 
‘Christ with the Disciples at Emmaus;’ the ‘ Alfonso 
‘ d’Avalos, Marques del Vasto and his Family ;’ all of them 
masterpieces of Titian. Of Correggio we find there the 
‘Jupiter and Antiope ’-perhaps the most wonderful piece of 
mere painting that ever came from his brush—and those 
two famous temperas ‘''he Flaying of Marsyas’ and ‘ The 
‘Triumph of Virtue’ (?) which were among the royal col- 
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lector’s most cherished possessions. The ‘ Krasmus’ of 
Holbein, which shares with the entirely different picture at 
Longford Castle the honour of being the finest known 
portrait of the great humanist of Rotterdam, belonged to 
Charles as Prince of Wales. He exchanged it with the 
French Crown for that curious enigmatic ‘St. John the 
‘ Baptist,’ then, as now, attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, 
which was on the dispersal of the king’s collections bought 
back by France, and is now in the Long Gallery of the 
Louvre. The ‘St. John’ can no longer be allowed to pass 
unchallenged as a genuine work of Leonardo, especially at 
the Louvre, which possesses almost all his finished paintings, 
If we pass from the Louvre to the Prado we shall, in the 
wonderful gallery of Madrid, find nearly as much to excite 
our remorse and envy. We will willingly leave to the 
Spaniards ‘ La Perla,’ the once famous ‘ Holy Family’ of 
Raphael, a sombre, cold, and academic performance, in which 
his share must be strictly limited to the first motive. But 
England does not possess, and is now not likely to acquire, 
an Andrea del Sarto as important as the ‘ Holy Family with 
‘the Angel,’ while our regret at the loss of Titian’s ‘ Twelve 
* Caesars ’—or rather the eleven to which Van Dyck added a 
twelfth in lien of a ruined piece—is deepened by the circum- 
stance that in some fire at the Royal Palace at Madrid they 
have been swallowed up, and since the seventeenth century 
can be judged only in copies. And then Madrid further 
owns of the king’s pictures, among many other things 
of note, Titian’s ‘ Charles V. with the White Dog,’ the 
sensuous ‘Venus with the Organ Player’—a_ splendid 
late performance of the same master, of which the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge and the Dresden 
Gallery possess adaptations with considerable variations— 
a ‘St. Margaret,’ the ‘ Repose in Egypt,’ and ‘The Marqués 
‘del Vasto haranguing his Troops ’—the two last-named 
works being very doubtful as Titians. Of the same pro- 
venance is Tintoretto’s great ‘ Christ washing the feet of His 
‘ Disciples’ at the Escorial, perhaps the most important 
example to be seen outside Venice of that meteor-like ill- 
balanced genius, which now is best to be judged in England 
by the ‘ Nine Muses’ of Hampton Court, and the ‘ Entomb- 
‘ment’ of the Ellesmere Gallery. 

In Vienna, the State Gallery of which contains, as has 
been shown, so many things that once belonged to the hapless 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, we recognise as having 
been once among the Stuart king’s treasures that genuine 
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Titian the ‘ Lady in a Fur Cloak,’ whose features are the same 
as those of the ‘ Venus with the Dog’ in the Tribuna, and of 
the so-called ‘ Bella di Tiziano’ at the Pitti—all of these 
being deemed to represent, with more or less fidelity, 
Eleonora, Duchess of Urbino. The nobly characterised 
‘Head of a Man in Three Aspects,’ which was in Van der 
Doort’s catalogue as a Titian, is now at Vienna more pro- 
perly ascribed to Lorenzo Lotto. From this Van Dyck 
doubtless took the first idea for his ‘Charles I. in Three 
‘Aspects,’ now at Windsor, and originally done for the 
instruction of the sculptor Bernini. A‘ Holy Family,’ which 
figures among Charles’s possessions as an Andrea del Sarto, 
has since been ascribed to Bugiardini, but is more properly 
catalogued in Vienna as by Franciabigio; it has absolutely 
the same character as the ‘Madonna del Pozzo’ of the 
Tribuna, once numbered among the Raphaels of the Florence 
Gallery. 

In the Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg we find, with 
other things, that jewel of Raphael’s early time, the ‘St. 
‘George with the Garter,’ which was, however, acquired by 
Russia more than a century later, with the collection of Crozat, 
Baron de Thiers. Still later did the Imperial House obtain 
the beautiful ‘ Madone aux Perdrix’ of Van Dyck, which, once 
in the gallery of Charles I., came last from the Houghton 
Hall collection. Rich as England is in examples of Sir 
Anthony’s art as a portrait-painter, she is the poorer for the 
loss of a masterpiece representing the sacred art of his 
second Flemish or post-Italian style—a branch of his prac- 
tice which has never been well represented over here. Van 
Dyck has rarely, if ever, more happily than in the Hermi- 
tage canvas paraphrased the radiant, reposeful art in similar 
subjects of Titian. 

At the Restoration an attempt was forthwith made to 
reconstitute the royal collections on the ruins of the late 
king’s unrivalled possessions. Some things were willingly 
delivered up, while others, such as the great equestrian 
‘Charles L, now at Windsor, were recovered under 
threats or by actual legal process. Then the Dutch 
States, wishing to compliment Charles Il., purchased 
and presented to him the pictures of Van Reynst, a rich 
Dutch amateur, who had been a buyer of many though 
perhaps not very important things at the great sale. Still, 
the loss of the greatest canvases, a few of which have 
just now been enumerated, was irreparable; except the 
noble Van Dycks, so intimately connected with the Royal 
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House of England, and now for the most part at Windsor, 
few works of the very first order were then recovered. Such 
pictures with the C.R. and the superposed crown as the 
National Gallery and the royal collections can now show— 
including the ‘ Education of Cupid,’ of Correggio, the ‘ Peace 
‘and War,’ actually painted in England by Rubens in 1629, 
and the ‘St. George and the Dragon,’ of Buckingham 
Palace, also done by him over here—were brought back from 
abroad in comparatively recent times. 

Beyond this partial reconstitution of the royal galleries, 
as evidenced by the catalogue of James II.’s pictures, and 
the addition to these of many portraits, and of such series 
of more or less fanciful presentments as Lely’s debonair 
‘ Windsor Beauties,’ not much would appear to have been 
done during the reigns of Charles and James by way of 
increasing Kngland’s artistic possessions. William III., on 
the contrary, must be deemed to have contributed appre- 
ciably still further to diminish them. After his death we 
find that, in some unexplained fashion, important pictures 
belonging to the English Crown—some of them with 
Charles 1.’s cypher—have passed over to Holland, and Queen 
Anne on her accession makes a formal demand for their resti- 
tution, which meets evidently with no success, since, for the 
most part, the pictures in dispute are now to be found in the 
Royal Museum of the Hague, the admirable new catalogue 
of which (1895) furnishes in connection with them some very 
interesting particulars. Among these are Holbein’s splendid 
* Robert Cheseman with the Hawk,’ dated 1533,and‘ Man with 
‘a Hawk,’ dated 1542, and perhaps the beautiful ‘ Portrait 
‘of a Lady’ (No. 275), falsely attributed to the Bile master, 
but really by a contemporary Netherlander. This last was, 
at any rate, in King Charles’s collection, and, what is more, 
as a Leonardo da Vinci! Two pictures in the same group of 
misappropriated royal treasures, and now, like their fellows, 
to be found at the Hague, are the portraits of Francesco 
Giamberti and his son, the famous Florentine architect and 
sculptor, Giuliano da San Gallo, by Piero di Cosimo—the 
same of which Vasari speaks as follows :—‘ Francesco di San 
* Gallo ancora ha di mano di Pietro due ritratti, ? uno di 
‘Giuliano suo padre, l altro di Francesco Giamberti suo 
‘avolo, che paion vivi.2 These were Nos. 17 and 18 in 
Queen Anne’s list, and were there described as ‘ An old 
‘man’s head in a red cap, y* manner of Albert Diirer, and an 
* old man’s head in a black cap, by y* same hand.’ The two 
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portraits were first restored to Piero di Cosimo by Dr. 
Gustavo Frizzoni in his ‘ Arte Italiana del Rinascimento.’ 

The great Duke of Marlborough was in the course of his 
victorious campaigns the recipient of many gifts of fine 
pictures, and especially of fine pictures by Rubens. Thus 
among the celebrated examples of the Antwerp master’s 
brush once to be found in the sumptuous, unlovely palace of 
Blenheim were a ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ Lot with his 
‘Daughters,’ presented to the illustrious commander by the 
Emperor of Austria; the magnificent ‘ Héléne Fourment 
‘and Rubens, with their infant child,’ presented by the city 
of Brussels; the ‘ Departure of Lot and his Family from 
‘Sodom,’ presented by the city of Antwerp. The Duke pur- 
chased at Munich and sent to England the vast equestrian 
portrait of Charles I., which from Blenheim passed into the 
National Gallery; it had been sold for 150/. among the effects 
of the Crown after the king’s death. It was not until much 
later—in the year 1764—that Raphael’s ‘Madonna degli 
‘ Ansidei’ was acquired from the church of 8. Fiorenzo at 
Perugia by Gavin Hamilton for Lord Robert Spencer, and 
by the latter presented to his eldest brother, the third Dake of 
Marlborough. Lord Robert, though he gave, or, it may be, 
sold, the picture itself, kept for a long period one of the 
predella pieces, ‘The Preaching of St. John the Baptist,’ 
parting with it only thirty years later to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

It was in the latter part of the eighteenth century that 
a new and eager buyer of great pictures appeared on the 
scene. ‘This was Catherine II., Empress of Russia, who 
wisely deemed that her réle of great sovereign, competing 
in fame and dignity with other sovereigns of higher lineage 
and more firmly established position, imposed no less the 
intelligent and efficacious protection of art and letters than 
the ostentatious pomp and splendour which is one obvious 
and indispensable element of court life. 

In 1771 she had purchased in Paris the collection of 
Crozat, Baron de Thiers, including besides many Rem- 
brandts and Van Dycks, the ‘Cardinal Pole’ of Sebastiano 
del Piombo, and the interesting full-length ‘Judith,’ until 
recently ascribed at the Hermitage to Moretto, and now again 
tentatively given to Giorgione. In 1779 she succeeded in 
obtaining, at the price of 35,000/., the famous Houghton 
Hall collection brought together by Robert Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, and described by Horace Walpole in that now 
somewhat scarce book, ‘Aides Walpoliane,’ dating from 
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1745. ‘There were comprised in it one hundred and ninety- 
eight pictures, including thirteen given to Rubens and 
twelve to Van Dyck. One important work was the original 
‘Abraham sacrificing Isaac’ of Rembrandt, dated 1635, 
It is of this picture that there is so interesting a repetition 
in the Alte Pinakothek of Munich, painted by a pupil and 
retouched by the master. It bears the instructive signa- 
ture, ‘ Rembrandt verandert en obergeschildert, 1636,’ that 
is ‘ Rembrandt altered and painted over—1636.’ 

The Rubenses included the magnificent full-length ‘ Héléne 
‘ Fourment,’ which is one of the most engaging presentments 
of that exuberant beauty; the great ‘Jesus in the House 
‘of Simon the Pharisee,’ a large share of the work in which 
may be attributed to Van Dyck; and a series of masterly 
sketches for the triumpha! arches which were erected at Ant- 
werp on the entry of the Cardinal-Infant, Don Ferdinand, 
in 1635. The Van Dycks comprised, besides the beautiful 
‘Madone aux Perdrix’ already discussed, the companion 
full-lengths of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, which are 
those mentioned as ‘Le Roi en armes donné au Baron 
‘Warto’ and ‘La Reyne au d° Baron’ in the account of 
pictures not paid for, which was sent in by Sir Anthony 
to his royal master about 1639. Then we have the 
‘Inigo Jones,’ the portrait group of two young girls, 
‘ Elizabeth and Philadelphia Wharton, and, best of all, 
the exquisite three-quarter length ‘Lord Philip Wharton 
‘at the age of nineteen,’ painted in 1632. This last, as a 
presentment of aristocratic youth and beauty in its flower, 
matches the best that even Van Dyck, the supreme painter 
of boyish distinction and charm, has done in the same 
style. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of these remarks, 
further to trace out in detail the growth of the great private 
galleries of England during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. It was with the wars which accompanied and fol- 
lowed upon the French Revolution of 1789 that the great 
chance of the English collectors came. Not only in France, but 
all over Europe, the effervescence was so great, the tenure 
of property in general and of works of art in particular— 
whether the owners were states, religious communities, or 
private individuals—became so uncertain, that astute and 
well-instructed English dealers, acting sometimes for them- 
selves, but more often for opulent English connoisseurs, 
found unequalled opportunities for fishing in the troubled 
waters. 
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What gave a still higher fashion to the taste for the 
collection of Italian pictures belonging to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was the transmission to England of the 
famous collection of the Palais Royal, brought together by 
the Regent, Philip of Orleans, and sold by his descendant 
the traitorous and contemptible Philippe Egalité in 1792, 
when the Revolution was at its climax. ‘The pictures of the 
Italian and French schools were made over to a banker of 
Brussels, named Walkuers (?), for 750,000 frances, and by 
him again sold to M. Laborde de Mereville for 900,000 frances. 
The latter—an optimist, indeed—had commenced the con- 
struction of a magnificent gallery in the Rue d’Artois, but 
soon found himself compelled to seek refuge in England 
and to transport thither his newly acquired treasures. The 
pictures of the Flemish, Dutch, and German schools had 
also been sold by the Duc d’Orléans in 1792 to Mr. Thomas 
Moore Slade, acting on behalf of himself and Lord Kin- 
naird, Mr. Morland, and Mr. Hammersley. This section also 
of the splendid gallery was transmitted to England when 
the most tremendous days of the Revolution began. A 
contract was entered into between an eminent house in the 
City of London, to which the Italian and French pictures 
had been consigned on behalf of M. Laborde, and Mr. Bryan, 
acting for the Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
the Earl Gower (afterwards Marquis of Stafford), under which 
the latter agreed to purchase that whole section of the 
collection at the price of 43,000/. These three noblemen 
then arranged among themselves to select a certain pro- 
portion of the pictures for their own private collections, 
and to allow the remainder to be sold by private contract, 
after a public exhibition should have been made in London 
of the entire gallery. The exhibition thus decided upon 
commenced on December 26, 1798, in two sets of rooms 
belonging to Mr. Bryan—the one in Pall Mall, the other at 
the Lyceum—neither of these places being in itself suffi- 
ciently extensive to contain the entire collection. The 
exhibition was continued for six months, and in itself brought 
considerable gain to the trio of noblemen, whom we should 
in modern parlance have styled the Orleans Gallery Syndicate. 
In those days, when there was as yet no National Gallery, 
and neither the possessions of the Crown nor those of high- 
placed dilettanti were treely made accessible to the ordinary 
citizen, such a display must, indeed, have had {or lovers of the 
best in painting an extraordinary interest and attractiveness. 

Among the most noticeable works of this class included in 
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the gallery as then sold were Raphael’s ‘Madone de la 
* Maison d’Orléans’ and the ‘ Bridgewater Madonna,’ and that 
much more questionable Raphael the ‘ Vierge au Palmier ;’ 
Sebastiano del Piombo’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ now in the 
National Gallery ; Correggio’s ‘ Danaé;’ Titian’s ‘ Noli me 
‘ tangere,’ now in the National Gallery; his ‘ Rape of 
‘ Europa,’ until lately among Earl Darnley’s pictures at 
Cobham ; the famous canvases of the Ellesmere Gallery, 
‘ Diana and Acton’ and ‘ Diana and Calisto ’—these three 
last-named works being masterpieces of Vecellio’s late 
time; and his charming ‘ Vénus a la Coquille,’ also to be 
found at Bridgewater House. 

The ‘ Danaé’ of Correggio is no less a picture than the 
masterpiece in the Borghese Gallery, which counts among 
the half-dozen tinest things there. It was soon again lost 
to England, being sold with the pictures of its subsequent 
purchaser, Henry Hope, and a little later on finding its way 
back to Paris, where it was acquired by the Princess 
Borghese. It does not appear to have ever belonged to the 
Duke of Bridgewater, as is stated by Signor Corrado Ricci 
in his new biography of Correggio. The ‘ Danaé’ is one 
among the very few Italian pictures which, once lost to 
Italy, have at a subsequent period been restored to her. 
Strange to say, another picture of mark which has in a 
similar fashion found its way back to its land of origin is 
also a Correggio. We refer toa ‘ Nativity,’ which must take 
rank as one of the most beautiful things belonging to that 
earliest period—first defined and made clear to the student 
by the late Giovanni Morelli and his followers—of which 
the culminating work is the vast ‘ Madonna and Child, with 
‘St. Francis and other Saints,’ now the only unspoilt 
Correggio in the Dresden Gallery. This ‘ Nativity’ has 
within the last few years been purchased in London by 
Signor Benigno Crespi of Milan, who has added it to his 
already rich collection in that city. Other famous pictures 
in the Orleans Gallery—to pick out a few almost at random— 
were Tintoretto’s splendid ‘ Entombment,’ now at Bridge- 
water House; that marvel of rhetorical passion Annibale 
Carracci’s once so enthusiastically admired ‘Three Maries,’ 
now at Castle Howard; Rubens’s ‘Thomyris with the head 
‘of Cyrus, now at Cobham; Rembrandt’s ‘The Cradle’ 
(a ‘Holy Family’), in the possession of Mr. Boughton 
Knight at Downton Castle, and the sombre pathetic ¢ Mill,’ 
still to be found among the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
pictures at Bowood. 
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Up to the time at which we have arrived, though the 
Flemish and Dutch masters came in for their full share of 
admiration, the Italians of the Cinguecento and Seicento were 
predominant in England, and the great style—the grande 
gusto as they then called it, in England —was what the connois- 
seur revered, or, as the case might be, thought himself bound 
torevere. ‘The pronounced preference of the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV., for the Flemish and Dutch masters 
altered that state of things somewhat for the time being, and 
caused his favourites to be more sought after than ever for 
the cabinets of private collectors, since they alone found 
favour with the ruler who aspired to give the tone in con- 
noisseurship as in fashion. Whatever sins may rightly be 
charged against this most shallow and extravagant of princes, 
it must be conceded that he and his agents gave conclusive 
proof of excellent taste, and enriched the British Crown 
with many magnificent pictures—including the great series 
of Rembrandts and the other treasures of Netherlandish 
art now contained in the fine gallery at Buckingham Palace—- 
as well as with a collection of Sévres porcelain which knows 
no rival whether in France or England. 

In 1821—that is, three years before the National Gallery 
was founded by the grant of Parliament made for the 
purchase of the Angerstein pictures—England suffered one 
of the greatest losses that she has ever had to endure, 
though it was one the full extent of which was not felt 
at the time. In that year the Prussian Government 
acquired, for the sum of 750,000 thalers, or about 
110,000/., the whole of the collection which had been 
brought together by Mr. KE. Solly, an English banker and 
collector, during the preceding ten years of the century. 
This, together with a large selection of paintings made 
from the royal palaces at Berlin and Potsdam, formed the 
nucleus of the great Berlin Museum, formally established 
in 1829. It constitutes even now the very blood and bone 
of a gallery unsurpassed on its own ground—the section 
indeed of that gallery which, including as it does a 
great series of undoubted masterpieces of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, may safely challenge comparison with the corresponding 
section of any other State institution north of the Alps. 

It is nothing short of astonishing to find an English 
collector bringing together pictures of the class to which 
these works belong at a moment when the reign of the Cinque- 
cento and the Seicento appeared to be still undisputed. Mr. 
Solly wisely profited by the continued vogue of the great 
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sixteenth-century masters, and their successors the Carracci, 
It was thus, no doubt, that he was able to obtain at a com- 
paratively small cost those wonderful examples of fifteenth. 
century art, which are certainly such as could not be 
paralleled in any private collection of to-day whether at home 
orabroad. Of Fra Filippo Lippi there are no less than three 
examples, of which the ‘ Madonna adoring the Infant Christ’ 
is perhaps the loveliest work of the Tuscan master to be 
found outside Florence. Of Botticelli we have that great 
tondo, the ‘ Virgin and Child with Angels,’ mentioned by 
Vasari as ‘ cosa bellissima,’ the large ‘St. Sebastian,’ and a 
more doubtful ‘Venus,’ which repeats the chief figure in 
the famous ‘ Birth of Venus’ at the Uffizi. The splendid 
‘Wings of an Altarpiece with Saints,’ showing Signorelli 
at his best, are also mentioned by Vasari. We say nothing 
on the present occasion of the pictures by Filippino Lippi, 
Piero di Cosimo, Raffaelino del Garbo, Domenico Ghirlandajo 
and his school, Lorenzo di Credi, and other Florentine 
masters. 

The schools of North Italy were even more admirably 
illustrated in the Solly collection. The Ferrarese caposcuola 
Cosimo (or Cosmé) Tura is represented by the ‘ Madonna 
‘and Child enthroned, with Saints,’ a masterpiece of its kind, 
which leaves far behind it everything else that he has 
produced. Here the charm of delicate colour and skilful 
chiaroscuro tones down somewhat those tremendous asperi- 
ties which appear in their naked harshness in the pictures 
at the Louvre and the National Gallery, while leaving un- 
impaired the austere dignity and passion which are, above 
all, distinctive of his art. Mantegna himself is represented 
by the monumental portrait of Cardinal Luigi Scarampi. 
Then, again, what example of Lorenzo Costa now to be 
found in England can for a moment compare in importance 
with the ‘Presentation of Christ in the Temple,’ which is 
accompanied in the Berlin Gallery by an equally authentic 
* Descent from the Cross’ coming from the same rich collec- 
tion? Venice herself cannot match, as an example of Alvise 
Vivarini’s art, the great ‘Madonna and Child enthroned, 
‘with Saints,’ which came originally from Sta. Maria dei 
Battuti at Belluno: it is as incontestably Alvise’s master- 
piece as the altarpiece by Tura is the masterpiece of the 
great Ferrarese. ‘The beautiful ‘ Pieti’ by Giovanni Bellini 
belongs to the later phase of his intensely earnest Paduan 
manner, and takes rank with the pictures of the same subject 
to be found in the Brera and at Rimini. Among the later 
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Venetians we find Lorenzo Lotto represented by the 
diptych ‘St. Sebastian and St. Christopher,’ and by that 
strangely extravagant ‘Christ taking leave of His Mother,’ 
in which the quality of the light and atmosphere are as 
wonderful as in a fine De Hooch. Of Titian there is the 
authentic and fine ‘ Portrait of the Artist,’ an unfinished 
canvas which bears a close resemblance to the well-known 
picture in the Painters’ Gallery at the Uffizi. Special mention 
must also be made of Raphael’s interesting and eminently 
Peruginesque ‘ Virgin and Child,’ painted about 1501, 
and known as the ‘ Madonna Solly.’ But the great glory 
of the Solly collection—the possession in virtue of which 
alone Berlin could always claim the highest rank as a 
picture-gallery—-was the group of panels which formerly 
constituted the wings of the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb’ by 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck, of which the central portion still 
remains in its own chapel in the church of St. Bavon at 
Ghent. All the rest is at Berlin, with the exception of the 
‘Adam’ and ‘ Eve,’ which have found their way to the 
Brussels Gallery. It is probable that, were these radiantly 
beautiful panels, perfect in preservation and mellowed to 
a more harmonious splendour by the hand of time, now 
again to be offered for sale, they would bring in nearly as 
much as was paid for the whole Solly collection. The 
strange, repellent ‘Christ as King of Kings,’ bearing the 
date 1438, is another Van Kyck that Berlin owes to the 
same source. Yet another of the most vaunted possessions 
of the gallery—the ‘ Portrait of the merchant George Gisze,’ 
by Hans Holbein the younger—has a like origin. Other 
Van Eycks in the same surprisingly rich series, which were 
once in England, though not in the Solly collection, are the 
‘Portrait of Jan Arnolfini,’ bought at the Nieuwenhuis 
sale in London in 1886, and the exquisitely finished little 
‘Madonna with the Carthusian,’ from the Marquess of 
Exeter’s collection at Burleigh House, purchased in 1888. 
This last piece is, however, more probably a Petrus Cristus, 
founded on some original by Jan van Eyck. We shall see 
a little later on that the Berlin Gallery, true to its original 
traditions, has continued to derive many of its most important 
acquisitions from England. 

It is during the last fifteen years, or thereabouts, that 
the tables have been turned, and England has become the 
market to which the whole Continent of Europe and the 
United States of America have learned to look when fine 
pictures, whether of the Italian, Netherlandish, German, or 
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English schools are wanted. A combination of causes hag 
brought about this curious, and to English students and 
lovers of art most disquieting, state of things. First, we 
have the marked decline among wealthy connoisseurs of 
the taste for the great Italian schools, and the fashionable 
mania, especially among those who stand at the head of 
the haute finance, for the English masters of the eighteenth 
century. Then, there has been developed a corresponding 
acquisitiveness among the great private collectors of France, 
Germany, and the United States, many of whom still covet 
the works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, while 
all, without exception, are equally eager to possess the can- 
vases of Rembrandt. Above all there must be taken into 
account in appreciating the present situation the astonishing 
energy and enthusiasm displayed by the learned ‘ Galerie- 
‘ Direktoren,’ who so admirably steer the ship of the Berlin 
Museum, and enable it to profit largely whenever some 
great English house puts its possessions on the market, or 
offers them privately for sale. The Emperor of Germany, 
too, has splendidly played the part of deus ex machina in 
a number of instances—putting his hand, with untiring 
generosity, into some private chest of his, whenever, the 
available resources of the State Museums having been momen- 
tarily exhausted, no regular funds are found to be avail- 
able for exceptional occasions. It must be owned, too, though 
we do so with the greatest reluctance, that the marvellously 
interesting exhibitions of Old Masters which have succeeded 
each other regularly during the last quarter of a century at 
Burlington House have been the cause of evil as well as of 
good. They have shown to every lynx-eyed foreign dealer 
and gallery director where the hidden as well as the known 
artistic wealth of England lay, and have thus enabled 
negotiators of this class to play tempter whenever a pro- 
pitious combination of circumstances for attempting a 
delicate operation of the kind indicated has arisen. 

Our first serious losses came with the sale of the collections 
of the Duke of Hamilton in 1882. Among other things 
the National Gallery acquired, it will be remembered, as a 
Giorgione, that second-rate Giorgionesque work, the ‘ Venus 
‘and Adonis,’ then the great ‘Circumcision’ by Signorelli, and 
the celebrated ‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ painted for Matteo 
Palmieri, and on the authority of Vasari ascribed to 
Botticelli, an attribution to which but few competent critics 
now adhere. Meanwhile, however—the British Museum 
being apparently paralysed by the lack of sufficient funds— 
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the energetic director of the Berlin Print Room, Dr. Lipp- 
mann, had stepped in, and by the private purchase of the 
whole of the Hamilton Palace manuscripts, at a price 
reported to be something like 72,000/., had secured for his 
country a possession altogether priceless and unique—the 
series of eighty-eight original drawings by Botticelli, illus- 
trating the ‘Inferno,’ ‘ Purgatorio,’ and ‘Paradiso,’ of 
Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Only eight drawings were 
wanting, and these were afterwards discovered in the Vatican 
by Dr. Reizenstein, among the miscellaneous manuscripts 
which had once belonged to Queen Christina of Sweden. 

When it is considered that, besides these eighty-eight 
great folio sheets—showing, however we may judge them 
in their connection with Dante, the very essence of the 
master’s genius—authentic drawings from the hand of 
Botticelli may almost be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand, the magnitude of the loss suffered may be readily 
understood. It is one of those defeats for which no sub- 
sequent victory in the same domain can make adequate 
amends. And yet it is one that the English student of 
Italian art and literature can only half regret, seeing that 
the Berlin Museum, in accordance with its usual admirable 
custom, has made the best possible use of its victory, publish- 
ing in 1887 facsimile reproductions of all the drawings and 
the one illumination of the set, with an adequate text from 
the pen of the conqueror of the occasion, Dr. Lippmann. 
At the public sale, the Berlin Gallery secured a genuine 
Albrecht Diirer, which had unaccountably been overlooked 
by the English authorities—the ugly but interesting portrait 
of Frederick the Wise, painted in tempera on linen. 

About this time, too, began the disintegration, by private 
sales from time to time, of the Karl of Dudley’s great 
gallery, the important residue of which was not publicly dis- 
posed of until a good many years later. The triptych with 
the ‘ Last Judgement’ by Fra Angelico—a work which, with 
the single exception of the injured ‘Coronation of the 
‘Virgin’ in the Louvre, must count as the finest example 
of the master to be seen outside Florence—was bought by 
the Berlin Gallery in 1884 for 10,000/. or thereabouts. In 
1887 they acquired from the same source a fine and 
unusually pleasing ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ by Velasquez, 
while afterwards, at the public sale, they carried off a 
vast, but not altogether first-rate polyptych, the ‘ Virgin 
‘and Child with Saints,’ by Carlo Crivelli. The Antwerp 
Gallery had previously possessed itself, at a very substantial 
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price, of the important ‘ Portrait of the Minister Swalmius,’ 
painted by Rembrandt in 1637. But the greatest loss 
sustained by the Dudley Gallery before its final disintegra- 
tion was that of Raphael’s ‘Three Graces,’ an exquisitely 
fresh and delicate example of that earliest manner, typically 
represented by the ‘ Vision of the Knight’ in the National 
Gallery, which may be styled the pre-Peruginesque period of 
Sanzio. Purchased by the Duc d’Aumale for the sum of 
600,000 franes—a price altogether unprecedented if the 
smallness of the panel be taken into consideration—it has 
become the next-door neighbour in the little Tribune at 
Chantilly of the famous ‘ Vierge de la Maison d’Orléans,’ 
one of the best-preserved works of Raphael’s second or 
Florentine period, and not one of the least artificial. This 
came from the collection of the late Duke of Sutherland, 
while from that of the Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard the 
Due d’Aumale obtained a rare and exquisite series of French 
portraits in crayons of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, not a few in the former category of which were 
ascribed to Francois Clouet. 

The memorable sale of the Duke of Marlborough’s col- 
lection at Blenheim in 1585 gave the foreign galleries and 
collections further opportunities of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves. We may legitimately rejoice that 
the National Gallery secured Raphael’s ‘Madonna degli 
* Ansidei’ and the ‘ Equestrian Portrait of Charles I.’ by Van 
Dyck, choosing to forget the excessive price paid for these ex- 
ceptional works. We must all the same lament as another 
irreparable loss the sale to Berlin of Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
so-called ‘ Sta. Dorothea’ (or Fornarina), one of the finest in 
the remarkable series of those Raphaelesque portraits by 
Giorgione’s pupil in which, as in the so-called Fornarina’ of 
the Tribuna, he stands midway between Venice and Rome— 
nearer still to Venice in the ‘ Fornarina,’ nearer already to 
Rome in the ‘ Sta. Dorothea.’ Again, we could ill spare the 
exquisite ‘ Andromeda,’ a life-size figure-study in Rubens’s 
last and finest manner, in which the likeness to the beautiful 
Héléne Fourment is hardly less evident than in the 
more realistic ‘ Héléne Fourment in the Fur Pelisse’ of the 
Vienna Gallery. The tremendous ‘ Bacchanal’ will excite 
fewer regrets, though it is one of the most powerful 
examples of the Antwerp master in his vein of exuberant 
naturalism. The two celebrated portraits of Rubens’s 
second wife, the ‘Hélene Fourment with a Page’ and the 
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‘ Héléne Fourment with Rubens and their Child,’ went at a 
fabulous price to Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. 

In 1886 there passes from Lord Methuen’s collection at 
Corsham into that of Mr. Marquand, of New York, a tempera 
painting on linen by Lucas van Leyden, ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ 
which, although it has in far distant days sustained serious 
injury, is of quite peculiar interest, as one of the very few 
among his paintings that are authenticated by documentary 
evidence. It was one of that series of temperas illus- 
trating the history of Joseph which was seen by Van 
Mander in a house at Delft, as is specially recorded by 
him in his life of the Dutch master (‘ Het Leven der 
‘ Schilders,’ &c.) He there notes the injury to the set of 
decorative canvases as being caused by the damp atmo- 
sphere of Holland. Here, again, is a loss the magnitude 
of which cannot be measured by the mere money value of 
such a work in the market. Mr. Marquand obtained from 
the same source a magnificent full-length by Van Dyck of 
James Stuart, Duke of Lennox and Richmond, wearing a 
dress of black and blue. 

In 1892 the Marquis of Lothian privately ceded to the 
Berlin Gallery the very important, if not very lovely, ‘ Virgin 
‘and Child with Angels,’ painted by Albrecht Diirer at 
Venice in 1506, which had by a happy accident been re-dis- 
covered in Edinburgh some years before. About the same 
time the energetic representatives of this gallery carried away 
from England an authentic portrait by the Nuremberg 
master, which had previously been offered, it is believed, to 
the National Gallery. Thus we lose within a few years no 
less than three paintings by Diirer, and our chance of 
ever obtaining for the National Gallery a genuine ex- 
ample of his art, always small, has become remote indeed. 
It has already been hinted that the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s ‘ Portrait of Diirer’s Father’ at Syon House is no 
longer universally accepted as an original, so that the only 
painting undoubtedly his over here is the ‘ Portrait of a 
‘Young Man’ at Hampton Court, painted in 1506 in a 
quasi-Venetian style. The partial sale of the Earl of 
Northbrook’s pictures, consisting mainly of the exquisitely 
well-chosen Baring collection, proved to be not a loss, but 
a benefit, to the nation. With a public spirit such as in 
recent times has far too seldom been shown on similar 
occasions, he offered the chief pictures with which he 
was prepared to part to the National Gallery, finally ceding 
them on terms much less advantageous than might have 
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been obtained by negotiation with individuals. So recent 
is the transaction that itis hardly necessary to point out that 
the collection in Trafalgar Square thus obtained Mantegna’s 
early ‘Agony in the Garden,’ work doubly interesting 
because the gallery had already for many years owned the 
very similar picture by his brother-in-law, Giovanni Bellini, 
and the British Museum was the envied possessor of Jacopo 
Bellini’s ‘ Sketch Book,’ in which the first suggestion for 
both paintings is to be found. The other works made over at 
the same time were Antonello da Messina’s much-discussed 
‘St. Jerome,’ Sebastiano del Piombo’s imposing ‘ Holy 
* Family,’ which is wholly Michelangelesque in design, yet 
still in some passages Venetian in colour, and the curious 
‘St. Giles sheltering a Doe from the Hunter’ by an 
anonymous Netherlander painting in the last half of the 
fifteenth century. This last is one wing of a diptych—or 
perhaps triptych—of which the other, a ‘St. Giles saying 
‘ Mass,’ was in the Dudley Gallery, and thence passed 
into the collection of Mr. Steinkopf, who carried away the 
prize both from the National Gallery and the Louvre. 

The Earl of Ashburnham’s pictures have also within the 
last few years suffered the most serious diminution. Luckily 
the National Gallery has obtained his unique ‘St. Eustace,’ 
by Vittore Pisano, which has there joined the celebrated 
little ‘Virgin and Child, with St. Anthony and St. 
‘George,’ bearing the signature of the great Veronese 
painter and medallist. The ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ an inter- 
esting work of the Florentine school, erroneously ascribed 
to Piero della Francesca, but certainly by the same Floren- 
tine master who painted the very similar portrait nominally 
ascribed to Piero in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan, 
has found a home in the Berlin Gallery, where it looks much 
better than it did at the New Gallery or, afterwards, at 
the ‘ Fair Women’ exhibition in the Grafton Gallery. The 
‘ Death of Lucretia,’ ascribed to Botticelli—-a design of 
extraordinary dramatic passion, somewhat obscured by dull 
colour and injury—has gone to a private house in Boston, 
U.S. The great prize of the collection, the ‘ Pastor Ansloo 
‘consoling a Widow,’ by Rembrandt, will be mentioned a 
little later on. 

The frequenters of the National Gallery had learnt to 
look upon the singularly characteristic ‘ Portrait of Ginevra 
‘de’ Benci,’ by Domenico Ghirlandajo, as their own: so 
many years had the generosity of its owner, Mr. Willett, 
permitted it to remain an ornament of the smaller Floren- 
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tine room there. It was impossible to see it without 
recalling the almost identical but full-length figure of the 
Florentine beauty in Domenico’s noble fresco, ‘The Birth 
‘of the Virgin,’ at S. Maria Novella. One day the picture 
vanished, and the unwelcome news got abroad that it had 
slipped through the fingers of the trustees and director, the 
owner having quietly sold it for a large price toan American 
collector. Here again want of initiative on the one hand, of 
public spirit on the other, have been the cause of an irre- 
parable loss to the national institution. We look round in 
vain for another Domenico Ghirlandajo above all question, 
though the Florentine master’s authorship is claimed for 
several works now in private hands in London. Neither the 
‘ Bust Portrait of a Girl’ nor the terribly made up ‘ Portrait 
‘of a Youth,’ in the National Gallery, is worthy to bear his 
name. 

Last, as yet, and not least grievous to bear, comes the 
loss of the great Cobham Titian, sold, it appears, to some 
American amateur by the late Earl of Darnley shortly 
before his death. The ‘Rape of Europa,’ which has on 
two occasions been seen at Burlington House, is a typical 
performance of Titian’s splendid old age, radiant in the 
melting transparency of its colour, full of movement, but 
not a little marred, like some other things of the late time, 
by a certain almost vulgar sensuality in the conception, 
which is painful to those who remember the Giorgionesque 
poetry of those early works, the ‘ Three Ages’ and the so- 
ealled ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ and even of that later 
piece the ‘ Jupiter and Antiope’ (‘ Venere del Pardo’) of the 
Louvre. 

The Rembrandts of the English private galleries have 
even more than our great Italian pictures tempted both 
foreign museums and foreign collectors and dealers, and we 
have suffered accordingly of late years to an incalculable 
extent. In the happy hunting-ground of the great English 
country-houses, Dr. Bode, the learned director of the Berlin 
Museum and one of the greatest living authorities on Rem- 
brandt, has had wonderful sport from time to time; and the 
well-known picture-dealer, M. Sedelmeyer, of Paris, has been 
even more successful. We need only analyse the contents 
of the newly re-arranged Rembrandt room at the Berlin 
Museum to learn whither some of our finest things have 
migrated. The large ‘Jacob wrestling with the Angel’ 
had been obtained, with the rest of the Solly collection, in 
1821; the ‘ Susanna and the Two Elders,’ of 1647, and the 
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strange, mystic ‘ Vision of Daniel,’ came in 1883 from Sir 
E. Lechmere, in whose family these pictures had remained 
since they were acquired in 1795 at the sale of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s effects. That marvellous colour-study ‘ Joseph 
‘accused by Potiphar’s Wife,’ which may be ranked among 
the masterpieces of the artist, was added at the same time 
from Sir John Neeld’s collection. Then we have in the 
same category the ‘ Study of an Old Man,’ which once 
belonged to Mr. Humphry Ward; that interesting grisaille 
‘The Preaching of St. John the Baptist,’ dated 1656, which 
was purchased at the public sale of the Dudley Gallery ; and, 
finally, the great ‘Preacher Ansloo consoling a Widow,’ 
dated 1641, from the Ashburnham collection, this last canvas 
being in its dimensions the most important Rembrandt 
in England, and altogether one of the most noteworthy 
examples belonging to the master’s middle period of splendid 
maturity. 

M. Emile Michel, in his Biography of Rembrandt, pub- 
lished in 1894, says, speaking of the master’s works in 
England :— 

* Not only have many famous collections, like that of Blenheim, been 
dispersed at public auction ; changes of proprietorship have taken place, 
as it were, sub rosu, secresy being one of the conditions of many sales 
to which owners have been now forced by pecuniary embarrassment, 
now tempted by the offer of some enormous price. In my list some 
forty pictures will be found which during the last few years have 
passed through the hands of M. Sedelmeyer alone, mostly from Eng- 
land, some to find new homes on the Continent, others to enrich the 
numerous galleries now being formed in the United States of 
America.’ 


Even since 1894—the date of this last-mentioned publica- 
tion—important changes have taken place for the worse, 
chief and most regrettable of which is the sale of the 
‘Preacher Ansloo,’ just now referred to. For instance, the 
important ‘ Portrait of a Philosopher’ (so-called ‘ Portrait 
‘of Hooft’), dated 1653, was then at Ashridge Park, in the 
collection of Lord Brownlow; it is now in that of M. 
Rodolphe Kann, at Paris. The large ‘ Standard Bearer,’ be- 
longing to Lord Warwick, is no longer to be found in its 
place at Warwick Castle; the ultimate fate of this picture 
would appear to be at present uncertain. 

All honour then to the English connoisseurs who still ap- 
preciate and acquire fine works by the old masters; and 
especially to those who seek to keep alive the flame that 
burns—more wan now than it once did—on the altars 
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which we have raised to the great masters of Italy. To 
analyse in detail the counterbalancing gains to England from 
without during these last disastrous years—and it must be 
said at once that they have been infinitesimal as compared 
with her losses—would require more space than can be 
accorded to this branch of the subject. The band of the 
higher connoisseurs, whose collections are still in a stage of 
growth, includes in its front rank Sir Francis Cook, whose 
vast gallery at Richmond is, for the purposes of study, one 
of the most remarkable to be found in the United Kingdom, 
and Mr. Ludwig Mond. ‘To the latter belongs the honour 
of having kept in England Raphael’s early ‘ Crucifixion ’ 
and Titian’s very late ‘Madonna and Child,’ both formerly 
in the Dudley collection, and of having acquired the beautiful 
‘Infant Christ as the Salvator Mundi,’ of Mantegna, for- 
merly in the collection of Dr. J. P. Richter, together with 
many fine works by the most famous Italian masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Then there may be cited 
Mr. R. H. Benson, who possesses many charming and some 
unusual examples of Venetian and North Italian art, Mr. 
George Salting, Mr. Charles Butler, Mr. Ruston of Lincoln, 
Mr. Constantine Ionides, Mr. J. P. Heseltine. Quite recently, 
Lord Wantage has acquired from the Torregiani collection 
two cassone panels of the highest interest, with the ‘ Combat 
‘of David and Goliath’ and the ‘Triumph of David,’ these 
pictures being variously attributed to Pesellino and Benozzo 
Gozzoli. Mr. John Edward Taylor, whose possessions include 
an interesting series of sixteenth-century Florentine portraits 
and especially a ‘ Portrait of a Youth’ by Bronzino of first- 
rate excellence, has recently obtained from the diminished 
Sciarra gallery at Rome an important and well-preserved 
‘Holy Family’ entirely from the hand of Francesco Francia, 
and of his earlier time. This is, it is believed, the only Sciarra 
picture that has found its way to England. 

At some future period, which will, it is to be hoped, be 
deferred as long as possible, the National Gallery will enter 
into full possession of the late Sir Henry Layard’s fine gallery 
of paintings, brought together by that passionate lover 
of great Italian art with the assistance of Giovanni Morelli, 
and now in Lady Layard’s palace at Venice. It is the 
collection less of the ostentatious dilettante than of the 
true student, and it will most opportunely fill several im- 
portant gaps in the Italian section of the National Gallery. 
There will then be added to it the solemn ‘ Adoration 
‘of the Magi,’ by Gentile Bellini, a unique example of his 
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manner as a painter of sacred subjects, and his famous 
but ruined ‘Mahomet IT.;’ an ‘ Adoration of the * Magi,’ 
which, small as it is, must rank as the best extant easel 
picture by Bramantino ; fine things by Raffaelino del Garbo, 
by Alvise Vivarini, Bartolommeo Montagna, Marescalco, 
Cima; by Cosimo Tura, by Bonsignori, Liberale and Caroto 
of Verona; a characteristic ‘ Landing of a Saint’ (St. 
Ursula?) by Carpaccio ; an exquisite early Moretto, and the 
magnificent ‘St. Jerome in the Wilderness, of the Brescian 
Savoldo, with a sunset landscape of such splendour and 
poetic significance as it would not be easy to parallel outside 
the range of pure Venetian art. 

Although the great Malcolm collection, now incorporated 
with that of the Print Room of the British Museum, con- 
sisting, as it does, entirely of drawings and engravings, hardly 
comes within the limits of these remarks, it is but bare 
justice to record that its purchase for the nation constitutes 
one of our greatest gains of recent times. It is an open 
secret that we owe the acquisition of this wonderful series 
of Italian, German, Netherlandish, and French drawings 
mainly to the fine connoisseurship and real enthusiasm 
of Professor Sidney Colvin, the Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings. 

In looking back over this long period of fluctuating gain 
and loss to England, the main episodes of which have been 
here indicated in a somewhat summary fashion, the question 
at once presents itself: must we necessarily confine ourselves 
to lamentation over the past and foreboding as to the future ? 
Seeing how alarming has been the diminution of really great 
works during the last few years, and how little relaxed is 
the vigilance of the foreign collectors, dealers, and museum 
officials, ready to swoop down and carry off in their clutches 
everything of genuine importance that presents itself—even 
before it does legitimately present itself—cannot the very 
large number of people who are passionately interested in 
the great subject under discussion properly take some steps 
for the protection of their country, and thus deserve well of 
her in the present as in the future ? 

To attempt in the United Kingdom—as with very in- 
different success has been attempted in Italy—to impose 
artificial restraints upon the sale out of the country of 
pictures and works of art would, of course, be an absurdity. 
The remedy lies in another direction. We have in England 
a Society for the Protection of Ancient Monuments; why 
should we not have also a Society for the Protection and 


Retention in England of Great Works of Art? The 
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Treasury cannot fairly be expected to come forward in 
every instance when a work of art, in the true sense of the 
word great, comes into the market; though its aid can be 
legitimately invoked—and has been successfully invoked— 
on certain occasions of altegether exceptional importance. 
As a rule, unfortunately, successive governments—and this 
present government not least among them—have considered 
that their function is rather to restrain the directors of the 
State galleries and museums in their legitimate aspirations, 
to curtail the regular sources of income of which they have 
the disposal, to treat them, in fact, as the natural enemy. 

On two noteworthy occasions within the last few years 

ups of amateurs, luckily possessed of great wealth as 
well as gifted with fine taste, have stepped in, by their 
noble example and their material support literally goading 
the Treasury into action. On the sale of the Longford 
Castle pictures in 1890 Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, 
Lord Iveagh (then Sir Edward Guinness), and Mr. Charles 
Cotes with unexampled generosity contributed 10,0001. each 
towards the purchase, which was effected for a total sum of 
55,0001. Private munificence enabled the British Museum 
to acquire the chief boast of its new Gold Room, the so- 
called ‘ Pichon Cup,’ which shows on its bowl and cover by 
far the finest translucent enamels upon gold that have been 
handed down to us from the fourteenth century. The 
acquisition of this unique object, the historical interest of 
which fully matched its artistic pre-eminence, was rendered 
possible by the co-operation with the Treasury of a group 
composed of several City companies and a number of 
gentlemen whose names and contributions the Museum 
authorities have very properly inscribed on the plinth which 
now bears the cup. 

Why could not a number of Englishmen of this type, 
having the means and the will to give assistance in such 
typical cases as these, form themselves into a society having 
the main object above indicated? Its functions would not 
necessarily include, in the first instance, the purchase of all 
great works of art which material needs might compel col- 
lectors and owners from time to time to put upon the market, 
or to dispose of privately. It would, so far as is possible, 
catalogue all the really important examples of painting, 
sculpture, and applied art by deceased masters to be found 
in the United Kingdom, marking the movement of these 
things, the gains as well as the inevitable losses. It would 
seek to induce the owners of works of capital importance to 
communicate in the first place to the society their intention 
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of selling them, and no longer—as M. Emile Michel puts 
it—to dispose of them to foreign negotiators sub rosa and 
under the seal of secresy. The society would then consider 
the merits of each particular case, would take counsel with 
the directors of British museums and galleries, and obtain 
the opinion of experts; it would finally, where such a step 
might appear to be warranted, approach the Treasury with 
petition and advice. It is not pretended for a moment that 
the National Gallery, or the British. South Kensington, and 
provincial museums could be expected to swallow and digest 
all things, even of supreme artistic value, that might be 
so offered, or even a tithe of them. But at any rate they 
would thus secure the valuable right of pre-emption, 
Failing its exercise in any particular case, purchasers might 
possibly be found among the members of the society or 
other collectors permanently residing in the United King- 
dom. Under exceptional circumstances the society, or 
some of its members, might come forward in aid of the 
Treasury and the museums, as certain corporations and 
individuals so generously did on the two occasions above 
cited. The rest must necessarily be left to the public spirit 
of the owners of great works; and this quality though it 
has, to say the least, been strangely dormant, in a number 
of instances to which we need not again refer, is one which 
it surely ought not to be difficult to arouse in Englishmen.* 

* Since these remarks were written there has been made known the 
bequest to the nation of the unrivalled Hertford House collection, a very 
important section of which was only brought over to England in 1871, 


after the disasters of the Commune. No such magnificent donation of 


works of art has ever been made by an individual to a State, and it 
would have been impossible to devise any which should come more 
opportunely to fill notable blanks in the national collections. The few 
Italian pictures include a splendid Cima, two fine Luinis, and that 
rarity, a genuine and beautiful Andrea del Sarto. Of Velasquez there 
are seven important examples, including the ‘Femme a I’Eventail,’ of 
Murillo no less than eleven characteristic works. Frans Hals will now 
be represented in a public collection by a canvas of the first order 
—the ‘ Young Cavalier’ of 1624: Rembrandt, Rubens, and Van Dyck 
are well represented, whilst the ‘small masters’ and landscapists of 
Flanders and Holland are most of them here in exquisite specimens. The 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough are too well known 
to need description. A whole section of the great Hertford House gallery 
is devoted to the illustration of French art of the nineteenth century. 
The French furniture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
bronzes, the majolica, the Stvres and other porcelain, the armour, the 
jewellery, the miniatures, and objects of art generally, would in them- 
selves almost make up a smpplemental South Kensington Museum. 
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Art. IV.—1. Eton in the Forties. By an Old Colleger 
(ArTHUR Duke CoLEeRIDGE). London: 1896. 


2. Eton of Old (1811-1822). By an Old Colleger. 

8. Reports of Oxford Conference on Seéondary Education, 1893 ; 
of Conference of Head Masters, 1894; of Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, 1895; and other works. 


He world, which contains a good many ‘ Eton boys grown 
‘heavy,’ seems never to tire of reading schoolboy 
reminiscences. We have all been schoolboys; and the 
sameness Of the record of discomfort, bad food, bad disci- 
pline, and bad teaching does not do away with the pleasure 
of looking into the charmed mirror of our youth, of 
recognising what we remember, and recovering what we 
had forgot. It need not be a record of our own school 
or our own date. Books which take us to unknown schools 
of a century ago have a like fascination; and whether 
we read of the fictitious joys and sorrows of Tom Brown, or 
the real rigours of that ‘rough barrack’ Long Chamber 
and similar bouges at Winchester and Westminster, or of 
the not less real pleasures, lawful or unlawful, of cricket 
and boating, breaking rules and gaining prizes, and the 
alternation of fun and seriousness, business and leisure, 
we find an interest in the story of old  school-days 
which bears no proportion to the value of the facts 
recorded; and we gladly acknowledge a debt of thanks 
to those who, like Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. 
W. C. Green,* and the ‘Old Colleger’ of eighty years 
since, have amused themselves and us by telling us again 
the familiar but never wearisome story. We need not look 
far for the cause of the illusion which throws rosy colours 
over the past. We study our past selves with a sort of 
parental indulgence. We recover in reading some of the 
buoyancy which made us, little victims as we were, able 
to throw off with the lightheartedness of a moment the 
tyrannies which Gray forgot, but which must have touched 
his character with cynicism as they did that of Shelley with 
revolt. 

Not that there isany reason to suppose that Gray and Shelley 
were miserable at school. But in that medieval society the 
Bluebeard or Eccelino is less restrained by public opinion than 

* In Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Life of Dr. Hawtrey.’ See also the Rev. 
G. C. Green’s contribution to Mr. Coleridge’s book, pp. 229-266, 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO. CCCLXXX. BB 
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he will be when he ripens into an Old Bailey barrister, a regi- 
mental colonel, or a schoolmaster. The bully is not always a 
coward, and if he is a distinguished cricketer he is likely 
enough to be a hero. What is worse (and instances of this may 
be found in Mr. Coleridge’s book), the bully of low degree is 
sometimes countenanced by his official superiors, masters who 
look upon him as a ‘ natural leader’ (a strangely confused 
idea), and sixth-form boys who partly fear him and partly make 
use of him to help discipline by keeping other boys ‘ in their 
‘ place ;’ as no doubt he does. This license of personal 
cruelty strikes us as the worst feature in the old public-school 
life. What boys call ‘hard bullying’ is nowadays happily 
rare; and brutality, though not extinct, is half ashamed of 
itself. But boys are cruel, ‘cet age n’a point de pitié;’ 
and the lives of refined, sensitive, or timorous boys are some- 
times crushed or distorted by the blundering roughness or 
ingenious malice of schoolfellows. We have, indeed, known 
many instances of boys weak in intellect or in health, 
or in one way or another maimed by natural defects, who 
have led happy and prosperous lives at a public school. 
But parents ought to know more commonly than they do 
that all boys are not fit for being ‘ knocked about’ at school, 
any more than all boys are fit to go to sea or into a cavalry 
regiment. 

Parents of unpractical, shy, or difficult boys wish to see 
their sons ‘like everyone else;’ not a high ambition, nor 
one on the whole very difficult to attain. They do not 
wish them to be original, if to be original is to be singular too, 
or todo more than fit into one of a limited number of familiar 
grooves: the professional rut, the family rut, or the society 
rut. With most boys the knocking about succeeds very 
fairly well; and at the end of his four or five years the public 
schoolboy comes out well qualified to escape notice in a 
world where people are fort semblables entre eux. But in 
the case of boys of exceptional temperament the rough and 
ready treatment may fail: sometimes the bruised reed is 
broken, and the boy grows up timid and unable to face the 
world, unconscious of capacities that have not been recog- 
nised; sometimes the branch that might have grown full 
strength is twisted from its natural developement, and what 
should have been a scholar or a poet becomes an ape of 
fashion oracynic. It may be doubted, too, whether genius can 
be appreciated by schoolmasters or boys, or subjected with- 

out detriment to a system which treats all alike. Genius 
requires solitude and leisure, things not easily met with at a 
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public school; and students like Gibbon, J. S. Mill, and 
Henry Bradshaw have not time to do school exercises and 
play games. Lord Chatham did not do unwisely in keeping 
his son at home, though perhaps Mr. Pitt might have been, 
for the good of his country, less of an autocrat if he had 
made acquaintance with Wellesley and Grey at Eton or 
Spencer Perceval at Harrow. 

There can be no greater delusion than to suppose (as 
many parents do) that not to have the brand of a public 
school is a reflection on a man. He loses, it is true, the 
social memories and the sense of camaraderie which afford a 
lifelong pleasure—but ‘ Society ’ takes account of only some 
half-dozen schools: and in the professions, in business, 
and at the universities, though public-school men have, 
no doubt, some prestige, ability and character make their 
way without it; and ability, at any rate, may have a better 
chance at home than at school. Does anyone suppose 
that Mr. Ruskin was the worse for wanting or Mr. Morris 
the better for having a public-school training? Lord 
Wolseley is not a public-school man, nor Lord Herschell, 
nor the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Armstrong, Sir William 
Harcourt, and a good many bishops and judges, not to 
mention such rarities as Tennyson and Browning. 

It may be said without paradox that not a few of the 
great men who are the glory of their schools owe little to 
their school education (at any rate they are never tired of 
saying so at speech-day luncheons, with one exception— 
now somewhat out of date—in favour of an occult virtue 
residing in the birch). They are irrationally proud of having 
been at Eton rather than Harrow, or Harrow rather than 
Eton; they have a love for the place, and a liking for 
some of those who live there; they preserve some of their 
school friendships and many of their school acquaintances, 
and they send their sons to the same school. But in most 
eases the lessons they learnt there have not pointed 
out their course of study; they have not been trained by 
their masters as orators, statesmen, men of business, or 
men of letters or science. Individual temperament has not 
been fostered—intellectual ability is frowned down by 
superiority in games—the arts are neglected—the desire of 
knowledge, so common among younger children, is stunted 
or destroyed. They learn to ‘ know their place,’ often a 
different place from that they are to take in the world; 
they are saved from gancherie and pedantry; they learn 
tobe tolerant, amiable, courteous, and modest. And if a public 
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school education can foster these virtues, we are not going 
to quarrel with it because its intellectual results are smaller 
than we might hope, or because its moral training has not 
so high an aim as in the old days when ancient literature was 
imbibed through the pores, and when the school course of teach- 
ing, however limited, was directed to inspire admiration of 
great works of literature and examples of virtue and patriotism, 
Whatever is taught and learnt (or shall we say taught and not 
learnt?) at school, the public schools have not lost the tone 
of honour and friendship which honourably distinguished 
them a century and more ago. We should think a higher 
level of learning dearly bought at the expense of manliness ; 
and in the growing favour in which public schools are held 
we see an acknowledgement that the schools have in the main 
deserved well of the country and a tribute to the masters 
who govern them, «a task (it must in fairness be said) made 
more easy than it was fifty years ago by the surprising 
developement and improvement of preparatory schools. 
Clearly the public schools provide what the country requires, 
Whether the country, if it knew its own mind— but when 
does it?—might not require and obtain something even 
better, is another question. 

According to Mr. Coleridge and our other authorities, a 
public school fifty years ago was a bear-garden, well furnished 
with bears and their victims and keepers. No regard was 
paid to health or disposition. Latin and Greek, and no- 
thing else, was tossed down into the pit to be gobbled up 
by those who had appetite for it. ‘The rest starved, or found 
their own nutriment by preying upon their fellows: and 
this treatment produced men who were neither barbarians 
nor dunces. Scholars, ministers, and soldiers were proud 
of claiming to be what they were in consequence, not in spite 
of, the schools at which they were brought up. They lived 
happy lives at school ; they learned to be chivalrous and self- 
forgetful, and loved with the love of Jonathan the comrade 
whose books and clothes they stole and tore and whose eyes 
they blacked in honourable strife. Never was a greater 
paradox ; for, after all, they were right in valuing the hard- 
earned prize, and giving much of the credit of it to the 
fostering mother who wore less the aspect of Minerva than 
of Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you-did. A later age holds up its 
hands in astonishment at the scanty equipment of its 
fathers and grandfathers. A boy of eight or nine years 
old was set in mid-winter on the top of a stage-coach to be 
thrown, at the end of his journey, alone among a herd of 
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strangers, whose first instinct was to make him ashamed and 
miserable. 

‘I was just eight and a half years old’ (says the ‘Old Colleger’ 
of 1811), ‘and very slender of my age. It was after twelve ona 
Tuesday’s whole holiday, and I was quickly surrounded by half the 
fellows of my Dame’s, big and small, with rapid inquiries as to the 
personal history and status of my father, mother, sisters, and family in 
general, accompanied with running commentaries on each, far from 
complimentary ; and in the end made to have a fighting round or two 
with a boy of about my own size, but older, to see which was the 
better man, and then it ended in a general laugh, and a hand-shake of 
the two combatants.’ 


No one told the new boy what he was expected to do, but if 
he did not doit he was kicked, ducked, or roasted, and in any 
case whipped. He was handed over to a fag-master, who had 
absolute power over him, short of inflicting imprisonment or 
capital punishment. His tutor and his division master had too 
many lower boys to attend to to be able to take much notice 
of anew pupil. He was ill fed, ill housed, exposed to cold and 
hunger, kept up at night and not unfrequently turned out of 
bed, driven into school at seven with a prospect of breakfast 
at ten, sent on impossible errands when he ought to have 
been learning his lessons, and flogged for not learning them. 
Verses were set by the tutor ‘after twelve ’-—the fourth-form 
boys were left alone to do them, with the natural result that 
they were all done in an hour by the clever boys, and all 
enjoyed a game at ‘egg in the hat’ till the tutor looked in 
before two and picked up the lot to be looked over at 
leisure. ‘You may go to pupil-room,’ and ‘I will have 
‘you flogged,’ are recorded as the only two sentences 
ever addressed personally to a lower-boy pupil by one of 
the most successful Eton masters at the beginning of 
the century. Dr. Keate was a great flogger; but all head- 
masters of the day were great floggers, and probably Keate 
got the credit of it not so much from the frequency of his 
executions as from the conviction which he put into the 
act. Not that the newcomer cared for floggings ; they were 
part of the chances of the day, and implied neither disgrace 
nor repentance. ‘They did not hurt much—not nearly so 
much as the domestic correction of nurse or tutor. 

As for his lessons, if he could, by merit, seniority, or 
accident, get near Dr. Keate so as to hear him above the 
hubbub of the Upper School, he would get all that he could 
desire : the subject treated as literature, and illustrated by 
references to the standard classical authors; and the lan- 
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guage handled according to the best authorities on grammar 
and usage. The school teaching, supplemented by what 
was done out of school by the tutor, sent up scholars to 
Oxtord and Cambridge who got the first prizes of the 
universities, furnished with the familiar knowledge of half 
a dozen great writers, a genuine if superficial acquaintance 
with ancient history, philosophy, and archeology, a fair 
amount of critical scholarship, and the power of writing 
easily and fluently a Latin which, if it was not exactly that 
of Cicero and Ovid, was a good vehicle of thought and a 
preservative against faults of taste. English scholarship 
of the public schools, especially of Eton, Winchester and 
Westminster, leant more to taste than to knowledge: it 
reflected the ton of the age which preceded the Reform 
Bil. Then came the Economists and Calculators, with their 
demand for fruit; and the flowers of elegant scholarship 
began to fade. 

How different from that of his grandfather is the début 
of the new boy in these days! He has learnt half the public- 
school lesson at a preparatory school. He is received by a 
smiling tutor and a benevolent matron, is shown into a 
private room or a well warmed and lighted dormitory. His 
things are unpacked, his books ranged on his own shelves; 
he is spoken to with consideration and welcomed as an 
expected guest, not merely an additional cipher. All his 
early negligences and ignorances are kindly condoned ; he 
has a fair start, and it is his own fault or misfortune if he 
does not run straight. Parents’ hearts are no longer wrung 
by piteous letters, ‘I am very unhappy—please take me 
away ;” now it is ‘ This isa very jolly place and all the fellows 
are awfully kind.’ Whether the power of self-control and 
the clear distinction between right and wrong suffer at 
all by this indulgence we will not here inquire. In any 
case, boys are more civilised and more obedient than they 
were then, and perhaps they are not more selfish: and if it 
were not so, the world would not approve a return to the 
Middle Ages. 

A middle point between the forties and the nineties may 
be found in the Report on the Nine Schools in 1864. If we 
compare this with the Report of 1895, we cannot fail to 
observe that great progress has been made. Indeed the first 
thought on reading through the General Recommendations 
of 1864 is to wonder that things so obvious and familiar 
should have needed mention; and still more that many 
schoolmasters should have thought them revolutionary. The 
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introduction into the school course (begun, it is true, by 
Arnold, Butler of Shrewsbury, and others of the same date)— 
of Languages, Mathematics, Science, and History—and the 
assignment to each of its place in the time-table and the 
list of marks ; entrance examinations; promotion by merit, 
and extrusion of boys who do not make progress ; a proper 
proportion of masters to boys; equality among masters 
teaching different subjects ;—these, and others like them, are 
now looked upon as axioms, and we find it difficult to believe 
that those who now govern the public schools were brought 
up on a different system, and that that system was in advance 
of Eton in the forties. Much more remains to be done: 
for the public still has reason to complain that boys too 
often leave school uneducated, and the Civil Service Com- 
missioners still find among the candidates for examination 
some boys to whom the severe criticism of the Report of 
1864 may be applied :— 


‘If a youth, after four or five years spent at school, quits it at nine- 
teen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek without the 
help of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost ignorant 
of geography and of the history of his own country, unacquainted 
with any inodern language but his own, and hardly competent to write 
English correctly, todo a simple sum, or stumble through an easy 
proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws which govern the 
physical world, and to its structure, with an eye and hand unpractised 
in drawing, and without knowing a note of music, with an unculti- 
vated mind, and no taste for reading or observation, his intellectual 
education must certainly be accounted a failure, though there may be 
no fault to find with his principles, character, or manners.”* 


This description is true at the present time of a much 
smaller proportion of boys than in 1864: ‘and there is this 
signal difference, that at that date the public-school system 
made it easy for many boys to shirk their lessons, whereas 
now it is comparatively difficult. But it is probably true 
that the improvement of results is not as great as the im- 
provement of opportunities: and we will return to this 
question by and by. At present we will only repeat that 
great progress has been made. 

There are croakers who tell us that progress is illusory ; 
that education cannot change nature; that nothing has 
been invented since Plato; that the ups and downs ot 
Dark Ages, Middle Ages, Reformation, and Revolution 
have not altered the standards of human virtue, and that 








* Report of the Public Schools Commissioners. 
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even knowledge loses force and bulk like the stream in 
Herodotus, when directed into so many channels that it 
is becoming impossible for one man to study more than 
a part of what is known in any branch of knowledge. 
We so far agree with the objectors as to allow that the 
advance which one generation makes upon the last must be 
measured by inches rather than miles, and chi va piano va 
sano is a true proverb to him who wishes to add lontano, 
Progress is of all abstractions the most difficult to define or 
to grasp: and progress in education as in all else must be 
slow and irregular. Locksley Hall sixty years later looks 
back with a bitter smile on its youthful dreams. But what 
the old men call dreams were visions to the young men, and 
not untrue ; and we would rather dream with Mill in 1840 
than croak with Carlyle in 1870. The world goes on by 
jerks, and has continually to be recalled from hopes of the 
future to the limits of the present; but for all that it moves. 

That the machinery of education has been vastly improved 
in the last thirty years no one will deny. Man cannot be 
saved by machinery—but he will not be saved without 
machinery. Ballot boxes will not create the political spirit, 
but they help to keep it from decaying. The current of 
public opinion which has given us national education has 
stirred the Universities and public schools too, where indeed 
it first began to flow. Since the passing of the Education 
Act in 1870 schools vastly superior to what existed before, 
in every point of efficiency, have arisen all over the country. 
A new profession has been created. All work done in the 
primary schools and in most of the endowed schools is sub- 
jected to public opinion. Facilities have been given for the 
rise in life of those who have profited by instruction. All that 
objectors can fairly say isthat individual scholars have perhaps 
less attention paid to them than in the days when John Dalton 
put aside his own chemical studies to teach Euclid to a 
single pupil, and that the tendency of the schools is to 
impart knowledge rather than to train faculty. Both of these 
objections may have some truth in them: but they are an 
argument, not against education or its machinery, but in 
favour of the better training for teachers. Given the desire 
to teach and a right aim in teaching, improved machinery is 
so much to the good; and the teacher, who is himself being 
educated, will work surer and faster for having good tools. 
It may be, however, that something has been lost by com- 
petition among teachers, and the wish to get Government 
grants, Sandhurst cadetships, and scholarships at the 
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universities by training bcys to answer questions by the 
books, instead of giving the prize to Sentimental Tommy, 
who knew better than the other boys what was to be said, 
but could not get it down on the paper in form. 

Teaching with a view to examinations may put the dull 
boy above the genius: but we cannot legislate for genius ; 
and the genius, too, will profit by whatever is sound in his 
schooling. Faculty cannot be developed without individual 
attention. How to combine this with the teaching of large 
classes, and yet avoid extravagant expense, is a problem 
which has yet to be solved. We have spent much money on 
the experiment, and we must spend much more, before the 
schools have learnt how to develop intelligence as well as 
impart knowledge. Meanwhile the experiment has not been 
wasted ; the lesson is being learned, and the parents of boys 
now at school have a clearer idea of what schooling ought to be 
than their fathers and mothers had. Indeed the time is ap- 
proaching when the parents must begin to teach the teachers. 
Could there be at one end of the chain a centralised orga- 
nisation of the producers of education, culminating in a 
Minister of Public Education, in whose purview should be 
included not only the schools in which the masses are 
taught, but the whole series up to the Nine Schools and the 
universities ; and at the other end some organisation by 
which the wants and wishes of consumers, the parents, 
should be made known to and enforced upon the schools? 
We have no desire to see the details of university and 
public school administration made the football of party 
debate in the House of Commons; but some degree of public 
responsibility may be desirable, beyond the plain practical 
necessity of pleasing the customers. For, though there is 
some freedom of choice among public schools, the univer- 
sities enjoy something like a monopoly, and are not too 
nervously sensitive to public opinion. 

It appears to us—if we may make a digression—that the 
offer of controlling education made to the County Councils 
by last year’s Education Bill, but declined in their name, 
should be made again. A committee of County Councils in 
touch with the Education Office would be at once popular 
and well instructed. It would have more regard for pro- 
vincial difficulties than is possible to an Education Depart- 
ment ; and it would, on the other hand, be less sensitive to 
local and personal peculiarities than the smaller repre- 
sentative bodies, governed by farmers, clergymen, or shop- 
keepers, apathetic or sceptical as to the value of education, 
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and chietly anxious to spare the rates. This is good Whig 
doctrine : to govern from the centre, but to be guided and 
checked by the extremities. ‘Sic fortis Anglia crevit,’ 
Some organisation of a similar kind may be applied to the 
public schools, They need not fear—-they should weleome— 
responsibility to public authority. ‘They would not, of 
course, come under County or Provincial Councils. As the 
Commissioners of 1895 pointed out, they are not local 
institutions, though they have local functions. They have 
their governing bodies, appointed partly from local con- 
siderations, through which they can communicate with the 
central authority. The weak point of their organisation 
appears to us to be that it leads to too great a divergence 
of method in the schools. We are all for liberty, ‘a free 
* and spontaneous variety, and an open field for experiment 
‘and enterprise of all kinds,’* and the maintenance of 
tradition; let Eton continue to cultivate taste and St. 
Paul’s carry off prizes; but the smaller public and endowed 
schools are perhaps too much at the mercy of the reigning 
headmaster, and the headmasters’ meetings do not lead 
to much uniformity of treatment. Uniformity, as far as it 
exists, is imposed by the universities, by H.M.’s Civil 
Service Commission, and the competition of crammers— 
i.e. gentlemen who crack the nuts that slip through the 
fingers of the schoolmasters. 

We do not desire uniformity. No Englishman who has 
seen a French directeur de lycée in his bureau would wish 
to import the French organisation into this country. Not 
that it does not work well there, but it would not suit us. 
We should have no pride in thinking that at such an hour 
on such a day boys in Northumberland, Essex and Devon- 
shire were doing the same lessons. In fact, we do know 
that all children are let out of school at 12 o’clock; the 
knowledge does not interest us more (unless we unfortunately 
happen to be walking in the street) than to know that all 
the church clocks in the country, if they do their duty, are 
striking the same hour. But there might well be an official 
and parliamentary normal standard to which all schools 
and all examiners should conform and an ultimate re- 
sponsibility to Government. We wish to see established, 
as a public-school supplement to the County Council scheme 
for genet education between the several schools and the 


* Report of bei Commission on ern Eancation, vol. i. 


p. 257. 
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Minister of Education, some intermediate council, appointed 
partly by the Education Department, partly by leadmasters 
and governing bodies, to discuss points of common interest 
and to receive and impart instruction. Sach matters as the 
conditions of entrance, the amalgamation of scholarship 
examinations, the proportional value of studies, the amount 
of time given to work and to play, the date and length of 
holidays, the leaving examinations (now in part organised 
by the two universities), the training, appointment and 
dismissal of masters, pension schemes, sanitary regulations, 
inspection of schoolrooms, and many other things, in which 
some degree of uniformity would be advantageous to all 
concerned—parents, boys and masters alike—and which 
cannot easily be settled by a Government department, 
might be dealt with by a Board of General Direction. 

It is true that these duties could be discharged by a 
committee of the Headmasters’ Conference. But the head- 
masters are busy men, and can meet but seldom; each of 
them is bound to consider his own school in the first 
instance ; and it may be said, we hope without offence, that 
they are naturally inclined to attend meetings of the head- 
masters or their committee as teachers rather than as 
learners. We think that there is room for a body not con- 
sisting of headmasters, which should bring to a focus things 
of common interest and enjoin and impose upon all what is 
for the good of all. 

Such a central authority as this has been indicated by the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education; and a scheme 
for its organisation, drawn up by Dr. Warre after discussion 
in the Headmasters’ Committee, was accepted almost without 
amendment by the Headmasters’ Conference in 1894, The 
principal provisions of this scheme are to transfer to the 
central authority the functions and powers of the Charity 
Commission and the Educational Department with regard to 
Secondary Education, and to commit to it the inspection 
(not examination) and registration—an important point— 
both of schools and teachers, and the allotment of money 
grants. 

The central authority would probably, as the Commission 
of 1895 proposed, take the form of an Educational Council, 
appointed by the Crown and the universities, having on it 
a sufficient number of persons engaged in teaching (a point 
insisted on by Mr. A. Sidgwick at the Oxford Conference in 
1893), with a permanent secretary to advise the Minister of 
Education, as he is advised, with respect to Primary Educa- 
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tion, by the Education Department. The council would 
have powers to see that the local authorities do their duty ; 
but its function, as the Commissioners express it, would be 
‘not to control but to supervise,’ to inspect but not to 
examine, by no means to take initiative and management 
out of the hands of the teachers, but to guide and supply 
information, and, ‘ while leaving due freedom of action to 
‘the local bodies, to supervise the general interests of 
‘ Secondary Education in England as a whole.’ 

To this central authority the public schools would be 
subject, and, while keeping a position independent of the 
other secondary schools, they would not remain isolated, 
and they would be more in touch than at present with each 
other and with the education of the country at large. 

We do not here enter into the question whether the 
machinery and the traditions of the Education Department 
make it advisable to put into its hands secondary as well as 
primary education. Such a plan has the merit of simplicity. 
The Commissioners of 1895 think that national education 
should be treated as a whole, and that secondary schools 
should be included in the work of the Department, but be 
subjected to the Minister, advised by the Educational Council, 
not to ‘the hard reign of the codes’ and the competition 
of Government grants. The headmasters appear to mis- 
trust the Department, and fear rigidity of treatment and 
the extinction or depression of the individuality and free- 
dom of the public schools; and no doubt this is a danger 
to be kept in view. Whether unification or individualism 
is likely to be most advantageous is a question rather of 
degree than of principle. In any case, a central authority 
in the form of an Educational Council seems highly 
desirable. 

The universities must always ‘call the tune’ for the 
public schools. A great part of the responsibility for 
Secondary Education rests on them; and the fact of their 
being practically irresponsible does not excuse them from 
the ‘noble obligation’ of being in the front of the educa- 
tional army of the country. And if they too, sooner or 
later, fall into the educational net, and are gathered in by 
the Minister of Education, they will be found strong enough 
to retain liberty. For they have been setting their houses 
in order for the past thirty years, and have put them into 
a tenantable condition; they are guided by enlightened 
men, much of whose time is spent in discussing problems 
of education; and the Minister of Instruction is likely to 
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favour progress and understand public opinion at least as 
well as the non-resident members of Convocation, the pride 
of old-fashioned Tories, who now sometimes stop the way. 

Let us now suppose the machinery perfect—the central 
authority constituted, the curriculum fixed, the masters 
trained and zealous, the buildings finished according to 
the best design, the books, blackboards, laboratories, and 
museums at work, and the parents willing to pay for it all, 
as they have been and will be—we shall still in all proba- 
bility find that educational results fall short of educational 
opportunities. 

The masters will pipe in vain if the boys will not dance. 
And why will they not dance? Why is there so little zeal 
in the mass of schoolboys. Is it mere eipwveia that makes 
public-school men repeat so often that they got a great deal 
of good at school but learnt little? Or is it true that, do 
what we may, the boys will remain indifferent? Parents, 
except those who are raised by money above the need of 
education for themselves or their sons, are not indifferent ; 
but the boys themselves are half-hearted. The other half of 
their hearts is out of doors. Success, as it is esteemed at the 
schools, is won in the playing fields and on the river, not in 
school. We have no wish to change this entirely, if it were 
possible. We hope that the day is far distant when cricketers, 
sportsmen, and farmers will cease to be influential in English 
society, in Parliament, and in all departments of Government ; 
but we see reason for grave apprehension if the present rage 
for athletics, and the glorification of athletes (which is not 
the same thing), should go much further. <A recent writer 
has pointed out the difference between games and athletics. 
Games originally meant for amusement—and there were few 
compulsory games fifty years ago—are too often turned into 
a business by being arranged on a basis of compulsion, not to 
provide boys with relaxation, but to sift out the best per- 
formers in them. These boys are encouraged by boys and 
masters alike to make athletics a profession. Their short- 
comings in school are overlooked. Their schoolfellows talk 
about them in all their leisure time, and stand to ‘watch’ 
them playing when they would be more wholesomely 
employed in playing themselves. This habit of ‘ watching ’ 
matches has grown enormously in late years. Whole towns 
and country districts will turn out for a football match. 
‘Half the university,’ we were told the other day at Cam- 
bridge, went up to London to see their Rugby team play 
Oxford. And when all the smart people in London go to 
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Henley and Lord’s to look on at the performances of the public 
schools, we need not wonder that the attractions of the Eight 
and the Eleven are enormously exaggerated in boys’ minds, 
Everything leads up to these events; all games are directed 
to the purpose of picking out the Eight and the Eleven. 
The sixth form may be selected by examination and put into 
responsible positions, but the heroes of the school are not old 
Brooke and Tom Brown, but those whose weight, muscle, 
and eye, and—let us willingly grant it--whose endurance, 
judgement, and obedience bring them to the top of the 
athletic ladder. 

It is commonly believed that strength of character is 
usually found in company with physical vigour ; and there 
is some foundation for the belief. ‘Saps’ are often ‘ muffs ;’ 
cricketers are often ready-witted and take a good place at the 
Bar—ask Lord Justice Chitty or Mr. Alfred Lyttelton ; power- 
ful boating men are often men of weight not to be measured 
by stones avoirdupois—ask Dr. Warre and Lord Justice 
A. L. Smith; but it is often quite the other way, as any- 
one may judge by comparing the Class Lists with ‘ Lilly- 
‘ white’ and the records of Henley. These glories are short- 
lived. It matters little whether a man of thirty has or has 
not rowed in the University Eight. And if we look at 
the public-school men who are at the head of the affairs of 
this country, we find fewer athletes among them than we 
should expect from the homage paid to them at school. 

Devotion to outdoor pursuits, when carried on as a profes- 
sion and imposed on all, becomes a tyranny and a burden to 
thousands of boys who feel the loss of leisure. Leisure, the 
leave to do as one likes without being criticised, has almost 
disappeared from school, though it still exists at the 
universities. Boys whose natural tastes would lead them to 
spend their time in the school library, or out of doors in 
fishing or rambling, or collecting birds’ eggs and flowers, 
as some of us did without rebuke forty years ago, or even 
to play lawn tennis or golf instead of the regulation cricket 
and football, are liable to be driven into the mill and forced 
to play games or look on at them whenever they are not 
toiling at the work—too often mechanical—imposed upon 
them by their masters. It was not so in the first half of 
the century. 


‘A few boys, not more that six or ten in my time’ (writes Mr. 
Coleridge), ‘with a real turn for entomology exchanged an “after 
twelve” of a summer’s day in the playing fields for the pursuit of 
butterflies in Windsor Park. A cricketer, armed with a blisterd 
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bat, and on his way to “Sixpenny” or “Upper Club,” would look 
contemptuously on his comrades waving a gauze butterfly net, and 
making their way for Windsor Park intent on “ bug-hunting.” . ... 
Two of the best scholars in College were the recognised leaders of the 
company, and under their agis I managed to catch and impale butter- 
flies without damaging my chances of ultimately succeeding to a place 
in the Eleven.’ * 


Or take this passage from a lecture on Shelley by William 
Johnson—a well-remembered name at Eton—printed by the 
Shelley Society in 1890: 


‘There is one alive who can well imagine Shelley’s enjoying, most 
innocently, the early escape trom ushers and boobies which could be 
secured by a rush to those bowers that lay over against the we!l-known 
clump of elms which the railway, forty years ago, was compelled to 
spare. And then, just above that, was a fascinating “ back water,’’ 
that led up to Clewer Mill, and below the mill there was a tumbling 
pay, and you could let the refluent eddy sweep your skiff in a curve 
up to the bottom of the little cataract, and, poising the sculls, let the 
white water hurry you along some twenty yards. Then you could 
find an easy slope on the left side of the mill, lift the boat out, if you 
had a mate, carrying it, whilst the miller was at dinner, across a bit 
of tame land, only a few steps, Jaunch into the mill stream where it 
was really dangerous, above the wheels, and then wander up a natural 
meandering stream with grand high banks; and one may be sure that 
Shelley saw those banks all alive with hawthorn in blossom, saw and 
attacked with scull or with boathook the harmless water-voles that 
lived in holes amongst the roots of the overhanging trees; saw, per- 
haps, once or twice, the sudden blue gleam of a kingfisher, and then 
hunted for the fish-bone nest.’ T 


Such leisure is possible now—and may it be always so: 
but it is not, as much as it then was, part of the life of the 
place; and probably an Eton boy who spent his play-hours 
in these pursuits would be thought a ‘loafer,’ or perhaps 
as mad as ‘ mad Sheiley’ himself. 

How much room there might be for variety of pursuits, 
if variety were encouraged, may be judged from the number 
of boys who amuse themselves by taking photographs. By 
some freak of fashion photography is tolerated and even 
patronised. Other tastes, indeed, are discouraged rather 
from want of interest than from hostility. Here, as is 
usual in human affairs, stupidity, not malignity, is the 
enemy. Cannot the masters do something to help the boys 
who like music, sketching, books, and country walks and 
talks, and do no more in games than the exacted task ? 








* Eton in the Forties, p. 222. t Ibid. p. 108. 
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They ought not to be confounded with mere good-for- 
nothing idlers, called ‘ loafers,’ and popularly supposed 
to be less virtuous than those who give themselves up to 
cricket and football. Can we wonder, when this is so, that 
the ambition of able boys is diverted into an uncongenial 
channel, and that they learn to worship the idol of athletics 
to the disparagement of school lessons, natural history, and 
literature—-subjects to which they will own allegiance a few 
years later? 

The only thing to be said in defence of the literary and 
scholastic apathy so common at public schools is that while 
boys’ bodies are growing their minds should not be over- 
taxed, and that what they lose in mental training they gain 
in freshness. But if this is so, let the hours of school-work be 
diminished, let voluntary work and voluntary play be en- 
couraged, and let it be acknowledged that the true aim of 
public-school education is not to turn out a few accomplished 
scholars and cricketers, but to develope natural capabilities in 
all, and help all to follow the bent of their own character. 
In this respect we believe that the present may take a 
lesson from the past. We doubt whether the reminiscences 
of the men who are at school to-day will be as amusing 
reading as Mr. Coleridge’s volume or the ‘ Life of Lord 
‘Metcalfe.’ Liberty is the boast of the public schools. 
There is some danger of its being superseded by the tyranny 
of fashion, and the creation of a generation of men fort 
semblables entre eux, unable to pass an independent opinion 
or to take independent action, for fear of breaking the con- 
ventional code of behaviour, which enjoins upon all a 
compromise between right and wrong, true and false, and 
enforces it by the fear of singularity or (which is the same 
thing) unpopularity. 

There is something almost superstitious in this veneration 
for physical exercise. Young men in business or in the 
public offices find it possible to keep in health with far less 
violent exercise than is enjoined by fashion at the schools 
and universities. After the age of twenty-five or thirty 
they find they can do with less still; but their contempo- 
raries who teach at private and public schools continue to 
row races and play football past the age when increas- 
ing bulk and shortness of wind should be a warning to 
take to golf. Even headmasters do not escape the infec- 
tion. To be a ‘ blue’ now counts for much in the qualifica- 
tions of a candidate for a mastership at a public school; 
and at private schools, perhaps with better reason, a master 
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is generally chosen who can superintend the boys’ games 
as well as teach them in school. And when we hear of 
masters looking upon it almost as a right to go up to Lord’s 
when a first-rate match is going on, and taking dozens of 
boys with them to watch the game, we are inclined to 
regret the simple manners of a generation ago, and wonder 
whether this part of public-school education is not carried 
to a degree wasteful of time, money, and energy. School- 
masters are expected to rise above the ideals of schoolboys, 
not to follow a fashion which falls in with a boy’s natural 
desire for amusement and excitement. Those whose only 
idea of duty is to work hard and play hard may teach well, 
but do not educate. Unless a schoolmaster keeps his 
chin above the level of his daily work, he will not do it as 
well as it might be done, and he will prepare for himself a 
triste vieillesse. Schools and masters cannot break the current 
of popular opinion, but we may expect them at least rather 
to follow than to go before the fashion. 

To follow the fashion is less easily avoided now than it 
was a generation ago. The newspapers have levelled us. 
The new democracy is putting aside liberty to gain equality. 
The more headmasters and their assistants can show that 
they do not content themselves with following the multitude, 
the more they will be able to check the levelling process, to 
encourage variations from the prevailing type, and protect 
and aid the developement of character. 

Character, all agree, is what we wish to develope. There 
are several methods or ideals which have been more or less 
successful. The most prominent are ‘Christian boyhood,’ 
intellectual activity, the influence of games, social life. 
The first is the hardest, the last the easiest, because the 
least exacting and the most easily accepted by the world as 
success. ‘To speak and behave like a gentleman, to be 
obliging and courteous, and neither censorious, hypocritical, 
nor conceited, is a standard which the majority of public 
schoolboys reach, and it is worth a great deal, if only as an 
introduction to the world. But it is compatible with a low 
standard of public and private duty, an untrained intellect, 
and a dislike to mental effort and moral responsibility. 
Beyond all controversy the highest ideal is the first, that 
of Dr. Arnold—and of many other educators too; for, after 
all, Christianity was not invented by Dr. Arnold. Here and 
there we find the fruits of it in such a boyhood as that of 
Bishop Patteson, who at school was a cricketer and a ‘ sap’ 
as well as a saint. But Arnold is said to have trained 
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prigs, and the Christian ideal may be perverted by cant and 
into cant; and the contrast between the Sunday sermons 
and the weekday worldliness is discouraging. It is still an 
ideal, but can hardly be called a method. It would be 
fatal to public-school life if men of Arnold’s spirit were not 
to be found among schoolmasters, but we must not expect 
very many of them. Men now living received ‘ an indelible 
‘ seal and stamp’ from Newman at Oxford and Arnold at 
Rugby; and the leaven of such men spreads beyond those 
who come into immediate contact with them. 

Again, to fight against dulness and ignorance is one of the 
best of schoolmasters’ traditions. Dulness is a worse enemy 
than pedantry or sentimentalism. It is the very negation 
of the schoolmaster’s profession. But intellectualism—if it 
were possible to make a big school intellectual—may lead, in 
boys, as in men, to conceit and irreverence ; and if we add to 
this the hunger for prizes (not a common vice of schoolboys), 
and put none but the best scholars in places of responsibility, 
we foster a race of prigs. 

Meanwhile the boys choose their own leaders among those 
who can play games; and games, as we have already pointed 
out, are an imperfect test of character. Is it chimerical 
to think that headmasters might, more often than they 
do, select their prefects not only from among the prize- 
winners, indoors or out of doors, but have regard also 
to qualities which are not expressible in marks or runs— 
diligence, gravity, business habits, and natural authority, 
partly the effect of character, partly of age? It is no 
kindness to a clever boy to force responsibility upon him 
before he can bear it, and make him out of breath by driving 
him too fast up the ladder of promotion. Let scholars and 
players be honoured impartially ; but it should be part of 
the best training of public-school opinion to promote to 
places of trust only those who show character as well as 
ability. The type of character which tells in the end is not, 
it may be, sufficiently valued either by masters or boys. We 
do not wish our leaders to be exactly like everybody else, 
which is what boys desire and masters accept. 

How are those who bear rule in the schools to reach the 
statesmen of the future, likely enough to be haughty, re- 
served, capricious, self-willed, it may be unpopular? Only by 
having something of the statesman in themselves. In the 
teacher’s profession, as in others, most men will be no more 
than administrators of routine. But it is the business of 
teachers to combat ignorance and dulness, as it is the business 
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of the clergy to combat wickedness ; and few public schoolmen 
are so unfortunate as not to have carried away from school 
the memory of one or two masters who inspired the love of 
knowledge in proportion to their own knowledge ; in hearing 
whom we seemed to hear the voice of the age, who put before 
us all that was stimulating in history, and who brought out of 
modern politics a sense of the greatness of our nation and a 
wish to be worthy of it. These are the men who found out 
the growing wits, and trained them to love literature and 
respect public life, whether or not the public voice of the 
school recognised them. 

It is difficult at once todo justice to the many and to give 
enough attention to those boys who require more than 
justice. Nothing but individual attention can be of force to 
rouse and guide the boys whose minds are cast in a finer 
mould than those of their fellows. This was the strong 
point of the ancient tutorial system at Eton. Most of the 
boys dropped through the meshes; but some were caught 
and made the most of by men who took pains to know them. 
Their exercises were not merely ‘ corrected;’ they were 
judged as compositions, and the tutor’s criticisms were 
valued. The boys did not only exist as members of a 
class; and those that cared to hold out a hand could find a 
friend who took pleasure in knowing them personally. The 
system by which Mr. Jowett was able to train a generation 
of statesmen was the Socratic method of personal knowledge 
based upon personal interest. The young men revealed 
themselves to him, and were then revealed to themselves. 
Interrogation, encouragement, humiliation, the awakening 
of curiosity, experiment and failure, experiment and success, 
were all tried in turns by the magical midwife. Few can 
have this gift of creative sympathy; but allcan,and many do, 
take pains to know their pupils, and enter into that relation 
of friendship between the older and the younger mind on 
which all true educational power depends. 

The best. of schoolmasters can do little in opposition to 
the real ‘informing’ power, school opinion, and, behind it, 
home opinion, He will fail if he attempts to resist it, but 
he may do something to guide it. The public at home looks 
to the school for such guidance. It does not want mere 
teaching, though it grumbles, naturally enough, if schoul 
teaching does not get boys through competitive examinations. 
It does not wish to dictate subjects or methods; it cares 
more about the social standard than about the standard of 
intellect or even of morals. But it is willing to be guided, 
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and it may be that headmasters are unnecessarily sensitive 
about public opinion, which they could, by united action, 
largely modify and direct. 

It may be admitted by lovers of public schools that the 
improvement in results in the last thirty years is not equal 
to the improvement of opportunities ; and we have attributed 
this, so far as it is true, partly to the disproportionate value 
given to games, partly to the levelling spirit which discourages 
Alcibiades and Thersites alike. Tabulated results are often 
misleading; but we may form some estimate of the relative 
proportion of subjects taught at public schools and of the 
effectiveness of teaching from the reports published annually 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
It is a rough test, but better than none; and it affords 
incidentally a means of comparing school with school. 

It will be understood that this examination is somewhat 
of the nature of an Abiturienten-Examen, and represents the 
work of the higher forms of the schools. The certificate, 
gained by rather more than half the number of candidates, 
is in most cases a pass in Classics, Mathematics, Scripture 
Knowledge, History and French. Latin stands at the 
head of the list, and Scripture Knowledge next. Then come 
French, Greek, and Science, which in all its six branches 
does not attract more than one-third of the candidates. 
German and English are less favoured still; and the list 
closes with Music and Drawing, which between them have 
only about 5 per cent. of the total number of candidates. 

This result is much what might have been expected. The 
‘classical prejudice ’ still holds its own, and we do not wish 
it otherwise ; Latin is predominant, and Greek, if it is dying, 
dies hard : the modern or ‘ useful’ subjects do not compete 
with the old studies on equal terms. We must look else- 
where for the records of the Modern Sides added to most 
public schools. These university examinations are intended 
as an introduction to Oxford and Cambridge, and reflect the 
requirements of those ancient institutions. The schools have 
to play up to the universities; the old Triposes have not 
been dispossessed by the tpurodicxor, linguistic, historical and 
scientific ; and now, as fifty years ago, it is a tenable position 
that the Oxford ‘Greats’ furnish the best training for men 
of the world—a result the more remarkable since both the 
universities give a considerable proportion of their fellow- 
ships and other prizes to men who know little of classics 
and mathematics. 

We are not surprised that French and German have not 
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supplanted Latin and Greek: but now that all the schools 
are furnished with laboratories and museums we wonder that 
science, with its modern prestige and its eternal charm, has 
not lured more students from the old paths of learning. A 
perfect education should combine literature and science. 
It is a pity that they should be looked upon as rivals. 
Science knocked long at the gate, and was admitted grudg- 
ingly and suspiciously by the headmasters of twenty-five 
years ago ; and we fear that the illiberal side of the ‘ classical 
‘prejudice ’ still impedes the full acceptance of science, not 
merely as a depository of ‘ useful’ knowledge, but as a mental 
training less narrow and more inspiring than elementary 
mathematics, and only second to literature in its power 
of enlarging the intellect and satisfying its aspirations. 
Headmasters and governors may be tempted even to take 
credit for not giving way to the vulgar cry for science. 
The vulgar did not know, very likely, what they were 
erying for, and Parliament men of twenty years ago may 
have been taken off their legs by the stream of tendency set 
going by Darwin, Tyndall and Huxley. But Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners in 1872* were not setting the claims of 
science too high in demanding that scientific subjects should 
form a substantial part of public school education: nor were 
the special Commissioners of 1869 ill advised in discounting 
a probable reaction by laying down a legal minimum of 
science as compared with other branches of education. 

It is difficult to generalise in so large a field as that of 
the public schools. Our impression is that scientific teach- 
ing has been very successful in training picked students for 
the university, but has not done enough in imparting to 
the mass of schoolboys the elements of scientific thinking. 
Let us allow that a considerable fraction of the boys who go 
to school can never be more than bunglers. A considerable 
fraction of mankind cannot learn to make a speech, to like 
reading, to save or make money, to ride well, to shoot well, to 
sing well, to play cricket well, to do anything well. The rest 
get something of the classical training in taste, observation 
and discrimination; something of the mathematical train- 
ing in clear thinking, analysis, and combination. How 
many of these add what is the essence of scientific thought, 
observation of likeness and unlikeness, lucid definition, and 
a grasp of positive and negative reasoning—that is, the laws 


* The late Duke of Devonshire’s Commission on Scientific Education 
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of evidence? ‘To know that ‘a thing is what it is, and not 
‘something very like it,’ may be picked up by the way in 
reading classics and mathematics ; but it is a necessary part 
of every scientific process, and the concrete nature of the 
subject-matter brings it into direct contact with the facts of 
life. We will not go so far as to say, with Mr. Huxley, that 
the literary man with no science is the most miserable of 
human creatures, and the scientific man without letters the 
next miserable. We have known human beings who had 
neither literature nor science; and, on the whole, we think 
it is a greater loss to be without letters than to be without 
science: without ideas, that is, than without facts. But to 
fight shy of the scientific training of boyhood because men 
of science are unorthodox (as the clergy say) or (as Cicero 
said) arrogant, or (as the poets say) dry and unimaginative, 
is to take a meaner position than is lawful to those who 
read Plato and Gibbon. Men despise the knowledge which 
they have not, not that which they have; and students 
brought up on classics are subject to the temptation which 
always besets the ignorant—that of underrating men who 
do not resemble them, and studies to which they have never 
given attention. Kingsley found out that he must learn 
science, or he would be ‘ left behind ;’ and there are 
schoolmasters and heads of colleges who would be better 
teachers and more large-minded men if they loved science 
and encouraged its study by the young people who are com- 
mitted to their charge. 

The study of science cannot begin too young. Mr. 
Halford Vaughan was singular, but not unwise, in dissent- 
ing from his brother Commissioners in 1864, and urging 
that science should form part of the entrance examination 
at public schools. We have gone back from the enlightened 
teaching of ‘mile,’ ‘Harry and Lucy,’ and ‘ Sandford 
‘and Merton,’ in spite of the immense developement of 
science since the eighteenth century. Young children can 
be taught—they learn without being taught—to observe and 
classify. A boy of ten years old will master without difficulty 
minute differences in birds’ eggs, moths and_ butterflies, 
coins, postage stamps, heraldic charges. He can be brought 
to take in, without burdening his mind, the simpler processes 
of chemistry, and the laws of what used to be termed 
natural philosophy. There is no commoner taste among young 
boys than that of steam-engines and air-pumps; and the 
time now wasted on Greek grammar—we know that the 
headmasters do not think so—which would be more com- 
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pendiously spent after the age of thirteen or fourteen, might 
easily be given to more congenial subjects, with the result of 
laying a foundation of clear observation and sound thinking. 
If science is neglected by the public schools, the univer- 
sities are partly to blame. A correspondent in ‘ Nature,’ 
last autumn, accused Oxford of starving science; and he 
was not satisfactorily answered. Cambridge does better 
than Oxford for its science students. The Cambridge 
medical school stands by the side of Paris and Edinburgh ; 
the number of students is large, the training excellent; 
and the other science schools are well supported, and do 
good work. But neither Cambridge nor Oxford demands 
even the ABC of science from all. Both universities re- 
quire some mathematical knowledge at matriculation, and 
we could wish that there should be added to this some ac- 
quaintance with the first principles of experimental science. 
To have been introduced to natural facts, natural laws, and 
scientific reasoning, if only by means of lectures and object 
lessons, is invaluable as a mental training, and as provid- 
ing subjects of interest for after life; and we may be sure 
that if the universities required thus much from their candi- 
dates for matriculation they would admit fewer dunces and 
idlers, and that the teaching of science at school would be- 
come more real, and would carry on to the time of leaving 
school that scientific education which ought to begin under 
the governess and be continued in the private school. 
‘It would,’ said Mr. Huxley, when a Commissioner in 1872, 
‘have a prodigious effect upon the teaching in the public 
‘schools ;’ and Professor Henry Smith agreed, but said, 
sadly, that it would be opposed both by universities and 
public schools. Without the countenance of the university, 
the study of science must languish at school, or be chiefly 
confined to those who make science their principal aim ; and 
we can see no good reason why the museums and labora- 
tories, which belong to all, should not be made useful to all. 
But, it will be objected, all boys cannot learn everything ; 
and to make room for science something must give way. If 
Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics, History, Geography, 
perhaps English Literature, are all to be taught to all boys, 
most of them will be only smatterers, and faculty will not 
be trained. It is a question of where specialising is to 
begin. Except in the case of marked ability, we would not 
specialise till boys nave left school—they now leave school 
too late. But room may be found by the exclusion of 
Greek from tbe list of compulsory subjects, not only at 
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entrance, but in the curriculum. The amount of Greek 
acquired by the passman and passboy after ten years’ learn- 
ing is surprisingly small. He knows nothing of the litera- 
ture, he can hardly construe a passage of Xenophon at 
sight, and he cannot write a sentence of Greek correctly. If 
the university required for matriculation one ancient and 
one modern language, enough would be done for linguistic 
training ; and we have no fear that classical classmen would 
suffer. Greek for students stands on too firm a footing to 
be upset: it is not maintained in its present position by the 
bungling of passmen. It holds its own, and will hold its 
own, by its own excellence, and by the high inducements 
which attend its study. The university scholarships, 
‘Greats,’ and the Classical Tripos can take care of them- 
selves. We are arguing in the interest of those who will 
never learn Greek when we ask that they should be delivered 
from the necessity of seeming to learn it. Of all educa- 
tional shams, there is none worse than the pretence of teach- 
ing Greek to dunces. When nothing but Latin and Greek 
were taught, boys who left school had read all Homer, and no 
inconsiderable amount of Thucydides, Herodotus, and the tra- 
gedians. Except in the matter of composition, they had much 
the same knowledge of Greek as of Latin, and it counted for 
more in the furniture of their minds. Now, it is little more 
than a useless burden. The classical prejudice, in respect 
of Greek, is based upon a memory, not upon a fact. It is 
little more than a delusion, and a harmful delusion, because 
it takes up time which might be more fruitfully employed. 
The time for a change may not have come yet; but we look 
forward confidently to the victory of common sense at no 
distant date, in spite of non-resident opposition. 

Much has been said and much done in late years for the 
training of teachers. It must be confessed that tradition 
and rule of thumb are too much honoured at the public 
schools. We go on repeating the same blunders, and never 
thinking why they are wrong, whilst we are learning to 
write ‘in the style of’ Livy and Thucydides; and the multi- 
plication of aids, grammars, exercise books, ‘ model’ versions, 
and the rest of it, does not seem to mend the matter. Greek 
and Latin remain dead languages to the bulk of classical 
scholars ; and the exercises turned out by our most promising 
scholars are often too like the English written by Calcutta 
Baboos and Mr. Jabberjee. This, we think, is partly due to 
the fact that rule of thumb is preferred to theory, and that 
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the teachers have not studied the art of teaching except 
so far as it can be learnt experimentally. 

The training of teachers—not the same thing as the 
training of disciplinarians, though the common cry against 
it confounds the distinction—may do much to improve our 
methods. At present a young man is sent into school to 
learn his business. He is shy in speaking of his difficulties, 
and schoolmasters are not always talking shop out of school. 
He thus gets little advice from his seniors and contempo- 
raries ; and if he does not by good luck hit upon a way out 
of his difficulties, he may go on for years ignorant of some of 
the elements of his profession, teaching what his boys cannot 
learn, explaining what he does not understand, and con- 
tinuing to make mistakes, from which a few months at a 
training college might have saved him and his pupils. The 
training of teachers is still under the shadow of theorising 
and pedantry ; but the general opinion of those who have 
considered the question has pronounced, on the whole, in 
its favour; and if we do not expect too much from it, it 
will probably be found a useful introduction to the practical 
skill which can only be perfected by practice. 

We would submit, in conclusion, that the chief desiderata 
in our public schools are the following :—A greater unifor- 
mity of aims rather than of methods, to bearrived at by organi- 
sation, including some responsibility to Government ; a better 
means of corporate action ; a combined system of examina- 
tions, and a recognition of common subjects in their relative 
importance; more attention to science, modern languages, 
and history ; less—-for the mass of boys—to Greek ; a system 
of promotion which, without neglecting either school results 
or games, should give weight to age and character ; some 
restriction on the contests between schools, which tend to 
foster unduly the athletic spirit; an <Abiturienten-Hxamen, 
conducted by external examiners; a joint examination for 
scholarships both at school and for the universities ; and, 
finally, training and registration of teachers. 

3ut the universities must take the lead in these things. 
So long as Oxford and Cambridge are allowed to be used by 
half the undergraduates as an agreeable lounge, in which 
industrious men are not encouraged more than idlers, and 
the standard of admittance is set so low that all but the 
most hopeless dunces are let in, the schools will keep their 
standard proportionately low. 

The universities, as well as the schools, have been invaded 
by sociality. It was not foreseen thirty years ago, when 
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fellows of colleges were allowed to marry, that B.A.’s and 
young M.A.’s would live out of college, that a number of 
pleasant houses and agreeable hostesses would provide more 
of the ‘ she-society,’ for which Alfred Tennyson and his friends 
sighed at Cambridge seventy years ago, than is compatible 
with full attention to games and studies ; that dinner parties, 
water parties, and garden parties would abound ; that under- 
graduates would travel about the country to play matches, and 
spend their time at the universities in getting up plays and 
concerts. These distractions, it may be fairly said, are all 
good, and the young men are better for living a less bachelor 
existence. But the universities are, in the first place, designed 
as homes of learning, and in the second, as nurseries of poor 
scholars ; and it cannot be maintained that they are either 
more studious or more economical than they were a genera- 
tion back. 

We do not wish to close the universities to passmen, as 
some reformers have proposed. It is true that the standard 
for a pass degree is and must be low. But the men who 
read their best for it get some mental training, and they are 
the better for living three years in the social atmosphere of 
a place which understands equality. What we wish to see 
excluded is the idle undergraduate who looks upon the 
university as nothing but an agreeable lounge. The presence 
at the university of a number of rich idlers does 
positive harm. It is difficult for a society to be at once 
fashionable and learned ; and the two universities, especially 
Oxford, are perhaps becoming more fashionable than learned. 
The remedy is simple, if the universities wish to encourage 
students in preference to athletes and triflers. Raise the 
standard of ‘Mods’ and the ‘ Little-go,’ and let those 
who cannot pass at the end of a year or eighteen months 
be told that a degree is not for them. They would not 
like to leave, and they would take more pains to reach 
the required level of attainments. This would be an un- 
popular measure, but it would show that the authorities 
were serious in wishing the universities to be places of 
work rather than of amusement; and the effect upon 
the real students would be to make them keener in their 
proper subjects, and less liable to be called away from their 
books by sports and social temptations. Schoolboys who are 
intended for the Civil Service and the Army, and know that 
they must pass their examinations, feel the pressure of the 
screw. They have to work—in a listless way it may be, but 
still to work—in order to pass examinations; and if the 
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universities were as exacting as the Civil Service Examiners, 
the schools would follow suit. 

We look back after all with some fondness to the unen- 
lightened forties, when education was less formal and 
mechanical than now; when boys took pleasure in writing 
long copies of verses—composing, not merely translating and 
imitating; when they knew something of classical literature 
as literature, not as grammar; when they were not all on 
one pattern; when they played their games without much 
thought of ‘science ;’ when they lived by tradition and 
laughed at discipline ; ran wild and did naughty things which 
now would be considered indecorous ; tore their clothes, wore 
one shirt a week, washed seldom, and covered themselves 
with ink; when they fried their bacon on the shovel, and 
smuggled in illicit liquors through the window, lived in con- 
tinual mugger-mugger, were flogged and forgot it, fought 
and forgave it; when, in short, they were boys, not little 
men. But we do not wish to return to those times. We 
respect the gravity and courtesy of modern boyhood; we 
rejoice above all in the decay of cruelty and the immunity 
from savage bullying which were the curse of an age of 
license ; and we are confident that, in spite of all drawbacks, 
the condition of schools now is very far in advance of the 
merry days when Keate and Hawtrey wielded the rod, and 
when every schoolboy had to pass through an ordeal like 
that of Long Chamber at Eton and ‘Commoners’ at 
Winchester, 
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Art. V.—1. The Democratic Campaign Book. 1896. (Wash- 
ington.) 


2. The Republican Campaign Book. 1896. (Washington.) 
3. Mr. McKinley’s Inauqural Address as President of the 
United States. March 4, 1897. ‘Times,’ March 5, 1897, 


4, Publications of the Sound Currency Committee of the Reform 
Club, New York. 


[se Presidential campaign which was fought out last year 

in the United States of America was undoubtedly one 
of the most striking political phenomena in the history, 
not of America only, but of mankind. lt was not merely 
that upwards of fourteen millions of the human race on a 
single day recorded their votes upon one of the most com- 
plicated and thorny questions that can exercise the intelli- 
gence. It was not only that an attempt at social revolu- 
tion—for the issue was little else—should have taken shape 
and substance under the repulsive garb of currency and 
finance. But it was also that the unknown thoughts and 
feelings of a continent filled with the most intelligent and 
modern-minded race on earth should have revealed itself to 
the world. For modern America had been hitherto un- 
known not to the world only but to itself. Once before in 
recent history—that is tosay, during the Civil War—a similar 
crisis had come. But a generation had passed away 
since then, and Europe had been pouring in her outcasts 
during the interval in an ominous and unceasing flood. 
That generation had changed almost everything. Vast 
territories had been occupied, noble cities had risen from the 
wilderness, great populations had transformed the prairies 
by the alchemy of their labour into the golden cornlands of 
the West; new modes of thought had sprung into existence 
where only the mountains and the deserts had been before. 
During that period unbounded prosperity had been the 
watchword of industrial America. Then gradually the 
word had to be changed: social problems began to appear 
above the surface of affairs, poverty and starvation laid 
their stern hold upon the cities: the voice of discontent and 
disaffection made its way amid the crowded populations of 
the East as well as among the scattered homesteads of the 
West and South. Lastly, in 1896, by what was almost felt 
to be a revelation, the general public seized the idea that 
politics were not made for the politicians but for themselves. 
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They too should govern, not in word, but in name; they 
should save themselves by statute from the unaccountable 
evils of their lot. Ina moment the whole face of politics 
was changed. The Democratic party was broken into pieces 
by the sudden shock, while the Republican suddenly adopted 
a new policy to meet the circumstances of the hour. Every- 
body prophesied the result, and no one knew. Some hours 
before the election Mr. Mark Hanna, the organiser of the 
Republican party and the main agent of Mr. McKinley, 
made his first speech in public at the Auditorium Hall of 
Chicago. He gave his forecast of the issue of the election: 
it proved to be utterly wrong. But, indeed, no one believed 
him; for no one had ever seen modern America act in like 
circumstances before. 

To those who were the spectators of the struggle it 
appeared that America was a young nation no longer, and 
that she had suddenly become old. Hitherto the most com- 
prehensive thing that had been said about that people had 
been the phrase of the Plymouth pilgrims, ‘It is not with 
‘us as with other men.’ A writer so recent as Mr. Bryce, 
the eminent author of the ‘ American Commonwealth,’ had 
been able to make the similar observation that, however 
dubious on abstract grounds American legislation might 
appear to be, there was the splendid privilege which attaches 
to youth of being able to ignore the results. But suddenly, 
in 1896, by a stern and inevitable requital, actions had their 
normal issue. and causes had their consequences, and the 
splendid privilege of youth was gone. A dull, prosaic, and 
material question that for twenty years had been treated in 
the casual spirit of carelessness and compromise shot up in 
a moment like a pillar of devouring fire into a question 
of national honour or national dishonour. Then was 
seen the American people. From ocean to ocean, from 
Canada to the Gulf, an earthquake ran through all hearts 
and intelligences, culminating in the Democratic Convention 
at Chicago and the Republican Convention at St. Louis, and 
marking, as it were, the passage from youth to age. 

It was felt, indeed, that the Presidential campaign of 
1896 constituted a crisis, not only the most important since 
the Civil War, but also one of hitherto unknown signi- 
ficance. The most powerful personality that had engaged 
in the conduct of public affairs since the murder of Abraham 
Lincoln had been Grover Cleveland. That remarkable man 
had begun life as a lawyer in the State of New York. He 
had risen to the post of Mayor of Buffalo, in which posi- 
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tion he had displayed, amid the welter of municipal corrup- 
tion, the most inconvenient qualities of stubbornness and 
honesty. Thence he had risen to be Governor of New 
York. In 1884 he had been elected President of the 
United States, and had been re-elected to that office in 1892, 
Though his two terms of office do not include any remark- 
able achievements of legislative construction, that was, 
perhaps, more the fault of events over which he had no 
control than of himself. For instance, during most of his 
tenure of office his party did not possess control over both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, and naturally 
no president, however skilful and conciliatory in the 
management of men, could, in such a position, carry out his 
own views by legislation. If the whole truth, indeed, is to 
be told, it is not in the soothing arts of conciliation and social 
tact that Mr. Cleveland had always been pre-eminent; but 
he had possessed all the excellence of sincerity and strength, 
He had known his own mind, and, on the whole, and in 
matters of vital importance to the domestic welfare of 
America, he had been right. For he had fought on many 
critical occasions against administrative corruption, against 
an exorbitantly high tariff of duties, and against the 
friends of silver. He had been the only President chosen 
from the Democratic party since the Civil War, and had 
been the only statesman who had enabled the nation to 
forgive that party for its policy during the struggle. He 
had, in a word, been the Moses to lead the Democratic 
party out of its long and dreary wanderings, and had given 
back to them the management of executive power. Accord- 
ingly, it was a startling revolution when, on the assemblage 
of the Democratic Convention at Chicago, Mr. Cleveland’s 
policy was contemptuously cast aside, and for the first time 
in the history of America a young and comparatively un- 
known legal luminary from a far Western State was nomi- 
nated for President of the Union. 

This young and unknown lawyer, Mr. Bryan, came from 
the distant banks of the Platte River and the agricultural 
tuwn of Lincoln, in Nebraska. Those who have crossed the 
threshold of his cottage and have held converse with its inmate 
will render a favourable verdict upon the simplicity of the 
household and upon the openness and frankness of the master 
of the house. But they must be excused if they do not think 
that Mr. Bryan is a safe guide to follow in the reformation 
of the United States, and if they look elsewhere to discover 
the more masterly intelligences who raised the issues of 
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1p- last year, and who captured the Democratic party. Behind 
nd Mr. Bryan, then, stood Mr. Altgeld, the famous Governor 
ow of Illinois—a man very variously pictured by friend and foe, 
che but one, at any rate, of daring ambition and high intel- 
D2, lectual powers. Born in Germany, he could not himself 
rk become President. But he could, perhaps, place another 
AS, upon that eminence, and rule under the shadow of another’s 
no name. It is Mr. Altgeld who made the mischief: it is Mr. 
his Altgeld who has planted the sombre Socialism of Germany 
th in the New World. Thus the significance of last year’s 
lly uprising was that the profoundest problems of Europe ap- 
he peared in terrible and tenfold complication upon the soil of 
is America. 
to In its most fundamental aspects the campaign of last 
ial year was a campaign of those who have not against those 
ut who have. For years it had been said by all public and 
‘h. self-constituted authorities that America was the richest 
in and most prosperous and most contented country on the 
of face of the earth. Europe listened and believed. From 
ay Ireland, Germany, Italy, Hungary, and Spain poured in a 
st flood of believers to the shrine of wealth. But during the 
he last few years, at least, they have been undeceived. While 
cn the old truth, now become a fable, as to the universal 
ad affluence in America was being repeated and re-echoed, 
to another word was being passed among tle cotton-fields of 
le the South, among the mining camps of Colorado, along 
ic the droughty plains of Kansas and Nebraska, and through 
mn the stockyards and factories of Chicago. A subterranean 
d- tremor, coming no one knew whence, and passing no one 
xe knew whither, ran along. Something akin to despair and 
's something akin to fury stirred in the heart of the masses 
1€ of men. Was this, then, the land of promise, the land of 
» freedom, the land flowing with milk and honey? Cast forth 
” from the shores of old volcanic Europe, the lava of dis- 
content and social hatred burned even upon the plains of 
m America. Somehow they had not been bettered upon the 
ul prairies—-somehow they had not thriven at the mill; and 
od for the first time the tremendous question flashed across 
we them whether the New World was more kind, after all, than 
1c the Old. 
“d It is not right to throw all the blame upon the politicians, 
k as the social, intellectual, and business classes in America 
2 delight todo. The politicians of England have the advantage 
i. of an organised public spirit to advise and support them ; 
of in America public spirit of this nature is weak, ineffective, 
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and disorganised, except at rare moments of national crisis, 
Again, the politicians are not responsible for the presence of 
the vast forces of reaction in the West and South. Further, 
the fact that they have succeeded in ruling and maintaining 
the unity of that wonderful territory, filled by the most 
restless and critical population on the face of the earth, 
through the agency of purely Democratic institutions, is a 
fact immensely in their favour. On the other hand, they 
have committed the most grave errors. Future times will 
probably pronounce that the most useful achievements in 
the history of our domestic politics during the nineteenth 
century were the Act of 1819 which placed us upon a 
metallic standard, and the budgets of 1842, 1845, and 
1846, which gave us Free-trade; and that they were so 
useful for this reason, among several others—that nothing 
eats so cruelly into that mutual credit which is the 
basis of society as constant fluctuations in a currency and 
constant changes in a tariff. Under such a want of system 
the wrong people grow rich, and society, which rests upon 
the sense of justice as well as upon the sense of mutual 
confidence, tends to decline into its original elements. But 
the politicians of America have constantly been tampering 
with their currency as well as with their tariff. Mr. Bryan 
is the consequence. It so happened, however, that the 
social uprising of last year clothed itself in the guise of a 
currency question rather than of any other. Mr. Bryan 
declared that bimetallism was ‘a cause as holy as the cause 
‘ of liberty,’ and that ‘you shall not press down upon the 
‘ brow of labour this crown of thorns ; you shall not crucify 
‘mankind upon a cross of gold.’ Governor Altgeld must 
have laughed in his sleeve at such nonsense. But it served 
his purpose. How did such luxuriant eloquence become 
entangled round such a dry and barren stem as bimetallism ? 

To begin with, the banking system of the United States 
is a weak system. In Canada, over the statutory border- 
line, bimetallism does not raise its voice, and the only 
reason is that Canada has a good currency, firmly settled 
upon a gold basis, and admirably administered by thirty- 
seven banks with about five hundred branches, while the 
United States has a bad currency badly administered by 
the banks. It is owing to a train of historical causes 
that the United States’ banking system is weak. On the 
formation of the Union, the States retained the right of 
creating banks, and continued to enjoy this power simul- 
taneously with the Federal Government. But the latter 
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confined itself to chartering the Bank of the United States, 
an institution not unlike the Bank of England or the Bank 
of France. Thus there was the promise of a good system 
for the future: on the one side there was the Bank of the 
United States with branches and credit; on the other side 
there were the State banks, in a majority of cases, indeed, 
without branches, but still beginning to develope a branch 
system. Then the politicians stepped in, disastrously. 
They practically destroyed the Bank of the United States, 
and they followed up this step by attacking the more 
vigorous of the banks which under State laws had begun 
to develope a branch system. The consequence was that at 
the outbreak of the Civil War a multitude of weak State 
banks were conducting the business of the country. Since 
that time, in 1863 and 1864, the National banks have been 
created. But, as in the case of the State banks, no branch 
system has been developed. The fact that in Canada there 
is a splendid system of branch banking, and that there is 
nothing of the sort in the United States, is almost of itself 
sufficient to explain why in the former country there is no 
ery for more money and why this cry is so strong in the 
latter. Something must be radically wrong when money 
can hardly be obtained at 12 per cent. in sparsely settled 
communities of the Western and Southern States, while it is 
adrug in the Eastern money centres at 3 or 4 per cent. 
The function of a branch bank is to carry into remote 
districts the methods of scientific finance, the accumulated 
capital of a rich country, and the credit of a strong central 
institution. The ery for more money—that is, for more 
metallic money—is born of sheer ignorance. America is 
overstocked with metallic money. She has about four 
times as much per head of population as Canada. But it 
is unquestionable that there is a great lack of an equitable 
distribution of loanable capital throughout the land. The 
silver-mine owners and the currency faddists have persuaded 
some portions of the populace that a cure for this evil 
would be the unlimited coinage of silver. There could be 
no greater, and, indeed, no more obvious error. Assuming 
that the free coinage of silver is a practical measure—which 
it is not, for it would at once drive America into financial 
chaos—all that would happen would be that coined silver 
would pile up in the Treasury or in the vaults of the great 
banks situated in the money centres. There would be no 
extension of credit; there would be no relief to the farmer ; 
there would be no possible shadow of reason for effecting a 
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cure of the peculiar evils of American finance. Of course, 
the rate of interest at which money is loaned depends not 
only upon the lender, but also upon the ability of the 
borrower to repay. A Western farmer in the remote por- 
tions of Kansas and Nebraska has all the odds of Nature 
against him. He cannot in any circumstances expect to 
borrow as che: uply as an Hastern capitalist. Yet when 
all is said, the people, especially in the rural districts, 
have a just grievance. No facilities are afforded them for 
loans upon their real estate so much needed during the 
planting and harvesting season each year. In a word, it 
is not more metallic money that is needed; it is more 
banking, more credit, and more capital. 

Yet this is not all, and, indeed, is a small portion of the 
whole truth as to American finance. The Treasury system 
is bad. Originally the Government kept its account at the 
Bank of the United States, just as the Imperial Government 
of this country keeps its account at the Bank of England. 
In 1852 President Jackson refused to renew the charter of 
this semi-State institution—an unwise proceeding, as the 
course of subsequent events has demonstrated. The Federal 
Government withdrew its banking business, even at that 
time very considerable, and placed it in the hands of 
various State banks. But these latter were weak as to 
capital and management, and so generally unsatisfactory 
as agents, that the idea of the Government becoming its 
own banker as far as possible took shape in the present 
Treasury system. ‘That system is easily described. Just as 
a Frenchman is inclined to put his receipts and savings 
into a strong box, instead of into a bank, so the Federal 
Government “keeps its receipts in a strong box called the 
Treasury. The economic effects of this primitive plan are 
plain, and can be best illustrated by a simple example. 
When a man deposits a hundred gold sovereigns at the 
Bank of England he receives a credit to that extent; he is 
entitled, in fact, to a claim upon a hundred gold sovereigns. 
But the Bank knows by experience that against that claim 
upon it only fifty sovereigns need be kept ready to meet 
any demands from the depositor. Thus the remaining fifty 
are available to engage in the general commerce of the 
country—that is, either to pass into currency out of doors or 
else to remain indoors as a guarantee for the other advances 
and loans and liabilities of the bank in question. But 
when the Federal Government has collected its revenue, 
the cash is poured into the Treasury, and there remains 
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until paid out again. Hence a peculiarly wasteful system. 
When the Government has a large surplus a mass of money 
is arbitrarily withdrawn from the market, and tied up 
uselessly in the Treasury. When a deficit occurs, and 
expenditure exceeds receipts, an equivalent volume of 
money, hitherto locked up, is suddenly poured upon the 
outside world. Hence an alternation of stringency and 
ease in the money market, which may be felt throughout 
the length and breadth of America, entering into all business 
affairs. 

The third weakness in American finance is in the system 
of issue of notes by the banks. The issue of banknotes by 
the State banks has practically been taxed out of existence ; 
it is the national banks which are allowed to issue notes. 
But the politicians have been so jealous of this right, and 
have hedged it round with such extraordinary and vexatious 
restrictions, that the main virtue of a note issue— its elasticity, 
or, in other words, its expansion or contraction according to 
the needs of business—has practically been cancelled and 
abolished. An illustration of the provisions of the law will 
make this consideration clear. In order to issue notes a 
national bank must purchase and deposit with the Treasury 
Government bonds. Let us suppose that it purchases a 
Government bond nominally worth 100 dollars and carrying 
4 per cent. interest. The market price is 115 dollars, and 
this the bank pays. The law runs that against a bond 
nominally worth 100 dollars the bank may issue 90 dollars 
worth of notes. But there is more than this: 5 per cent. of 
these notes—that is to say, 4°5 dollars—must be left with 
the Government as a redemption fund. Hence it comes 
about that for an expenditure of 115 dollars the bank can 
profitably use only 85°5 dollars by way of note issue. When 
it is remembered that a 1 per cent. tax has to be paid on 
circulation and 1 per cent. to be added for expenses, it 
is clear that the conditions have been made too stringent, and 
the banks naturally prefer to invest their capital in other 
ways. And yet in a country like the United States, with 
its vast area, its imperfect banking developement, and 
its scattered population, an elastic note issue is seriously 
wanted. The case of Canada illustrates this. A Canadian 
bank may freely issue notes to the extent of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital. These notes are issued solely against 
the general estate of the bank, though there is a provision 
that the banks as a whole are to maintain in the hands of 
the Government a fund equal to 5 per cent, of the aggregate 
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of notes in circulation. These notes are a first lien upon all 
the assets of a bank. This issue being practically unre- 
stricted within the above-mentioned ample limits is elastic 
to the needs of business. For instance, during 1896 the 
highest circulation was 36,300,000 dollars, while the lowest 
was 29,400,000. Ifa diagram could be prepared consisting 
of two lines, one representing the bank circulation of the 
United States and the other that of Canada, in their monthly 
fluctuations, the former line, apart from an occasional 
violent spasm, would be observed to be rigid, while that for 
Canada would be found to regularly ascend from the month 
of July to the month of October, and to descend from 
November to June, the ascent being mainly due to the 
increased need for currency during the summer and autumn 
months in connexion with the harvesting of the crops. 
Across the border this elasticity is unknown. The Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, in his Report for 1890, used 
these words :— 


‘the demand for money in this country is so irregular that an amount 
of circulation which will be ample during ten months of the year will 
frequently prove so deficient during the other two months as to cause 
stringency and commercial disaster. The crops of the country have 
reached proportions so immense that their movement to market in 
August and September annually causes a dangerous absorption of 
money. The lack of a sufficient supply to meet the increased demands 
during those months may entail heavy losses upon the agricultural as 
well as upon other business interests.’ 


Clearly, then, the banknote system of the United States 
needs amendment. 

Fourthly, the American politicians have not only ham- 
pered the free action of their currency by bad laws as 
to banking; they have during the last twenty years been 
committing the almost indescribable folly of regularly, 
systematically, deliberately, and indeed almost conscien- 
tiously, tampering with their standard of value. Having 
nearly destroyed their gold standard, they turn round and 
rate it for inefficiency. The poor deluded farmers of the 
West and South, who know about as much concerning 
currency as they do about shipbuilding, take up the cry. 
Hating England, they have condescended to the absurdity 
of hating what happens to be her standard of value. Grave 
persons are to be found even among ourselves to hint that as 
our gold standard causes such animosity we should forthwith 
abandon it. But France has a gold standard, Germany has 
a gold standard, Russia has a gold standard, Japan is pre- 
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paring a gold standard. Seriously, if America is to hate 
everyone on a gold standard she will eventually have to hate 
all the world, with the possible exception of China and 
Mexico. The true unvarnished tale of this silver business is, 
perhaps, the most melancholy episode in the history of 
modern Democracy. There are no acuter, and in many 
respects no more honest, men of business than the Americans. 
But when they desert private for public finance their eminent 
qualities seem to be submerged under an overwhelming wave 
of political cynicism and callousness to the public good. 

The United States of America are planted between Canada 
and Mexico, between Europe and the East; and of these 
great countries Mexico and the Kast have hitherto inclined 
to silver, while Canada and Kurope use gold. Into which 
scale was America to throw herself? About twenty years 
ago she resolved for a gold standard. But silver was a great 
and growing interest, for she produced it upon an increasing 
scale. So she decided to purchase and coin annually a great 
volume of silver which, infused into the currency, neces- 
sarily compromised the existence of the standard of her 
choice. Dangers arose in 1893, and the purchase of silver 
was put an end to thenceforth. But the evil had very 
largely been done. Can the history of the world exhibit 
an instance of greater political blindness than that ex- 
hibited by the American people when they gravely resolved 
to have a gold standard and simultaneously to purchase 
monthly and inject into their currency a vast and useless 
mass of silver, the market price of which was constantly 
falling invalue. But this cessation of the purchase of silver 
in 1893 necessarily raised a great outcry among many 
interests, and in 1896 Mr. Bryan comes forward for ‘the 
‘free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen 
‘to one.’ His opponents met him upon the ground that this 
measure would inevitably place the country upon a silver 
basis, and apparently they proved their case. They also 
appear to have proved that it would be unwise in America 
to adopt such a standard, and even dishonourable, seeing 
that since 1879 all business had been conducted and all 
contracts entered into either specifically upon a gold basis 
or else upon the basis of a currency admittedly upon a par 
with gold. On behalf of Mr. Bryan it was argued that 
America is incompetent without heavy sacrifices to maintain 
a gold standard, that in fact she cannot accomplish what 
Chili and San Domingo are able to perform. But, surely, if 
she is a debtor to other nations using a gold standard and 
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intends to borrow from them still further, it is her foremost 
interest to maintain her currency ona par with that of her 
present or of her prospective creditors. 

But besides the four fundamental causes enumerated above 
for the weakness of American finance, there is another, less 
fundamental, perhaps, because more easily removed, but 
still of an extremely serious nature as long as it lasts, 
During these last years there has been an unbroken series 
of annual deficits in the public account of revenue and 
expenditure. The last deficit in respect of the financial 
year which closed on June 30, 1896, amounted to no less 
than 5,208,000/., and even this was less serious than former 
ones. Obviously this has endangered the currency and the 
stability of the credit of the Government, which has under- 
taken to guarantee a vast mass of paper money issued 
against silver, and which can only guarantee that money 
by keeping in hand a considerable reserve of gold. But of 
course, if deficits occur, the capacity of the Government to 
maintain an adequate gold reserve becomes seriously 
impaired. There is another cause which from about August 
1890 up to the recent election of Mr. McKinley has been 
un added source of weakness. About that date Americans 
themselves began to lose faith in the capacity or willingness 
of their Government to maintain a gold standard. Conse- 
quently they began to hoard gold which they expected at 
any time might go to a premium. Instead of paying their 
taxes into the Treasury in gold they began to pay them 
in notes. The outward and visible sign, then, of this feeling 
among the American public was that between August 1890 
and August 1894 the percentage of money received by the 
Government at New York in gold fell steadily from about 95 
per cent. at the earlier date to almost nothing at the latter. 
Hence the gold reserve continually fell in the Treasury, 
except when replenished by actual borrowings of gold. 
Thus it has happened that during recent years the United 
States has been suffering from one long-continued currency 
crisis ; as fast as they acquired gold at great expense so fast 
it slipped away. At last in 1896 the American people rose 
up with a feeling that this state of things was endurable no 
longer; that the Federal Government was become a mere 
beggar for gold in all the market-places of Europe ; that the 
credit and honour of a great people had been dragged in the 
dust ; and that for such a desperate situation of muddle 
and financial madness desperate remedies were needed. 
But that portion of the American people who thought thiat 
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only desperate remedies are needed thought wrong. No 
desperate remedies are needed. A radical reformer, indeed, 
may demand that all the notes issued by the Government 
should be cancelled and withdrawn, and that the Treasury 
should be wholly taken out of the banking business. This 
is too radical, too expensive, and practically impossible. 
What can and what ought to be done is to withdraw 
gradually some portion of the Government notes, and to 
take off from the shoulders of the national banks some of 
the burdens—the too heavy burdens—which restrict them 
in the matter of note issue, so that as the Government notes 
are withdrawn and cancelled the notes issued by the 
national banks may by a quiet, unobserved, and almost 
automatic process step into the void thus made. For 
it is the business of banks to issue notes, and not 
the business of governments. Further, the restriction against 
branch banking should be removed—-a measure which, no 
doubt, would meet with much opposition at the hands of 
those wild demagogues who oppose a system of strong and 
well-organised banks, but which, if carried into effect and 
acted upon throughout the country districts, would, more 
than any other measure, allay the cry for ‘free money’ 
which has recently echoed and re-echoed across the South 
and West. Here would be a correct remedy for a just 
grievance. Finally, it is an urgent and obvious necessity 
that the scandalous series of deficits on the public account 
which have occurred in each of the three years ending 
June 30, 1896, should be turned into a series of surpluses. 
Deficits are always disgraceful; but they are particularly 
dangerous and disgraceful in the United States, because 
there the whole currency rests upon the balance of gold 
existing in the Treasury. These are the measures which 
sooner or later will have to be adopted by American states- 
men. They are not heroic; they are not even difficult in 
themselves. But they require great prudence and great 
determination to carry them. Let us hope that Mr. Lyman 
Gage, whom Mr. McKinley has removed from the manage- 
ment of the First National Bank of Chicago to the position 
of Secretary of the United States Treasury, may be sufficient 
for these things—or for some, at least, of these things. He 
is one of the most able, and one of the most upright, 
financiers in America, and well deserves the confidence of 
the new President. 

As regards Mr. McKinley himself, it cannot be said that 
his own statements appear to justify any great degree of 
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confidence. The passage in his inaugural address which 
deals with this matter runs as follows :— 

‘ Our financial system needs some revision. Our money is all good 
now, but its value must not further be threatened. It should all be 
put on an enduring basis not subject to easy attacks, nor its stability 


to doubt or dispute. Our currency should continue under the super- 
vision of the Government.’ 


Again, he declares that 


‘ the financial Jaws should not be amended without a demonstration of 
the wisdom of the proposed changes. If Congress deems it expedient 
to create a commission to take under early consideration the revision 
of our coinage, banking, and currency laws, and to give them the 
dispassionate examination which their importance demands, I shall 
concur cordially. . . My constant endeavour will be to secure inter. 
national bimetallism by co-operation with other great commercial 
Powers.’ 


An examination of these various statements will lead to 
the conclusion that they declare for everything—for the 
present system and against it; for a gold standard no less 
than for bimetallism. Thus the future of American finance 
is once again involved in impenetrable obscurity. 

But the strength of Mr. Bryan lay not in the popular 
idea that he knew anything about finance, but in the senti- 
ment that he, too, was a Populist. The Englishman in 
America will find that Populism is so new a thing that even 
to most cultivated Americans it is strange and unintel- 
ligible. But the European will be more easily able to 
understand it. It, too, is ‘made in Germany ’—and for all 
the McKinley tariffs in the world it could not have been 
kept out. It is the doctrine of discontent, sometimes 
rational, sometimes irrational; it is the sense of great 
grievances, but, unfortunately, it is not ennobled and puri- 
fied by that power of intelligence which can understand 
when the remedy ought to be applied and what the remedy 
should be. As the traveller passes towards the Rocky 
Mountains, over the most magnificent extent of agricultural 
country in the world, and sees day and night change guard 
upon the prairie, the landscape itself becomes, as it were, 
the interpreter of the Populist mind. Upon the face of 
creation in the Far West two things only live and move; 
there is the railway train on earth, and there is the sun in 
heaven—and the Populist has a grievance with both. The 
train carries his produce, and makes his economic existence 
possible ; but it also charges a rate, and this rate fluctuates 
without leave of the Populist, and is paid by him to Eastern 
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eapitalists. And, again, there is the sun, which shines not 
only upon the good and just populations of the West, but 
also upon the evil and unjust agriculturists of Southern 
Russia and Argentina, who are thus enabled to lower the 
rice in the central market of Liverpool. Hence it was 
that the Populist sate in darkness and despair, until one 
day he lifted up his eyes to the snow-clad wall of the Rocky 
Mountains against the Western sky. It was that wall upon 
which silver—the Humpty Dumpty of the metals—had sat 
in state so long, and whence it had fallen by the ‘ crime of 
‘1873.’ Then the word of the mineowners of silver came 
to him that the fall in price which had hurt them had also 
ruined him, and that it was because of silver that Eastern 
capitalists wanted payment more than before, and that it 
was because of the same that the sun in its courses had 
shown like favour upon the wheatfields of Russia and 
Argentina, of Belgium and of India. Therefore, in 1895, 
the prairie and the cornfield smouldered into flame, and 
the tide thereof rolled eastwards from the roots of the 
mountains, and made in volume for the rich plains of Mis- 
sissippi itself. 

‘In the ears of the world 

It was said, it was told, 

And the light thereof hurled, 

And the fame thereof rolled, 

From the Acroceraunian slope to the ford of the field of gold.’ 


The Populists first became a political force in 1892. In that 
year they ran General Weaver for President of the United 
States—a man in whom the extinct ‘greenback’ craze of 
twenty years ago lives again—and on that occasion they suc- 
ceeded in polling about a million votes. The power of the party 
is centred mainly among the smaller farmers of the West and 
South, and its conspicuous figures, the Keir Hardies and the 
Ben Tilletts of America, are such men as Debs, who was the 
mainstay and champion of the Chicago rioters, and Senator 
Butler of Carolina. In 1892 the Farmers’ Alliance was re- 
constituted under a new name, and the new body practically 
became the nucleus for the Populist organisation. But the 
Populists have added to themselves the labour societies and 
unions of the towns. This combination, however, proved 
for some time fatal to the efficiency and influence of the 
Populist party. The interests of its two component parts were 
found up to a recent date to deprive it of a vigorous power of 
combined action. For instance, though its first programme, 
issued in 1892, pronounced for an eight-hours day, and also 
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for checks upon immigration, the farmers are really op- 
posed to an eight-hours day, as they themselves work con- 
siderably longer, and though the artisans would like to see 
immigration checked, this again does not suit the farmer, 
who favours immigration on the ground that it furnishes 
him with cheaper labour. The mechanic of the town is on 
the whole inclined to Protection, on the supposition that it 
stimulates the industry by which he lives; while the Populist 
farmers are at last beginning to see that Protection does 
not help them to sell their products, while it does tax them 
in some of the necessities of life. It thus was arranged that 
the tariff issue, one of the most urgent in American affairs, 
should not figure prominently in the Populist platform. At 
length some Populist more brilliant than the rest was struck 
with the great idea that the ‘free coinage’ of silver would 
prove a good cry. Some other genius, even more brilliant, 
improved this cry into ‘ free silver.’ Here, at any rate, was 
a policy and a programme which would provide for all. 
Who would net advocate that the postman should bring 
every morning or every month a bag of dollars and leave 
them free of charge at the cottage door? Silver dollars 
were good things, and the more of them the merrier. Old 
stockings should be hung out, and the Government of the 
United States of America should become another Santa 
Claus. Claus versus Cleveland swept everything in the 
Populist mind before it, and thus it came about that early 
in 1895 the Populist party issued a manifesto sinking all its 
previous policy into an appeal for free silver. From that 
moment it became clear that whichever of the two parties, 
Democratic and Republican, would consent to adopt ‘ free 
‘ silver’ would have the powerful support of the now united 
Populists. Populism has two aspects. On one side it may 
be regarded as the outcome of unemployed labour and as 
the spawn of agricultural distress. On another side it is 
the just retribution that has at length risen up against 
the American politicians, that class of them at least who 
deliberately during so long a period have been sowing the 
seeds of disorder and social decay. For eighteen years since 
the Bland Act of 1878 they had played with the silver 
question and undermined that credit which is the prime 
basis and bed-rock of social stability. Since the close of the 
Civil War they have been, as it were, moulded in the hands 
of the manufacturers, who tax the people, especially in the 
South and West, and call it a tariff for the protection of 
American wages. Thus so far as Populism has any share 
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in political intelligence it is a feeling of comprehensible in- 
dignation against such practices, and it is founded upon a 
sense of injustice. But though the Chicago platform, which 
in many points was a Populist production, was no doubt 
the product of much honest enthusiasm, and contains many 
sensible maxims, a wise and judging mind will abstain from 
sympathy therewith. It demanded, and the policy was 
really revolutionary, ‘the free and unlimited coinage of 
‘both silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1.’ 
This proposal swallowed up the other portions of the pro- 
gramme ; it wasa fatal error. For it was useless to abuse 
trusts, and at the same time to play into the hands of the 
silver ‘trust;” and to denounce the McKinley Act as a 
‘ breeder of trusts and monopolies,’ while upsetting the whole 
finance of America for the purpose of protecting the white 
metal. Perhaps the most astonishing, as well as saddest, 
feature in the campaign was the intense animosity displayed 
throughout the conduct of it against England. What is 
England to America? She is the principal market for 
the surplus agricultural produce of the United States, and, 
moreover, she has such confidence in the good faith and 
business energies of the American people as to be willing 
and anxious to entrust her savings to the industrial 
agencies of that country. This connexion would seem to 
be a good ground for mutual confidence and mutual re- 
gard. Added to these causes, it may be confidently 
asserted that among English statesmen there is a warm 
feeling of genuine regard for the great Republic, that 
among our men of business there is admiration mingled 
with a sense of awe at the superior acuteness of Ameri- 
cans, and that, lastly, among our general population there 
is a more friendly feeling towards our transatlantic kinsmen 
than towards any other nation upon earth. Yet to judge 
from the language used throughout the campaign it might 
be thought that we had just emerged from, or were just 
entering upon, a bloody war. The Chicago Convention de- 
clared in the official programme of the Democratic party 
that ‘ gold monometallism is a British policy, and its adop- 
‘tion has brought other nations into financial servitude to 
‘London.’ Such language is so utterly wide of the truth as 
to be actually inexplicable. Russia has recently adopted a 
gold standard. Germany at an earlier date has done the 
same. It is a fact, not perhaps known to the authors of the 
Chicago platform, but still undoubted, that from the date 
that Germany adopted this measure she has been by slow 
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degrees becoming a rival, not indeed dangerous as yet, but 
still in some respects and in some lines of business a compe- 
tent rival, of London itself, the financial centre of the world, 
Is Russia inclining towards financial servitude to London? 
Is it not truer to say that a country upon a depreciated 
standard and with a debased currency, such as America 
would become were she to abandon her gold standard, is 
more afflicted with difficulties in liquidating any debts she 
may have incurred in London than countries upon a basis of 
gold? Again, ‘Coin’s Financial School,’ a book which is 
said to have actually circulated by millions in America, and 
was the principal weapon in the armoury of the Populist 
orators, declares that ‘a war with England would be the 
‘ most popular ever waged upon the face of the earth.’ To 
imagine that this is mere wanton rhetoric is an error; it is 
‘ business ’ carefully studied with a view to practical results, 
It has proved so effective because it has corresponded to a 
real and lively sentiment of animosity against ourselves. 
The causes of this feeling are rooted in the past and also 
in the present. England stands for an unsuccessful tyrant, 
and also for a successful creditor. Renan has observed that 
if men are to form into peoples they must be able to forget 
the past. Thus the Scotchman has wiped out of his memory 
the bitterness of the English wars; while, on the other hand, 
the Irishman still remembers against us the penal statutes, 
and holds aloof from the ‘ union of hearts.’ As with men, 
so with nations; France and Germany can only come to- 
gether when Alsace and Lorraine are out of mind. England 
forgets, and eight Englishmen out of ten have forgotten, 
that we and America came to blows in 1812. Not so, how- 
ever, with America; and thus in the popular imagination 
the events of 1776, of 1812, and of 1861 are vividly re- 
membered as occasions upon which we played an odious 
part. Then, too, we can be described not only as an un- 
successful tyrant, but also as a more or less successful 
creditor, and a relation which is really one of mutual ser- 
vice is depicted as one of bondage. But, after all, do 
they really hate us? It is difficult to weigh their true 
sentiments towards us. Perhaps the truth is that, though 
we are not exactly hated, we are ‘upon the nerves’ of the 
American people. 

Another important factor in the campaign was the ques- 
tion of ‘Trusts.’ It is necessary first to examine accurately 
and closely the position taken up by each of the two great 
parties upon that question, and then to inquire as to the 
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rights and wrongs involved in the existence of these bodies. 
It is generally stated in this country that the Democratic 
party fought against trusts upon this occasion, and that the 
Republicans favoured, or at least excused, them. This is 
perhaps approximately true, and yet the sentence in the 
Democratic platform which deals with trusts is mild in tone, 
and even conciliatory. It runs as follows:—‘ The absorption 
‘of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our leading rail- 
‘road systems, and the formation of trusts and pools require 
‘a stricter control by the Federal Government of those 
‘arteries of commerce.’ This is not very ferocious. To 
detine trusts and pools as ‘arteries of commerce’ is posi- 
tively complimentary. It is interesting to turn from the 
Democratic platform to the text-book of the Republican 
campaign. A special chapter devoted to trusts concludes as 
follows :— 

‘When you talk about trusts, you must remember the greatest 
and most iniquitous trusts to-day are Democratic trusts. Take the 
Standard Oil Company, it is a Democratic trust. It has representatives 
high up near the Democratic throne. Take the Sugar Trust in America 
to-day, and it isa Democratic trust. Take the Iron Trust, and it is a 
Vemocratic trust. And there is the Whisky Trust, which is also a 
Democratic trust. That trust which is so dear to the Democratic 
heart has its inspiration, its motive-power direct from the Democratic 
heart.’ 


Elsewhere the chapter declares, ‘As to the Whisky Trust: 
‘that this is a Democratic institution, contributes largely 
‘to Democratic campaign funds, and dictates Democratic 
‘legislation in all that affects the trade, is hardly denied.’ 
This, if true, or if even only partially true, explains the 
moderation of the official Democratic tone towards these 
combinations. On the other hand, Mr. Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, appears to have been under no such obliga- 
tion, and his language is unmitigated. In his formal letter 
accepting the nomination for President, dated September 9 
of last year, he declares: ‘The Democratic party is opposed 
‘to trusts. It will be recreant to its duty to the people if 
‘it recognised either the moral or the legal right of these 
‘great aggregations of wealth to stifle competition, bank- 
‘ rupt rivals, and then prey upon society.’ Here speaks the 
Populist, not the Democrat proper, and it is interesting to 
observe an example of how, as the campaign wore on, it 
became more and more a direct attack upon property, and 
drifted farther from the old-established lines of American 
party strife. On the other side, the Republicans did not 
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attack trusts, and there is a significant absence of any 
reference to that subject in the platform of St. Louis. What 
they have to say upon that matter is relegated, as has been 
already stated, to a chapter in their campaign book. The 
defence of trusts there advanced is curious :— 


‘Trusts,’ the chapter runs, ‘are not an American invention, and 
are not due to any system of Tariff, Protection, or Free-trade. They 
came to us from Europe, and are most extensive and potent in Eng- 
land, and are, in fact, but an extension of the modern tendency to 
association and incorporation. . . . Those who form them claim that they 
are of public utility as well as of private interest; that their large 
combinations of capital, unity of management, and reduction of operat- 
ing expenses, enable them to reduce the cost of production to the 
minimum ; and that in consequence the public get the benefit of the 
lowest prices compatible with fair profits.’ 


Here, then, we have as in a focus the divergent views 
which may be taken as to trusts. The Populist declares 
that they are iniquitous; the Republican replies that they 
are a lawful result of the centralising tendency of modern 
commercial conditions. What is the real truth as to the 
whole case? 

The Republican definition of trusts runs as follows: ‘A 
* “ trust,” as the term is now used with reference to business 
‘ affairs, means that two or more persons, companies, or corpo- 
‘ rations, in order to stop competition, reduce the cost of 
*‘ management and production, and maintain prices, agree to 
‘ put their property and business into the hands of trustees 
‘ for their common benefit. These trustees apportion to each 
‘one a ratio of business or profit proportioned to interest, 
‘ exercising a general management of their joint affairs.’ 
Accepting this definition without question, and passing to 
general considerations, it may be asserted that two main 
reasons are always alleged for the growth of trusts in 
America: first, the frequency and the gravity of the crises of 
over-production, which have been caused partly by the pro- 
tective system and partly by excessive speculation: secondly, 
and mainly, the extraordinary strain of competition, so 
particular a feature of American industrial life, which has 
engendered an endless series of struggles between rival 
establishments, ending in their turn in the sudden closing 
of workshops, the dismissal of workmen, and the wildest 
fluctuations in the price of the articles dealt in. There 
is only one method, so we are told, of escaping from this 
state of things: agreement between competitors, limitation of 
production, and the fixing of the selling price, This move- 
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ment has progressed with enormous strides, and particularly 
since 1882, the date of the formation of the oil trust, so that 
at the present time in the United States there is scarcely a 
single important branch of industry which is not furnishing, 
or has not furnished, some example of the growing cen- 
tralisation of the forces of production. The usual organi- 
sation of a trust is simple. A majority of the shares of each 
of the companies forming the combination is placed in the 
hands of a council of trustees, and this body thus finds 
itself at once in complete control of each individual com- 
pany. The syndicate becomes absolutely master of the 
situation; it fixes the price of the article produced, deter- 
mines the quantities to be produced at each factory, and 
distributes dividends among the interested parties in the 
proportion ‘of the numbers of their shares. Thus all 
initiation is concentrated in one body ; all local independence 
disappears. What were before a number of rival and com- 
peting establishments are now so many branches of a 
central firm; competition vanishes, and combination rules 
the industrial field. The shapes and forms of this species 
of organisation are absolutely endless. Month by month 
rings, pools, and ‘ combines ’ start into life and cease to live. 
More or less durable and effective, and spread over a territory 
varying from an area as wide as the States themselves, as 
in the case of the Postal Telegraph and Western Union, 
to an area as narrow as the limits of a single town, or part 
of a town, as in the case of the Chicago Gas Company, or 
the Brooklyn Gas Union; these alliances are everywhere 
active, and mark the successive steps of the centralisation 
of the industrial system of America. Instead of a fierce 
and incessant struggle for life, there we find (according 
to the friends of the system) the advent of industrial 
peace, and concord established upon the basis of common 
advantage. 

The charges which are daily brought against trusts are 
obvious enough. Their aim is to gain a control over the con- 
sumers, who are, after all, the general public. Corporations 
have no soul, and trusts are corporations. This charge is 
serious and merits investigation. When the monopoly is 
absolute and rivalry impossible, of course a trust is master 
of the situation ; but this happens less often than is supposed 
in England. The jute trust is the rival of the cotton trust, 
the electric light of the gas. At the present moment the 
great American sugar-refining company is waging a fierce 
war with Messrs. Harbuckle. Besides this, a trust by the 
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very fact of its success is constantly tempting others to enter 
into the field against it. Thus it happens that in the midst 
of the ups and downs of this strife the consumer can often 
hold his own, as a man of plain sense can maintain himself 
among the jargon of warring doctors of learning. Compe- 
tition has not really vanished, it operates only upon a vaster 
scale. 

As regards the general public, there is much to be said 
for and against trusts. That in the process of their forma- 
tion they tend to crush individual manufacturers is true, 
and that is in itself an undeniable evil. It is also true that 
the individual artisan or labourer becomes more of a mere 
implement in the hands of these vast corporations. It may 
also be admitted that the rise and fall of any such bodies 
coincide with vast fluctuations in the price of the articles dealt 
in. On the other side, we may rest assured that the system 
will not endure unless the resistless forces of economic evolu- 
tion are in its favour, and trusts actually prove more efficient 
agents of production than the agents that preceded them. 
It was in 1887 that the case against them was first raised 
on an elaborate scale by the ‘New York Times’ and by the 
‘ Chicago Tribune,’ but in spite of all opposition they hold the 
field. It is said that their existence and growth have been 
the creation of the protective system which prevents outside 
agencies from pouring in articles to compete with those 
dealt in by the trusts. This is true, but only true to a 
limited extent. It may be that there are some syndicates 
which only live to-day thanks to the high customs duties, 
notably those which deal in sugar and lead. But, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to see how Protection can protect 
or Free-trade abolish the trusts that deal in alcohol or meat. 
Though the protective system does undoubtedly assist and 
stimulate this movement in some instances and in some 
degrees, its fundamental cause is the natural tendency of 
modern industry towards centralisation. There is no panacea 
against trusts. It will, therefore, be readily understood that 
all extreme legislation against what is in part at least an 
outcome of modern business conditions is unwise, and that 
the extreme attitude of Mr. Bryan was rash and unstates- 
manlike. Nevertheless, the feeling of jealousy roused by 
huge combinations of capitalists striving to secure the 
monopoly of the supply of articles of the first necessity, is a 
natural and laudable one, and there are certain lines on which 
legislation to check the abuse of the system should move. Mr. 
McKinley in his inaugural address declares that the Repub- 
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lican party has ‘supported such legislation as may prevent 
‘the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by 
‘ undue charges on supplies or an unjust rate for the trans- 
‘portation of products to market. This purpose will be 
‘ steadily pursued by the enforcement of the laws now in 
‘existence and the support of such new statutes as may be 
‘necessary. Two other measures may be considered of 
practical importance: one would be to subject these syndi- 
eates to conditions of publicity which would oblige them to 
give the public information as to their accounts and general 
operations. The other would be to define and to enforce 
more severely than hitherto the responsibility involved in 
acting as a director of one of these companies. , But, after 
all, the American public may rest secure that these syndi- 
eates will discover that to abuse their power is the certain 
road to ruin, and that those only among them have any 
chance of a prolonged existence which, while fulfilling the 
new conditions of modern industry, are able to meet the 
legitimate demands of the people of the United States. 

Such, then, were some of the main questions which 
during the recent Presidential election agitated, and are 
still agitating, the minds of the people of the United States. 
But the main question was the currency, the solution of 
which constituted a decision between repudiation and 
honesty, between national honour and national dishonour. 
Mr. McKinley, in his inaugural address, takes a roseate 
view of the issue of that contest :— 


‘One lesson taught by the late election which all can rejoice in is 
that citizens of the United States are both law-respecting and law- 
abiding people, not easily swerved from the path of patriotism and 
honour. . . . The manifestation of goodwill everywhere apparent 
during the recent election, not only most fortunately demonstrated the 
obliteration of sectional lines, but to some extent also the prejudices 
which for years distracted our councils and marred our true greatness 
asanation. The triumph of the people whose verdict is carried into 
effect to-day is not the triumph of one party, but of all sections and all 
the people.’ 


And yet, when we compare these high-sounding phrases 
with the facts of the case, it appears that Mr. Bryan carried 
no less than twenty-two States against the twenty-three car- 
ried by Mr. McKinley ; that, with some important exceptions, 
and broadly speaking, the West and the South went for 
Mr. Bryan, and that out of a total poll of 13,600,000, the 
latter candidate secured no less than 6,500,000 votes. That 
Mr. Bryan was beaten is true, that he had a considerable 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO. CCCLXXX. E K 
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majority against him is also true, but it is too much to 
say that ‘all sections and all the people’ triumphed in the 
election of his opponent. On the other hand, the most 
advanced, the most educated, and the most prosperous 
States were in favour of honest money. It has been cal- 
calated, for instance, that though on the average, for each 
inhabitant of a gold standard State there are only $37 
worth of agricultural products, against a figure of $44 for 
each inhabitant of a silver standard State, yet that whereas 
the total value of manufactured products per inhabitant is 
852 in the silver States, the figure is actually $206 for the 
gold States. It may also be added that the latter States 
produce alinost seven-eighths of the manufactures of the 
country. 

To take a general forecast of the vew administration, it 
may be said that since the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln 
in 1861, or, perhaps, since that of General Grant in 1869, 
who had the question before him of the reconstruction and 
readmission into the Union of the revolted Southern States, 
no President has had the prospect of such difficulties and 
of such complicated problems for solution as Mr. McKinley. 
There is the revenue question, the tariff, and the currency ; 
and in foreign affairs, Cuba and arbitration with England; 
not to mention legislation as to trusts and monopolies. Of 
these there is none more important than the currency, 
which is the very basis of commercial life, and the derange- 
ments of which are felt universally. It will be when this 
question comes up for treatment, perhaps in next December, 
that the real difficulties will begin. For though the McKinley 
Republicans are ail-powerful in the House of Representa- 
tives—and, indeed, more powerful than they were in 1890, 
when Speaker Reed forced the McKinley Bill through the 
House—they have oniy a bare majority in the Senate, where 
the silver Democrats and silver Republicans will no doubt 
join hands. Therefore, every believer in the honesty and 
greatness of the American people must look forward not 
altogether without anxiety to the future, even while he 
cherishes the firmest belief that that honesty will be trium- 
phantly asserted, and that greatness extended and exalted 
before the eyes of the world. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By Evetyn Apsort, 
M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campsett, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
London: 1897. 


2. Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol. By L. A. ToLLEMacHE. 
London: 1895. 


3. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Romans, with Context, Notes, and Dissertations. By B. 
Jowett. Third Edition. London: 1894. 


4. The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with 
Analyses and Introduction. By B. Jowerr. Third Edition. 
5 vols. Oxford: 1892. 

5. Plato’s Republic (the Greek text), with Notes and Essay. 
By B. Jowerr and L. Campge.n. 3 vols. Oxford: 1894. 

6. Thucydides, translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes and Indices. By B. Jowrrr. 
2 vols. Oxford: 1881. 

7. The Politics of Aristotle, translated into English, with 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and 
Indices. By B. Jowrerr. 2 vols. Oxford: 1885, 

8. College Sermons. By B. Jowrrr. Edited by the Dran 
or Rreon. London: 1895. 


few books have been anticipated with greater interest than 

the Life of the late Professor Jowett. For more than 
half a century the most prominent member, for nearly a 
quarter of a century the actual head, of the leading college 
in his university; the best known figure and the most 
potent personality in Oxford; its chief link with the outside 
world; regarded by some with dislike or suspicion as a 
heresiarch and unsettler of minds, by others with love and 
reverence as a wise counsellor, an inspiring teacher, a devoted 
and unfailing friend; the centre of a circle of friendships 
which widened steadily without weakening, and which em- 
braced some of the leading figures in the literature and 
public life of this country—the late Master of Balliol touched 
life at more points and exercised influence in more various 
directions than almost any man of his generation. 

But, though known to many, he was not one of those 
whom it is easy to know. His nature was not expansive ; 
indeed, he had scant respect for those who wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves. No one was more ready to enter into 
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the thoughts and feelings of others, to discuss their difficul. 
ties, to look at things from their point of view. No one was 
more reticent about himself. His reticence about personal 
matters was partly constitutional, and was connected with a 
certain unreadiness of speech, of which he was fully conscious, 
which he recognised as an impediment to effective action, 
and which was the cause of his ‘ formidable silences.’ But 
in a much greater degree it was based on principle, and 
arose from a rule which he deliberately and consistently 
applied both to literary and philosophical criticism and to 
the conduct of life. He held that,as in matters speculative 
it is all important to eliminate the subjective element and 
to view things in a ‘dry light,’ so in matters practical it is 
best for a man to ‘ consume his own smoke,’ and not lightly 
obtrude on others his personal opinions, grievances, or 
idiosyncrasies. ‘No more subjectivity!’ he exclaims in an 
early letter to Arthur Stanley, after a brief and unwonted 
reference to some of his own idiosyncrasies, and the absence 
of subjectivity always remained a marked characteristic both 
of his correspondence and of his conversation. His terse, 
pithy sentences suggested, without revealing, the depths of 
thought, feeling, and experience from which they were 
distilled. This habitual reserve lends an additional interest 
to any systematic and comprehensive attempt at the delinea- 
tion of a character which, even to intimate friends, always 
remained somewhat enigmatical, 

Jowett has been fortunate in his biographers. Professor 
Campbell, who is responsible for the first of the two 
volumes under review, was one of his early pupils, and 
was his constant correspondent for some forty years. 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott, who has written the period of the 
mastership, and is the general editor, has been for many 
years a tutor of Balliol, and was intimately associated 
with the late Master’s college work. Both of them shared 
and helped him in his literary labours. And the materials 
at their disposal have proved unexpectedly rich. Jowett left 
no near relations, and most of his intimate friends, such as 
Arthur Stanley, Hugh Pearson, W. Y. Sellar, Henry Smith, 
T. H. Green, and Charles Bowen, have passed away. But 
there are still some alive who remember, and who have con- 
tributed interesting reminiscences of, his school and early 
college days; whilst Mr. W. L. Newman and others have 
given admirable accounts of the impressions produced by his 
teaching when he was ‘the great tutor.’ Of the later days 
of his mastership there are, of course, abundant memorials. 
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The letters in his possession at his death were, in accordance 
with his own injunctions, destroyed by his executors. The 
holocaust was made not without regrets and searchings of 
heart, for the correspondence destroyed would doubtless have 
been found to contain much interesting matter. And it has 
been truly said that a man is to be judged not less by the 
letters which he writes than by those which he causes others 
to write. But his executors found a huge, chaotic mass, 
which Jowett had often contemplated, but had always 
shrunk from, arranging, and his injunctions were too 
peremptory to be disregarded. There remained, however, 
his letters to his numerous friends, many of which had been 
treasured up, and rightly treasured, because they had a 
cachet of their own, were never commonplace, always bore 
the stamp of his unmistakeable and inimitable style, and, 
not unfrequently, were written on the occasion of some 
critical epoch in the recipient’s life. Many of them were of 
an intimate character, and the readiness with which they 
were handed over to his literary executors betokens great 
confidence in the discretion and judgement of his biographers 
—a confidence which, we hasten to say, appears to have 
been fully deserved. Lastly, there was a class of materials 
the existence of which was known by very few and the 
extent and interest of which no one suspected. Jowett never 
kept a regular diary, but it was his habit to set down jottings 
in little notebooks which he always carried about with him. 
The habit appears to have been begun at least as early as 
1841, but the entries increased in number and interest 
after his accession to the Mastership of Balliol, when his 
life became fuller and more varied. Some fifty or sixty of 
these notebooks were found in his study after his death. 
The contents were of the most varied kinds—notes of tours ; 
outlines of lectures; schemes of work; rough sketches of 
essays, sermons, addresses, biographical notices, epitaphs ; 
good stories (of which he was very fond); memoranda of 
conversations; and, in increasing abundance in his later 
years, reflections on the questions with which his thoughts 
were engaged, especially questions of religion and_philo- 
sophy. His notebook was his only confidant. He committed 
to its pages the doubts, questionings, misgivings, retrospects, 
resolutions, which he shrank from disclosing even to his 
intimate friends. It is impossible to exaggerate the bio- 
graphical importance of these materials. They have the 
same value as the unfinished sketches of a great artist. 
They reveal a powerful and original mind in the process of 
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working. ‘ Had he left nothing behind but these books, 
says Mr. Abbott, ‘he might still claim a place among the 

‘remarkable men of his time, so large is the number of 
‘ distinguished persons with whom he is brought in contact, 
‘ so great the variety of subjects with which his mind ig 
‘ engaged, so forcible the language in which he expresses 
. his thoughts, so original, or at least uncommon, the views 

‘ which he takes.’ 

A life spent wholly at the university is not easy to write, 
There is an absence of external event, and consequently a 
temptation to dwell too minutely on details and to revive at 
undue length the memories of half-forgotten controversies 
which now have no interest beyond a limited circle. In 
Jowett’s case some reference to the clerical storm which 
raged about ‘ Essays and Reviews’ and to the long and dis- 
creditable wrangle over the salary of the Greek professor- 
ship was, of course, inevitable. But his biographers appear 
to us to have confined their account of these matters within 
due limits. They have realised that what was needed was 
not so much a narrative as a picture, or, rather, a series or 
variety of pictures, drawn at different stages and from 
different points of view. The main events of Jowett’s life 
might be narrated in a few paragraphs. But what the 
world chiefly wants to know about him is, not so much what 
he did, as what manner of man he was, and for that pur- 
pose to have him depicted in his relations to his colleagues, 
to his pupils, to his friends, to society, after such fashion as 
to make intelligible the influence which he possessed and 
the charm which he exercised over persons in such different 
stations, with such different characters, objects, and aims, 
regarding life from such different points of view. An 
adequate and impartial delineation was the more necessary 
because Jowett’s character—subtle, complex, reserved, veil- 
ing strong convictions and deep feelings under an ironical 

exterior—was not easy to read. It readily lent itself to a 
partial and imperfect treatment, whilst his oddities of manner 
made him an easy mark to the caricaturist and a fertile 
source of apocryphal anecdotes. Mr. Tollemache’s ‘ Remini- 
* scences ’ are full of interest, but are written too exclusively 
from Mr. Tollemache’s own point of view. ‘An intolerable 

‘deal of sack,’ one is tempted to say. Jowett’s present 
biographers have shown a commendable desire to keep them- 
selves in the background, and to let the reader draw his 
own conclusions from the materials laid before him. On 
the whole, we think that they deserve to be congratulated 
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on having accomplished with great skill and judgement a 
very arduous task. 

The method of treatment which has been adopted follows 
that of Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ and consists in placing as 
an appendix to each ch: ipter the letters belonging to its pe riod. 
The nethod has its disadvantages, for the biographer i is apt 
to waver between making the text elucidatory of the letters 
and the letters illustrative of the text. But it was probably the 
best arrangement that could be devised. The letters and 
notebook extracts form the backbone of the book. Instinct 
in every line with the writer’s personality, they reveal his 
character more vividly and faithfully than any biographer 
could describe it. But Jowett was not only an interesting 
character. He was also an author and a vigorous and 
successful practical reformer. No account of his life would 
be complete without a somewhat full narrative of the cir- 
cumstances under which his published works were produced 
and of the practical work in which he was engaged both in 
his college and elsewhere. 

Benjamin Jowett was born at Camberwell in April 1817. 
His Oxford friends knew little or nothing about his home 
belongings, but the industry of his biographers has gleaned 
some interesting particulars about his family history. His 
ancestors once lived at Manningham, near Bradford, “but his 
great-grandfather migrated to ‘London towards the end of 
the last century, and set up the business of a furrier, which 
was continued in the family for three generations. Several 
members of the family were clergymen of the Church of 
England, but the only one who attained to such distinction 
as is indicated by a notice in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
‘Biography’ was Dr. Joseph Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law at Cambridge, who died in 1815, and was the 
Master’s great-uncle. From domestic records we catch 
glimpses of a tranquil evangelical family, in which such 
names as Wesley, Newton, and Venn were household words, 
with much quiet culture, and a strong taste for music—traits 
which help to explain some characteristic features of the 
Master himself. Jowett’s father—-the most innocent, un- 
worldly, and unpractical of mortals—started in the family 
business, but did not succeed. The financial crisis of 1826 
appears ‘to have given the finishing stroke to a decaying 
business. He joined a firm of printers in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, and after various other occupations, including some 
philanthropic work in connexion with the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, finally became absorbed in the unremunerative task 
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of producing a metrical version of the Psalms. Meanwhile 
the family had no settled home, and were to be found 
sometimes at Bath, sometimes on the Continent, at Paris, 
Bonn, or elsewhere, sometimes at a quiet English watering 
place. Two of the sons went out to India in the Company’s 
service, but died early. After the father’s death in 1859, 
the mother and last surviving sister settled at Torquay, 
where the mother died very shortly before her son’s election 
to the mastership of his college. The sister had become a 
Catholic, and on her death the Master was left without any 
near relations, and became in fact the ‘ Melchisedec ’ which 
he had been playfully christened by his early college friends, 
During all these years the burden of supporting his family 
had fallen mainly on the Oxford son. He was a most 
devoted son and brother, and in the intimate letters of his 
later years there are many touching references to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters, who were always in his memory. But 
it was his college that was his true home, and his friend- 
ships, mostly derived from college relations, bound him 
with links far stronger than family ties. ‘The head of a 
‘college,’ he writes in one of his later notebooks, ‘ should 
‘be identified with the interests of the college. The life of 
‘the college is his life. His memory is the memory of the 
‘college. He is married to the college, and has a duty to 
‘support his family.” When he believed himself to be dying 
in 1891 he ‘ spoke constantly of his friends,’ writes Mrs. T. 
H. Green, 

‘saying how good they had been to him, He was often dictating 
letters to them, and if 1 remonstrated he replied, with emotion, that as 
long as he could he wanted to think of his friends and the college. “1 
‘* owe everything to the college.” One morning he told me to get the 
register and read the names from the beginning of the volume. | 
stumbled over the Latin names as well as I could, and he bowed his 
head as the name of a friend came.’ 


In 1829, when Jowett was twelve years old, he was sent 
as a day scholar to St. Paul’s School, under the shadow of 
the great City Cathedral. The family circumstances were 
much straitened, and his mother with most of her children 
had about this time taken refuge with a widowed sister at 
Bath. The father, who was engaged in his printing business 
in Bolt Court, went to and fro between Bath and London, 
whilst young Benjamin stayed in solitary lodgings in the 
City. He remained in London even during the vacations to 
avoid the expense of long journeys to a distant home. It 
must have been a strange and lonely boyhood, such as 
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Charles Dickens might have described. Pauline traditions 
still relate how his father used to take him between school 
hours to dine at some literary chophouse, such as the 
‘Cheshire Cheese,’ and how the regular customers were 
‘embarrassed by the presence of the boy, the more so as the 
‘father would put him through his facings in their hearing.’ 

His biographers have preserved a characteristic anecdote 
of his early school life : 

“A statute of the foundation, by which a boy who had been absent 
more than a certain number of days was to forfeit his place in the 
school, was about to be revived. A comrade of Benjamin’s was run- 
ning dangerously near the limit, and was supposed to be unaware of 
the declared intention to put the rule in force. At the boy’s home, in 
some far-lying suburb, the bell was rung late at night, and a small 
figure was found on the doorstep. It was little Benjamin, who had 
walked for many miles to warn his friend of the danger he was in- 
eurring.’ (Vol. i. p. 35.) 

There are still alive some of his school contemporaries 
who remember him as ‘a pretty-looking boy-youth, who 
‘ wore a perpetual sort of green sateen, which never got to the 
‘dignity of a coat-tail,’ and describe him, when in the eighth 
(the highest) class, as ‘a very young-looking boy with round 
‘face and bright eyes, retiring in manner, but holding his 
‘own and much respected.’ 

Jowett speedily rose to the head of his school, and it 
became necessary to think of his further education. The 
ablest of his schoolfellows, such us the late Lord Hannen 
and the late Judge Eddis, went to Trinity, Cambridge, and 
it was there that Jowett himself desired to go. But he had 
entered St. Paul’s too late to be eligible for a school exhibi- 
tion, and without some such aid college was impossible. 
Under these circumstances a friend of his mother’s suggested 
that he should be sent to compete for a scholarship at 
Balliol, one of the very few colleges where scholarships were 
open without restriction of school, place of birth, or founder’s 
kin. To Balliol accordingly he was sent, and in November 
1835 ‘the slightly-built curly-headed lad who seemed the 
‘last candidate likely to gain what was then considered the 
‘blue ribbon of scholarship’ was elected to a scholarship in 
the college which was to be his home for the remaining 
fifty-eight years of his life. 

The first formal interview between the ‘old Master, Dr. 
Jenkyns, and the lad who was destined to be his successor 
has been graphically described by one who was present, and 
is too characteristic to be omitted :— 
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‘On the morning after our election we met by appointment in the 
Master’s dining room to pay him a formal visit. Dr. Jenkyns had not 
yet appeared, and Jowett had seated himself on a chair in the bay 
window overlooking the chapel quadrangle, arrayed in academicals, 
then first put on for the purpose of matriculation. But alas! he had 
forgotten that the college cap was only intended for protection out of 
doors, and it was still on his head when the door suddenly opened, and 
the Master, with his quick jerking step, swung himself into the room. 
Then, apparently startled, and inflamed with real or simulated passion, 
he attacked without mercy the innocent young scholar for so flagrant a 
breach of the primary laws of good breeding. “Do my eyes deceive 
‘“‘ me, or do I see a gentleman in my dining-room with his cap on?” 
The whole scene was most painful, and the impression it made on me 
is indelible. It was one of those occasions on which Dr. Jenkyns 
showed his want of sympathy, of the power of appreciating other 
minds, and of allowing for circumstances. But his good feelings 
quickly came to his aid, and he commenced a more friendly and com- 
plimentary address, by the half-jesting, half-sarcastic remark, “1 
suppose it was the novelty of the bauble.” These were the ipsissima 
verba.’ 


It may have been with the remembrance of this formidable 
interview in his mind that Jowett wrote of Dr. Jenkyns 
many years later, ‘ He was a considerable actor, and would 
* put on severe looks to terrify freshmen, but was really kind- 
‘hearted and indulgent to them.’ 

Then, as now, the scholar elected in November usually 
deferred his residence till the following October term, and 
Jowett returned after his election to his lodgings in the City 
Road and to his school life at St. Paul’s. His college 
scholarship was not enough to live on, but the Mercers’ 
Company came to his help by electing him to one of Lady 
North’s exhibitions, and by awarding him an honorarium of 
100/. for cataloguing the school library. Even then his 
means were very scanty, and it was only on terms of the 
strictest economy that college life was possible. It was his 
own experience of early poverty that taught him to help the 
poor, a lesson which he never forgot. When he was a college 
tutor his third room was constantly occupied by some under- 
graduate who could not afford to pay room rent. His purse 
was always open, his time and practical lelp were always 
given without stint, to the needy scholar. Throughout his 
life he was scheming and devising plans for making the 
university more accessible to the student of slender means. 

The Oxford and Balliol to which the young scholar ‘in a 
‘round jacket and with a turned-down collar’ (as was long 
afterwards remembered) went up in October 1836 were very 
different places from the Oxford and Balliol of the present 
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day. Oxford was seething with ecclesiastical controversy. 
The ‘ Oxford movement’ had, according to Dean Church’s 
chronology, run through three years of its twelve years’ 
course. Hurrell Froude had just died. Tract XC was still 
more than four years off. Orthodox Oxford had just been 
excited to fury by Lord Melbourne’s appointment of Hampden 
to the Regius Professorship of Divinity, and Arnold was 
fulminating in these pages against Hampden’s persecution. 
Balliol was half its present size, and its staff was, like that 
of other colleges, wholly clerical. But the wise and far- 
sighted policy, adopted in 1828, of throwing open its 
scholarships, and the practical sagacity of Dr. Jenkyns, who 
had ruled it since 1819, had already given it a position 
among Oxford colleges quite disproportionate to its size and 
means, and had attracted to its walls men destined to 
eminence in many walks of life. Tait, the future Arch- 
bishop, and Scott, of the Lexicon, were two of its tutors. 
W. G. Ward—‘ ideal’ Ward—was the Mathematical Lec- 
turer. Edward Cardwell (afterwards Lord Cardwell) was a 
junior Fellow. Among Jowett’s contemporaries at Balliol, 
within a year or two on either side, were Arthur Stanley, 
Lake, Goulburn, (Sir) Benjamin Brodie, (Vice-Chancellor) 
Wickens, Hugh Pearson, Samuel Waldegrave (afterwards 
Bishop of Carlisle), Stafford Northcote (Lord Iddesleigh), 
Arthur Hobhouse (Lord Hobhouse), T. H. Farrer (Lord 
Farrer), William Rogers (of Bishopsgate), Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Frederick Temple, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Johu Duke Coleridge, recently Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

Among the undergraduates, then as now, there were 
many different sets. 

‘There was the Eton set, brilliant and careless, full of gentlemanly 
qualities, but also of boyish fun. There were the Scotchmen, in 
striking contrast to these, not less noisy perhaps, but plodding and in- 
dustrious, and bringing with them more of metaphysics than of 
classical learning. And there were the Rugby men, full of enthusiasm 
for Dr. Arnold, in whose unpopularity they gladly shared. They knew 
more of history than the rest, and were eager to break a lance in 
theological controversy.’ 


Such was the society into which the young scholar was 
plunged. ‘His youthful person,’ says one of his con- 
temporaries, ‘ his round hairless face, which in later years 
‘made that mother of nicknames, Mrs. Grote, call him the 
*“ cherub; ” his low shoes and white stockings; his brisk, 
‘tripping, almost childish gait, made him a noticeable figure 
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‘in Balliol quad.’ A freshman of slender means, of reserved 
manners, and coming from one of the less-known schools, 
would make few acquaintances at first. One of those who 
were admitted to his intimacy in undergraduate days was 
Lord Hobhouse, from whose very interesting reminiscences 
some extracts may be permitted :— 


‘The part of Jowett’s character,’ he writes, ‘ which was most attrac- 
tive to me was his perfect simplicity, truth, and originality. Behind 
his pretty, girlish looks, quiet voice, and gentle, shy manner one soon 
found out that there lay a robust masculine understanding, which 
would not accept commonplaces as true or mere authority as a guide. 
1 think that most boys of eighteen are apt to repeat without testing 
what they have been accustomed to hear, to fancy that what they see 
in print must be true, and to accept for gospel what comes to them 
accredited by the authorities of their little world. Certainly that was 
the case with me. And then I came into contact with one who, not 
flippant nor irreverent nor specially fond of paradox, nor specially 
desirous of victory in a discussion, yet insisted on seeing everything 
with his own eyes, and refused to utter a proposition until his own 
judgment was sufficiently in accordance with it. I looked upon Jowett 
as the freshest and most original mind I had come across; and I still 
think that I have never held converse with anyone who was more 
thoroughly original, or more careful to say only what he made his own. 
Among the living influences which compelled me to think and tended 
to invigorate my thoughts in the plastic age between eighteen and 
twenty, | put as chiefest the lectures of Archbishop Tait and my inter- 
course with Jowett. . . . Probably the parts they played in after life 
will go far to justify my estimate. Jowett’s fearless, and apparently 
passionless, tenacity under the storms which, at least during the first 
half of his working life, blew with great violence round the heads of 
the few who dared to think for themselves and to say so; his absti- 
nence from anything like triumph when he made his position good— 
all these things seemed to me the natural healthy outgrowth of the 
twenty-year-old boy, whose resolute questionings startled, posed, inte- 
rested, and attracted me.’ 


Jowett soon justified his election by obtaining the 
Hertford University Scholarship. He had been helped in 
reading for this by a timely gift of 20/., which enabled him 
to pay the fee of a coach. The anonymous donor sub- 
sequently revealed himself as Dr. Greenhill, who became a 
lifelong friend. He figures in Dr. Arnold’s correspondence, 
und married a niece of Arnold. A far more important 
success, which gave him independent means, and finally 
determined his future career, awaited him in the following 
year. In the November of 1838 no less than four Balliol 
fellowships fell vacant, and attracted a brilliant field of 
competitors from the whole university. Under an excep- 
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tional rule, since abolished, Balliol fellowships were then 
open, not only to graduates of any college, but to scholars 
of Balliol, whether graduates or not. Jowett presented 
himself under this rule while still an undergraduate, and 
was elected along with Lake, Lonsdale, and Woolcombe. 
In connexion with the election three incidents may be 
mentioned, as illustrating the ironies of fate, the principles 
on which college elections were then conducted, and the 
fallibility of electors. Arthur Stanley, who was a scholar 
of Balliol, and Jowett’s senior by two years, had been warned 
that he was suspected of ‘'Tractarian sympathies,’ and that 
his want of orthodoxy would probably be fatal to his chances 
of election to a fellowship at his own college. Accordingly 
in the previous July he stood for and was elected to a 
fellowship at University College, much to the indignation of 
Mark Pattison, who thought that the claims of those who 
came from ‘the parts nearest Durham’ had been illegally 
passed over.* Among the Balliol competitors, John Wickens, 
the distinguished equity lawyer and Vice-Chancellor, was 
considered by his college contemporaries to be the ablest, 
and was generally believed to have done best in the examina- 
tion. But he had been guilty of sundry infractions of 
discipline as an undergraduate, and he was not elected. 
‘Mr. Wickens,’ Dr. Jenkyns is reported to have said to him 
afterwards, ‘ we have elected in preference to yon—a little 
‘child. Among the out-college candidates were two Oriel 
undergraduates, Mark Pattison and E. C. Wooleombe. The 
choice fell on Woolcombe. 

Every Balliol fellowship was at that date clerical in the 
sense that, as a condition of its tenure, it involved taking 
orders within four years from the master’s degree. It also 
led naturally to a college tutorship. Jowett took orders in 
1842, and in the autumn of the same year was appointed 
to the tutorship which he held until he became master of his 
college. What were the qualities which gave him a unique 
position among Oxford tutors and made him par excellence 
‘the great tutor?’ + Interesting evidence on this point is 
supplied by a succession of his pupils. One of Jowett’s first 
pupils was the present Lord Farrer, whom he coached in 
the Long Vacation of 1858, while still an undergraduate 
Fellow. 


‘ Towards the end of my time at Oxford,’ says Lord Farrer, ‘I lost 


* Pattison’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 175. 
+ The name given to him by Sir Robert Inglis. 
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the good coach, Elder, with whom I was reading for my degree, and 
betook me to two Balliol men equally kind, and perhaps equally well- 
read, but very different in their effects on a pupil’s mind. One, who 
shall be nameless, made Aristotle’s logic as unintelligible to me as 
confusion of thought in the interpreter can make the work of a good 
master. The other, Jowett (I really cannot remember what he taught 
me), managed to make everything he taught suggestive and productive 
of thought. Indeed, if I were to attempt to characterise in a few 
words the effect which Jowett’s personality had upon me through life, 
in our latest visits to one another, as well as in those early days at 
Balliol, | should say that it was stimulating rather than formative. 
His instruction was not the explanation of a system of thought or the 
communication of cut and dried propositions, but the opening of a 
vista which you were to follow up yourself. He had the Socratic art 
of saying to youthful eagerness “Are you sure you are right?” but 
of saying it in such a manner as to develop zeal in the pursuit of truth, 
He discouraged dogmatism ; he encouraged thought.’ 


Archdeacon Palmer, who afterwards became professor of 
Latin, was assigned to Jowett as a pupil in the first year of 
Jowett’s college tutorship. He describes the pains which 
Jowett took in preparing him and James Riddell—the finest 
Oxford scholar of his time—for their university scholarship 
examinations, the exhaustive plans which he elaborated of 
work to be done by them in vacation, and subsequently gone 
through with their tutor in term. ‘In dealing with com- 
‘position, it was his method to criticise rather than to 
‘correct. Of course he pointed out flagrant errors, but else 
‘he did not go much into detail. He looked rather to the 
‘general style, and when the composition was original, to 
‘the treatment of the subject.’ His early college lectures 
were those ‘ of a well-read and able man, but they did not 
‘give me an impression of learning or power to teach which 
‘was singular either in kind or degree. One thing [ 
‘remember, however, which was peculiar to Jowett among 
‘our lecturers, and it is a thing which distinguished him 
‘through life. It was inventiveness. He was fertile in 
‘ experiments,’ which the Archdeacon illustrates, but winds 
up by avowing that ‘it may have been my own fault, but I 
‘cannot remember any particular advantage which we derived 
‘from these various experiments.’ 

But it was his lectures on the fragments of the early 
Greek philosophers, begun a few years later and delivered to 
a small Balliol class, that, in Archdeacon Palmer’s opinion, 
first gave him a position wholly different from other lecturers 
and were ‘the true foundation of his greatness in the eyes of 
‘Balliol men and of the Oxford world.’ His hearers were 
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‘struck bythe insight which he showed into the speculations 
‘of ancient thinkers, and by the felicity of expression which 
‘enabled him to make them intelligible.’ It must be re- 
membered that the ground which he struck was entirely 
fresh, for Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics’ and ‘ Rhetoric,’ studied un- 
historically, summed up Greek philosophy for the ‘ honours ’ 
student, and Plato had not yet been introduced into the 
university course. ‘I suspect,’ says the Archdeacon, ‘ that 
‘his success in this department brought to himself a con- 
‘sciousness of power which gradually unlocked his tongue, 
‘so that later generations of pupils were able to enter into 
‘his thoughts and feelings more than the men of my time 
‘could do.’ For ‘during my undergraduate years he was 
‘singularly silent and undemonstrative. To some men he 
‘was positively alarming.’ As years went on ‘ this early 
‘taciturnity grew less.’ Meanwhile his unfailing kindness 
‘made an impression upon those who were least able to 
‘appreciate his intellectual gifts,’ whilst ‘his independence 
‘of mind, his originality, his fulness of resources attracted 
‘to him the ablest men.’ ‘At last even his fits of silence 
‘came to have a charm of their own, and to give weight to 
‘the pithy utterances which succeeded them.’ This is very 
true, but it is also true that the ‘fits of silence’ continued 
to alarm many generations of undergraduates after that of 
Archdeacon Palmer. 

The impression which he produced on an able pupil in the 
following decade, that of the fifties, cannot be better described 
than in the words of Mr. W. L. Newman :— 

‘ Jowett, though only thirty-five, was already grey-haired, and he 
was altogether much more unlike other people than he became in after 
years. I despair of conveying to anyone who did not know him then 
anything like an exact idea of what he was. He left on me a stronger 
impression of genius at that time of his life than at any other. 
Moments of musing and abstraction were allied in him with a singular 
alertness and rapidity of mind; meditative power went hand in hand 
with keen insight. 

‘I well remember his ways. When one took him composition he 
used commonly to seat himself in a chair placed immediately in frontof the 
fire and close to it, and to intersperse his abrupt, decided, and pithy 
comments on one’s work with vigorous pokes of the fire. Occasion- 
ally he would lapse into silence, and say nothing whatever perhaps for 
two or three minutes; but, if one rose to wo, one often found that his 
best remarks still remained to be uttered. The silent interval had been 
a time of busy thought. The same thing sometimes happened on the 
walks which he often took me. [ remember one day when we walked 
for some time in the same direction side by side without exchanging a 
word; then I said something which caught his attention and roused 
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him, and for the rest of the way we talked eagerly and without inter. 
mission. He always had a dislike for small talk and trivialities, and 
never talked unless he had something tosay. I have heard of his excusing 
his silence and saying “If I say nothing, it is not because I am out of 
temper, but because I have nothing to say.” His occasional abstrac- 
tion, or apparent abstraction—now and then accompanied by the half- 
unconscious “ crooning” in a low voice of a kind of tune—never 
disguised to those who knew him his real alertness or the keen watch- 
fulness of his interest in his pupils. In later days all this passed away, 
not altogether unregretted by some of us. The intervals of silence 
also became rarer; [ remember a half-jocose remark of Pattison’s 
about him towards the end of the sixties, ‘“ Now there’s affability.” 

‘ Jowett’s lectures were not in my experience of much direct use for 
the examination schools; they were hardly systematic enough for that, 
but they showed us how to state and handle nm, and, as Green 
once said to me, they “ gave one glimpses.” . . 

‘But | think that his conversation was even more useful. He often 
took his pupils for walks and invited them to breakfast, and I am 
sure that I learnt much from this familiar intercourse with him. In 
those days he was quite unconventional, and his occasional intervals 
of silence may have been baffling and disappointing to some, but no 
conversation was more stimulating to thought than his. It did not 
stimulate to research or to learned inquiry, but to thought. . .. He 
was at his best when some observation threw him into a momentary 
reverie; he would be silent for a minute or two and then say some- 
thing which went to the heart of the matter. His strength lay especi- 
ally in quick perception—quick perception of fact—quick perception 
of character—quick perception of the best thing to be done. His 
insight into character was very keen and was aided by his ready 
imaginative sympathy. No one was more alive than he was to the 
subtle mingling of good and bad in human nature, to the frequent 
combination in it of characteristics apparently opposite and incom- 
patible. 

‘ Nothing, however, in his relations to his pupils pleases me more in 
retrospect than the fatherly vigilance with which he watched over 
able but unsteady men. He was untiring in his efforts to keep them 
straight, and when he failed in this, to set them en their feet again. 
He cared for them as few fathers care for unsteady sons, saving them 
from themselves and persevering in the face of disappointment. 


‘His gifts ensured him unbounded influence with young men of 
ability. His marked individuality of character, which made itself 


felt in everything he said or did, his combination of force of character 


with gentleness, of many-sidedness with intensity, of great power of 


thought with practical ability, won enthusiastic acceptance from clever 
young men, His interests were almost as varied as his gifts. Here 
was a man who seemed to stand at the parting of many ways.  Reli- 
gion, philosophy, poetry, Greek literature—these were his favourite 
studies, but he added to them a keen interest in human nature and in 
practical business. There was nothing cramping about his influence 
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over us. I never found that he made any attempt to enforce upon me 
any particular set of views. His strong sense of humour was an 
added charm. I think it was just after he brought out the second 
edition of his book on St. Paul that he said to me, needing, no 
doubt, some relief from the drudgery of his proofs, ‘“ Now I must read 
some Aristophanes.”’ 


Jowett’s university lectures were of the same character as 
his college lectures. They were merely addressed to a larger 
audience. His own view always was that there was “no 
essential difference between the work of a college tutor and 
the work of a university professor, and that in each case the 
old-fashioned, informal, catechetical teaching was of greater 
educational value than the set discourses which have more 
recently come into vogue. We may, therefore, fitly supple- 
ment these sketches of his college teaching with a letter 
which the late Mr. Walter Pater wrote very shortly before 
his death :— 

‘You have asked me to write a few lines “ describing the impression 
Jowett made on out-college—i.¢., non-Balliol men,” when he taught 
the university for nothing. Like many others, I received much kind- 
ness and help from him when I was reading for my degree (1860 to 
1862) and afterwards. A large number of hours in every week of term 
time must have been spent in the private teaching of undergraduates, 
not of his own college, over and above his lectures, which of course were 
open toall. They found him a very encouraging but really critical judge 
of their work—essays and the like—listening from 7.30 to 10.30 to a 
pupil, or a pair of pupils, for half an hour in turn. Of course many availed 
themselves of the, I believe, unprecedented offer to receive exercises 
in Greek and English in this way, and on the part of one whose fame 
among the youths, though he was then something of a recluse, was 
already established.* Such fame rested on his great originality as 
a writer and thinker. He seemed to have taken the measure, not 
merely of all opinions, but of all possible ones, and to have put the 
last refinements on literary expression. The charm of that was 
enhanced ly a certain mystery about his own philosophic and other 
opinions. You know at this time his writings were thought by some wo 
be obscure. These impressions of him had been derived from his essays 

* At that time college teaching was very imperfectly organised, and 
at many colleges a young man who was reading for honours and could 
not afford to pay for a coach was left much to his own resources. 
One day in the early sixties Jowett sent for a young Balliol under- 
graduate, who had finished his paper-work in ‘Greats’ on the 
previous day, and said to him, characteristically enough, ‘ You will 
have some leisure now; can you give me a little help?’ handing him a 
long list of names. The list proved to be one of men from all colleges 
who had been in the habit of bringing him work of the most various 
kind, at all hours of the day and night. 
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on St. Paul’s Epistles, which at that time were much read and pondered 
by the more intellectual sort of undergraduates. When he lectured 
on Plato it was a fascinating thing to see those qualities as if in the 
act of creation, his lectures being informal, unwritten, and seemingly 
unpremeditated, but with many a long-remembered gem of expression 
or delightfully novel idea, which seemed to be lying in wait whenever, 
at a loss for a moment in his somewhat hesitating discourse, he opened 
a book of loose notes. They passed very soon into other notebooks 
all over the university ; the larger part, but I think not all of them, 
into his published introduction to the ‘ Dialogues.” ’ 


These extracts suffice to illustrate the characteristics of 
Jowett’s teaching. He profoundly believed, he practised 
with signal skill and success, the Socratic doctrine that the 
art of teaching is ‘ maieutic,’ that it consists not so much in 
communicating knowledge as in eliciting thought. It was 
not merely his theory of education, but the bent of his mind, 
that made him less disposed and less qualified to impart 
formal, systematic instruction. He carried fastidiousness of 
expression to a fault. And there was also a certain aloofness 
in his mind. His thoughts seemed to move habitually in 
some different plane from that of his hearer, in some remote 
empyrean, from which they maintained communication with 
the lower world by an occasional lightning-flash, with results 
often disconcerting to his interlocutor. Yet at the same 
time he showed a rare power of divining the moral and 
intellectual needs and shortcomings of his pupils. ‘The 
‘secret of success as a college tutor,’ he wrote in his 
memorial notice of G. R. Luke, ‘is chiefly devotion to his 
‘ work and consideration for the character of young men.’ 
It was from these two causes, even more than from his 
intellectual gifts, that his exceptional influence arose. 

‘In my opinion,’ writes the present Warden of Merton, ‘ Jowett’s 
heroic industry, during his tutorial career, has never been fully 
appreciated. At almost all hours of the day, and up to a very late 
hour at night, his door was always open to every man in the 
college seeking help, and, though I was never among his chosen 
disciples, I continued after taking my degree to bring him answers to 
questions at my own request, which he looked over and criticised 
as carefully as ever. No other tutor in my experience has ever 


approached him in the depths and extent of his pastoral supervision, if 


I may so call it, of young thinkers; and it may be truly said that in his 
pupil-room, thirty, forty, and fifty years ago, were disciplined many of 
the minds which are now exercising a wide influence over the nation.’ 

The devotion was contagious. The spirit of self-sacrificing 
absorption in educational work has never been carried to a 
higher or more ideal pitch than in the small body of tutors 
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and lecturers who gathered round Jowett at Balliol. For 
many years the teaching work of the college has been con- 
ducted and its finances have been administered in defiance, 
and hitherto in successful defiance, of those rules of orthodox 
political economy which Jowett used once to propound in 
his lecture-room. Balliol has always been one of the poorer 
colleges. Her extensive new buildings, the increase in the 
number and value of her scholarships and exhibitions, 
the doubling of the number of her undergraduates, have 
diminished instead of augmenting the slender financial 
resources of her teaching staff. It has been the magic of 
personal influence that has reared those goodly piles, the 
contagious example of self-sacrificing devotion that has 
supplied the teaching power for all those undergraduates. 

In the midst of his tutorial labours Jowett contrived to 
find time for important literary work. To understand the 
circumstances under which his first published work—the 
edition of St. Paul’s Epistles—was projected and _ pro- 
duced, it is necessary to go back to his early days at Baliiol. 
Among the influences with which Jowett was then brought 
into contact, the most powerful were those of W. G. Ward 
and Arthur Stanley. Ward was the enfant terrible of the 
Oxford movement. He was always blurting out things 
which his friends would have preferred to express otherwise 
or to leave unsaid. In the course of a few years he ran 
through the whole theological gamut, advancing from 
Benthamism to Whatelyism, from Whatelyism to Arnoldism, 
from Arnoldism to Newmanism, leaping gleefully and 
boisterously from one position to another, till he took his 
final plunge into the bosom of the Catholic Church. The 
most brilliant of conversationalists, the keenest of dialec- 
ticians, if you conceded his premisses you were irresistibly 
drawn to his conclusions ; only he had a habit of taking his 
premisses on trust. Jowett was thrown into close inter- 
course with this ‘Silenus-Socrates,’ for whom he had a 
great affection, and of whose character and surroundings he 
has contributed a vivid sketch to Mr, Wilfrid Ward’s book.* 
It was to Ward that he probably owed his first introduction 
to metaphysical inquiry, and there was a time when, accord- 
ing to his own account, this inquiry seemed to be leading 
him in the direction of Puseyism and Catholicism. But his 
intellectual temperament, which was nothing if not critical, 
barred the way. Nor does it appear that he ever, like Mark 


* W.G. Ward and the Oxford Movement, Appendix D, 
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Pattison, came under the personal influence of John Henry 
Newman. Far more congenial to his temperament was another 
theological school to which he was introduced through Stanley, 
The High Church movement in England was but part of the 
great wave of Romanticism which was passing over Western 
Kurope during the third and fourth decades of this century, 
which was as much a product of as a reaction against the 
French Revolution, and of which Chateaubriand, Manzoni, 
and Sir Walter Scott were, in their several ways, precursors 
and exponents. The attempt to deepen religious feeling, to 
free theological thought from the trammels of conventionalism 
and superficial rationalism, inevitably took one of two forms, 
It either sought to revive the ideal of the Catholic Church, 
to strip that Church of its later accretions, and to build up 
a powerful organisation, appealing to the zsthetic sense by 
the splendour of its ritual, strong in discipline, and based on 
a foundation of authority and dogma; or it strove to 
revive and continue the work of the sixteenth-century 
reformers, to adapt that work to the needs and circum- 
stances of the time, to combine religion with freedom of 
action and speculation, and to find the essence of Chris- 
tianity, not in assent to dogma or submission to authority, 
but in a religious life, conforming as nearly as may be to 
the ideal presented by its founder. Germany, as beseemed 
the birthplace of Luther, was the chief home of this latter 
movement, and Schleiermacher was, in the early part of 
the century, its greatest leader. The young Oxford high 
churchmen knew little about the contemporaneous move- 
ment of thought on the Continent. Indeed, the readers, 
whether of Dean Church or of Mark Pattison, are aware 
with what a scanty intellectual equipment they advanced to 
their formidable task, and how narrow were the foundations 
on which they reared their imposing structures of dogma. 
Pusey had sipped the German waters, and pronounced them 
poisonous. It was through another channel that they first 
filtered into Oxford. Arnold had, as a historian, been pro- 
foundly influenced by Niebuhr’s criticisms and speculations, 
and could not resist the conviction that the methods which 
Niebuhr had applied to profane history must eventually be 
applied to sacred history also. Towards the end of his life 
he acquired, through Bunsen, some acquaintance with the 
direction of theological thought and criticism in Germany. 
Stanley was Arnold’s favourite pupil, his ablest and most 
enthusiastic champion. Stanley was Jowett’s senior by two 
years at the Balliol scholars’ table, and, after his wont and 
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the fashion of those days, used ‘to take out the junior 
scholar for an afternoon walk. On the first of these 
occasions he is said to have reported that he never met with 
such a disputatious youth. The acquaintance, as is well 
known, soon ripened into a fast and lifelong friendship. 
The two friends conversed eagerly, corresponded vigorously, 
fought together on behalf of Ward, in the interests, not of 
Romanism, but of freedom, co-operated in schemes of 
university reform, discussed plans of literary work, and 
took long vacation tours together in Germany. Here, 
while Stanley revelled in the visual impressions and historic 
associations of continental towns, Jowett’s eye was turned 
rather to the inner side of things. We may imagine how, 
while his more exuberant companion was off sight-seeing, 
he ‘stood on a bridge at Mainz absorbed in Hegel’s preface 
‘to the “ Encyclopiidie.”’ He plunged deeply into the 
study of Kant and Hegel, the latter of whom he meditated 
translating in conjunction with Temple, and for whom he 
retained his early reverence in later years, at a time when 
he was deprecating the revival of Hegelian metaphysics 
under Green’s influence at Oxford.* And there is internal 
evidence in his writings of his familiarity with the leading 
German theologians, such as those of the 'Tiibingen school, 
especially with F. C. Baur, whose work on St. Paul ap- 
peared in 1845. One of Arnold’s schemes had been the 
preparation of a ‘ Rugby’ edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
the two friends projected a work which should give effect 
to Arnold’s design. The work appears to have been planned 
in 1846, but did not see the light till nine years later, 
when Stanley’s book on the Corinthians, and Jowett’s two 
volumes on the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, ap- 
peared onthe same day. 1855 wasa critical date in Jowett’s 
life. In the previous year he had been disappointed in his 
hope of succeeding Jenkyns as Master of his college. In 
June 1855 he pubiished the book which fixed his position 
as a theologian. In the Long Vacation of that year he was 
appointed to the Regius Professorship of Greek, but at 
once found his work thwarted and his relations embittered 
by the theological controversies which raged round him 
for the next ten years. His essay on the ‘ Interpretation of 
‘the Scripture,’ which was his contribution to the famous 


* ‘He,’ the student of Hegel, ‘returns again and again to the study 
of his writings as to the recollection of a first love, not undeserving of 
his admiration still.” Introduction to * Lysis,’ Plato, iv. 337, 
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‘ Essays and Reviews’ of 1860, naturally belonged to his 
earlier work, and has been restored to its proper place by 
the recent editor of the Epistles. 

The work on the Epistles consists of a revised translation, 
critical and explanatory notes, and dissertations on some 
points of Pauline theology. In this work Jowett ‘ introduced 
‘to his countrymen the results of Baur’s critical labours,’* 
But he was far from being a servile follower of Baur. 
Originality of treatment and independence of thought are 
apparent in every page. The principles of interpretation 
applied are expounded in the essay on the ‘ Interpretation of 
‘Scripture,’ in which he demands that the method of the 
classical scholar shall be applied to biblical exegesis; in 
short, that ‘the Bible must be interpreted like every other 
‘book,’ and thus the study of the Scriptures be raised to the 
rank of the most valuable portion of the study of history and 
antiquity. ‘ Before we can make the Old and New Testa- 
‘ments a real part of education, we must read them, not by 
‘the help of custom and tradition in the spirit of apology or 
‘controversy, but in accordance with the ordinary laws of 
‘human knowledge.’ The object of the interpreter of the 
Bible should be ‘ to read Scripture like any other book, with 
‘a real interest and not merely a conventional one. He 
‘wants to be able to open his eyes and see or imagine things 
‘as they truly are.’ 

The work was pronounced by an intimate friend to be ‘a 
‘miracle of boldness.’ It was the essay on the Atonement 
which gave chief offence to the orthodox. The appointment 
to the Regius Professorship was, as has been said, made in 
the Long Vacation ; but it was not till the following October 
term that the storm gathered to a head. Under an anti- 
quated statute Jowett was summoned before the Vice- 
Chancellor—Dr. Cotton, of Worcester—and required to sign 
the Articles. The scene which ensued has often been 
described, with sundry apocryphal incidents, and it may 
therefore be well to give Jowett’s contemporaneous version 
in a letter to Stanley :— 


‘ Scene: Vice-Chancellor’s Study. 


‘A domestic picture of Dr. and Mrs. C. Enter Hereticus. “I am 
ecme to comply with your request.” “ Will you write your name ou 
this sheet of paper and on that?” Done. Vice-Chancellor turns 
over letters from Golightly and Heurtley, mumblirg something in an 





* Pfleiderer, ‘Development of Theology,’ p. 387. 
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undertone of voice. But before the words are out Hereticus says 
‘Good morning,” and escapes.’ 


Shortly afterwards, in a playful letter written from 
Tennyson’s house to the child of a friend, he says :— 


‘ A little monkey of an old gentleman who dresses himself in black 
and has three pokers walk before him has been teazing me lately, and 
I should be in a great row if I had not such good friends as Mama, 
Papa, and Tornie.’ * 


Jowett’s attitude during the years of controversy which 
followed was consistent. It might be described in the 
homely words of advice given by Trollope’s old brickmaker 
to his parson when in trouble: ‘ [t’s dogged as does it.’+ He 
went steadily on with his work, professorial and tutorial. 
He declined to write a single line in reply to any of the 
attacks upon him. When a second edition of the Epistles 
was called for he revised the language of the essay on the 
Atonement, without changing any of its essential features. 
The only reference to passing disputes is in a characteristic 
passage which he inserted among the final paragraphs: ‘ At 
‘the end of life, when a man looks back calmly, he is most 
‘likely to find that he has exaggerated in some things, that 
‘he mistook party spirit for a love of truth. Perhaps he had 
‘not sufficient consideration for others, or stated the truth 
‘itself in a manner which was calculated to give offence.’ 
But ‘ the truths about which we are disputing cannot partake 
‘of the passing stir; they do not change even with the 
‘greater revolutions of human things.’ 

After the good old Star Chamber fashion, Jowett was 
made to pay with his purse for his freedom of speech. The 
only salary attached to the Greek professorship was a 
stipend of 40/. a year. It had always been held as a 
sinecure. Jowett made it a reality—-and very much of a 
reality. In other cases professorial salaries had been re- 
vised, and brought into relation with modern views as to 
professorial work. Jowett’s salary was left untouched. 
Questions were raised as to whether the augmentation 
ought to come from the State, from the university, or from 
a particular college, and much ink was poured out on these 
side issues. But everybody knew that it was because Jowett 
was unorthodox that he was not paid for teaching Greek. 
For ten years the war raged, Jowett’s friends bringing 


* The child’s pet name. 
+ Last Chrenicles of Barset. 
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forward proposal after proposal, whilst he himself remained 
silent. At last the learning of Freeman, the historian, 
suggested that some property of Christ Church might be 
found to be saddled with an obligation to supply the 
requisite funds. The research of Mr. Elton supplied the 
missing link. Christ Church, while refusing to acknow- 
ledge either a legal or a moral obligation, yet, ‘on grounds 
‘ of expediency,’ agreed to augment the salary of the pro- 
fessorship to 500/.a year. On the other petty worries of 
this time, such as the abortive proceedings for heresy in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, it is unnecessary to dwell. 

Throughout the long and weary controversy Jowett re- 
mained silent, though not, of course, indifferent. He 
refused an offer to make up the endowment from private 
sources ; but he was not insensible to the practical incon- 
veniences of his position. ‘One of my friends asks me,’ he 
writes in 1860, ‘whether I don’t like the idea of being a 
‘martyr. Indeed I don’t; it is extremely inconvenient.’ 
It is in a different strain that he writes gaily to Morier at 
the end :— 


‘You are very good in rejoicing at my endowment. . . . I was 
always very fond of money, for money is a means of doing mischief, 
and I have always been a great lover of mischief. I am not insensible 
to the value of 125/. a quarter, though on the other hand I do not 
know how to get on without the character of a “martyr.” To bea 
martyr is a delightful position and just suits me; it consists in doing 
nothing, and that I understand. As an unfeeling but sagacious friend 
once said to me, “ Next to having a good place there is nothing like 
having a good grievance.” ’ 


This was said in jest; but it may be doubted whether his 
‘martyrdom’ did not strengthen his position. It brought 
him sympathy and support from many who had little agree- 
ment with or interest in his theological opinions. The 
youth of Oxford is always generous. They knew little and 
eared less from what source the professorial endowment 
was to be obtained. What they knew and felt was that a 
man who was working as no Oxford professor had ever 
worked before, who devoted all his energies and all his time 
to university teaching, was left unpaid. And the same 
feeling struck a chord in every generous heart throughout 
England. 

If we act on Jowett’s advice, and review his book after 
the lapse not of two or three but of forty years, what 
verdict shall we pronounce? It is always with some mis- 
givings that one takes up a book which has been the subject 
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of controversy in its day. How much of it is ephemeral ? 
To what extent are its interest and importance durable ? 
When the subject of controversy is theological, there are 
three questions which may be asked about it. First, there is 
the legal question—Was it technically orthodox? In other 
words, could it be shown by the ingenuity of lawyers to be 
consistent or inconsistent with sundry sixteenth-century 
formularies which the ordinary layman has much difticulty 
in reconciling with each other ?—a question much agitated 
in its day, but of infinitesimal importance now. Then there 
is the question of ethics or casuistry— How far was the hold- 
ing, or the expression, of such opinions consistent, not legally, 
but morally, with the position of the writer ?—a question of 
permanent interest, because it raises a problem always re- 
curring in different forms, and to which the popular answer 
is usuaily wrong, though it sometimes finds support in un- 
expected quarters. ‘The sentinel who deserts should be 
‘shot,’ growled Carlyle, when he heard of ‘Essays and 
‘ Reviews.’ Strange words from a professed devotee of the 
eternal verities! By the same rule he would have given 
short shrift to Luther and kindled the firebrand for Huss. 
Charges of theological inconsistency are not unlike the 
charges of political inconsistency which, in times of excite- 
ment, are hurled against statesmen. Can a_ republican 
honestly serve a monarchy ? When Sir Robert Peel yielded 
Catholic emancipation, when he gave up the Corn Laws, was 
he a patriot or a traitor? So we might ask—Was the 
Church of England right when it drummed out Wesley ? 
Was it those Anglicans who followed Newman to the Church 
of Rome, or those who remained behind, who ought to be 
condemned? And at what point, if any, did their action 
begin, or cease, to be morally defensible? Must not a dis- 
tinction be drawn between those who have to consider 
whether they should join a chureh and those who have to 
consider whether they should leave it? If those inside are 
muzzled, and those outside are hostile or indifferent, whence 
is reform to come? Such questions might be indefinitely 
multiplied, and those who have reflected on them most, and 
have applied them dispassionately to their own position, are 
the least ready to condemn, the most disposed to answer on 
the side of tolerance and generosity. 

There remains the question of greatest importance— 
What is the intrinsic value of the book? What did it con- 
tribute to our stock of knowledge or of thought? The 
second edition of Jowett’s ‘ Epistles’ was for many years out 
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of date. He was often asked to re-edit. He always refused, 
probably for reasons similar to those which made Sir Henry 
Maine decline to re-edit his ‘Ancient Law.’ Biblical 
criticism had advanced ; later writings would have, at least, 
to be noticed ; re-editing, if it were to be done artistically, 
would in many places mean rewriting. Rewriting destroys 
that portion of the value of a book which consists in its rela- 
tion to the time of its production. Life was short, and the 
remainder of it might more profitably be devoted to other 
things. His posthumous editor has omitted parts of minor 
importance, but has neither added nor altered. 

Has the book lost its value? Has it been superseded 
by later work? Is it obsolete and out of date? We 
think that the answers to these questions will be in the 
negative. The literary qualities of the book were recognised 
at the time of its appearance. There are passages in the 
essays on Natural Religion and on the character of 
St. Paul which touch the highest level of English prose. 
But, apart from the charm of style, the substance of the book 
is of permanent value. Granted the point of view, its main 
positions are unshaken. The principles of criticism are 
sound, and are applied with great acumen and discrimina- 
tion. The discussion of ethical problems combines subtlety 
and felicity of expression with profound insight into human 
nature. And, above all, the book is eminently suggestive. 
The brilliant sketch of comparative theology in the essay 
on Natural Religion has never been filled in by any sub- 
sequent writer. If there isa people on the earth who are 
provided in abundance with materials for the study of com- 
parative religion it is the English. In our Indian Empire 
religions may still be watched in the process of birth, of 
growth, and of decay. They spring up with the swift and 
rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation in the rains; a 
season passes over them and they have vanished. With the 
mass of the people the reign of law is not only unknown 
but inconceivable. Miracles are the order of the day. 
Earth and heaven, things human and things divine, are 
parted by imperceptible and wavering boundaries. ‘ A new 
‘ God has appeared on the banks of the Indus. The police 
‘are on his track.2 Where but in the British Empire 
could such an official telegram be sent? And there are 
phenomena which recall still more nearly those of the 
Apostolic age. A district magistrate may find himself 
sympathising with the embarrassments of Pontius Pilate, 
or having occasion to murmur, like Vespasian, ‘ Ut puto, deus 
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‘ fio.” A religious reformer dies uncertain whether he is or 
is not an emanation of the Deity. His utterances on the 
subject have been indecisive and inconsistent. His fol- 
lowers are divided on the question. His principal preacher 
inclines to the human theory, his brothers and ‘ apostles ’ 
to the divine. A general council is summoned to settle the 
momentous issue, and the most important piece of evidence 
adduced is a miracle. All this in Calcutta, within earshot 
of Government House and the High Court. Experiences of 
this kind abound in every part of India. But for the most 
part they pass unheeded, or at least unchronicled. Or if 
chronicled, it is in a wooden, unimaginative, unintelligent 
fashion. Sir Alfred Lyall’s ‘ Asiatic Studies’ do indeed 
constitute a brilliant exception to this indictment. But the 
‘ Asiatic Studies’ stand almost, if not quite, alone. 

Jowett’s book on the Pauline Epistles has been described 
by a German theologian * as a pioneer work. It has had 
few followers. ‘There is no public in this country,’ said 
Mark Pattison, ‘for a scientific treatment of theglogy.’ 
‘The pursuit of truth as a religious duty’ was a charac- 
teristic of the Greek. It is not a characteristic of the 
Englishman. What he prefers is a good working com- 
promise. He is inclined to leave theological speculation to 
professional theologians. And they are apt to consider 
themselves bound to be apologists. If professors of law 
were required to subscribe their assent to Coke upon 
Littleton, there would not be much scientific study of the 
law. 

Jowett himself doubted whether his book would not be 
found ‘too heterodox for the orthodox to read and too 
‘orthodox for the heterodox.’ Had it come twenty years 
later it might have excited less theological odium and 
achieved a wider popular success. But for the change 
which took place in those twenty years he was largely 
responsible. His questionings and suggestions insensibly 
permeated the lay mind and affected the clerical mind. 
Theological positions are never formally surrendered. But 
they are silently abandoned. The limits of orthodoxy 
imperceptibly vary, and thus it came to pass that views and 
opinions which thrilled the pious breast with horror in the 
early sixties gave vogue to a popular novel in the eighties. 
Yet the movement has a double aspect. An interesting 
essay might be written on the connexion between the 


* Pfleiderer. 
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advance of Biblical criticism and the revival of Catholicism. 
As the authority of the Bible has decreased, the authority 
of ecclesiastical dogma has increased. 

The essay on the ‘Interpretation of Scripture’ was 
Jowett’s last published work on theology. His notebooks 
show that to the end of his life his mind was perpetually 
engaged with questions of theology, of religion, of morals, 
He projected a Life of Christ, an essay on the Religions 
of the World, a work or a series of essays on moral sub- 
jects. But these projects never came to maturity. Nor 
would he permit his sermons to be published during his 
lifetime. He thought that they still needed further revision, 
After 1860, so far as his published work was concerned, he 
turned from theology to philosophy, from the first century 
A.D. to the fourth century s.c., from Judea to Greece. We 
have seen that it was by his lectures on the early Greek 
philosophers that his reputation was first established. He 
introduced Plato into the Oxford schools. He lectured 
regularly on the ‘ Republic,’ and began in the early sixties 
that edition of the Greek text which was not published 
until after his death. Henceforth Plato became his para- 
mount study; the predominating, all-permeating influence 
of his life. ‘We breathe Plato here,’ said a friend at one 
of his Long Vacation Highland resorts. ‘ Plato has been a 
‘ great labour to me,’ he writes to a friend in 1865, ‘ yet I 
‘ like being in such good company always. There is nothing 
‘ better in style and manners, not even “ in the first circles.” 
‘IT more and more wonder at the things which he said and 
‘ prophesied. Hardly anything important about law or 
‘natural religion which has ever been said may not be 
‘ found in Plato.’ 

The work grew under his hands, and expanded far beyond 
the original design. True to his principle that a writer 
ought to be interpreted by the light, not of subsequent 
commentators and developments, but of himself and_ his 
surroundings, he saw that the ‘ Republic ’ could not be under- 
stood without the other dialogues, each of which he labori- 
ously analysed. But the subject matter was felt to be in- 
separable from the form; hence the analyses grew into 
complete translations. Thus arose the final form of the 
work, embracing the whole of Plato’s Dialogues, a con- 
densed version and full translation of each dialogue, inter- 
spersed with elucidatory and illustrative essays. The first 
edition appeared in 1872. 


‘As a literary work, a classical rendering of an English classic,’ 
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Mr. Abbott says, ‘its merit was at once recegnised, fur Jowett’s 
style was irresistible; but as a work of philosophy and scholarship it 
was less appreciated. The more philosophical readers missed a con- 
nected statement of the philosophy of Plato; and scholars often turned 
to the book in vain for an explanation of the more difficult passages of 
the Greek. Yet everyone acknowledged that Plato was now an Eng- 
lish book ; that a new era had begun for the study of the great master. 
He was brought before us in his strength and his weakness; the 
poetry, the imagination, the elevation of thought shone out through 
the English ; and on the other hand the sophistry of argument, the 
uncertainty and indefiniteness of the conclusions, the contradictions of 
various points of view, were not less apparent. Jowett’s introductions 
to the Dialogues were and were not disappointing: on the one hand 
more—much more—might have been said about the relation of Plato 
to previous philosophers and on the composition of the Dialogues ; 
but on the other, every reader was charmed by the beauty of the style, 
the wisdom and depth of thought, the happy illustrations from modern 
feeling and experience. Many who left Plato unread lingered with 
delight over Jowett’s exquisite paragraphs.’ 


The blemishes which had been pointed out in the trans- 
lation were removed in the second edition. The third and 
final edition appeared in 1892. This final edition was 
Jowett’s ‘magnum opus.’ It represented the work of some 
fifty years. In Plato Jowett had found a thoroughly con- 
genial field of work, a mind always in touch and sympathy 
with his own. He appreciated Plato’s literary and artistic 
qualities, ‘the beauty of the language, the dramatic power, 
‘the artistic grace, the humour and irony.’ And he was 
in entire sympathy with Plato’s mode of teaching his sub- 
jects, ‘ the infinite variety of the lights in which he places 
‘them ; the subtle way in which he leads us on to the verge 
‘ of proof, only to discover that we have taken a wrong path, 
‘ or are face to face with some insuperable difficulty.’ For he 
knew that on many subjects certainty was impossible ; he 
disliked systems and formularies. He had contemplated an 
essay on the genuineness and order of the Platonic Dialogues, 
and had intended to write a comprehensive account of the 
Platonic philosophy. But these projects were not carried 
out. His sense of the uncertainty of the evidence, his dis- 
like of constructive criticism, his unwillingness to force 
and cramp into a system Plato’s free play of fancy, stood in 
the way. He proposed to enlarge his ‘ introductions,’ by 
amplifying the treatment or introducing fresh subjects. 
‘ By these additions his work became much more than a 
‘translation of Plato. It is a storehouse of criticism of 
‘ philosophy and philosophers, and of life too, for even more 
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‘ striking than the philosophical discussions are the criti- 
‘ cisms of life in its various relations which are scattered 
‘ through the volume.’ 

Thus the book was in more ways than one a mirror and 
reflection of the original. It may be said to reflect both 
Plato’s excellences and his defects. ‘ Incomplete and un- 
‘ systematic’ is the most obvious criticism. Incomplete— 
Yes, an apologist might urge, as Plato is incomplete, as 
human life and human knowledge are incomplete. Unsys- 
tematic—Yes, because life and thought are too complex, 
too many-sided, too subtle, too variable, to be summed up 
in formule. The highest philosophy, Jowett would say, is 
critical. All systems of philosophy are but partial glimpses 
of the truth, needing to be corrected and supplemented 
by each other. The wider the range of vision, the more 
difficult does complete and systematic treatment become. 
‘This high man, with a great thing to pursue, dies ere he 
‘knows it.’ 

The translations of Thucydides and of Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ 
were outgrowths or outworks of the main work on Plato; 
each of them showing Jowett’s characteristic felicity of ex- 
pression ; neither of them completed by the essays which 
were to have accompanied them; both of them, as many 
think, having cost their author time and labour dispropor- 
tionate to the result. 

It was not only Jowett’s sense of the magnitude of his 
task that delayed its progress and interfered with its com- 
pletion. It was also his extreme fastidiousness about style. 
Young Oxford of the thirties and forties was always rushing 
into print. That was not Jowett’s way. The ‘ Epistles’ 
were nine years in incubation. He was always retouching 
and repolishing his ‘ Plato.’ With his stores of knowledge and 
thought a German professor would have poured forth series 
of volumes, or parts of volumes, stuffed with matter and 
devoid of form. Jowett’s fine esthetic sense could not 
endure work of this kind. 

Jowett’s work on Plato occupied him to the end of his 
life. We must go back to consider some other aspects of 
that life, and first his activity as an administrative re- 
former. The great collapse of 1845 stopped theological 
controversy for a while, and set Oxford free for other 
questions. University reform was in the air. Jowett and 
Stanley took an active and early part in the agitation which 
led up to the Act of 1850, and the subsequent Commission 
of Inquiry, of which Stanley was secretary, and before 
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which Jowett gave evidence. The objects which he had 
mainly in view were the throwing open of endowments, 
the improvement of university and college teaching, the 
greater accessibility of the university to poor students. 
About the same time he was appointed a member of 
Macaulay’s famous Commission, which reported in 1854, 
and which threw appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
open to public competition. Thus began his interest in 
India, which lasted through his life, and which is illustrated 
by his correspondence with Lord Lansdowne, reserved for 
a supplemental volume. The theory of Macaulay’s Com- 
mission was that Indian Civil servants should be selected 
with reference to their general education, and at such a time 
of life as would admit of their having passed through the 
university. The theory was afterwards supposed to have 
broken down, partly because the university course was not 
sufficiently elastic, and consequently the universities were 
beaten by the ‘crammers.’ The later change, by which 
the limit of age was lowered for the purpose of drawing 
youths from the English public schools, was not altogether 
in accordance with Jowett’s views, but he was foremost in 
the movement for attracting probationers to the universities, 
and for providing them with suitable teaching during their 
probationary period. Balliol, under his influence, at once 
offered exceptional facilities to Indian probationers, and for 
several years Balliol was their special home. ‘The latest 
change of all, which has again raised the age limit, has 
been a reversion to the original theory. Jowett regretted 
the sacrifice of staff and arrangements involved in the 
shortening of the period of probation, but loyally and 
vigorously endeavoured to meet the new requirements. 
When Dr. Jenkyns died in the autumn of 1853 Jowett 
was by far the most famous and efficient of the Balliol 
tutors, and hoped to succeed ‘ the old Master.’ But in the 
spring of 1854 Scott, who had for many years held a country 
living, was summoned up to fill the vacant mastership. 
The disappointment was severe, the more so as Jowett at- 
tributed his repulse to theological grounds. He ‘retired 
‘to his tents,’ and for some years was seen no more at 
High Table or in Common Room. But he continued his 
tutorial and literary labours with unabated energy. These, 
it will be remembered, were the years of the publication 
of the ‘ Epistles,’ of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ of the struggle 
over the professorial salary. As time went on, the election 
of new Fellows eventually gave Jowett a majority in college 
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meetings, and for some years before 1870 he was the vir- 
tual, though not the actual, head of the college. He was 
thus able to carry his theories into practice, and he lost no 
time in doing so. The college was transformed both in- 
wardly and outwardly. Between 1865 and 1868 ‘ the ground 
‘was laid for a revision of the college statutes; Balliol 
‘ Hall* was established. College lectures, instead of being 
‘ imposed compulsorily, were left open to the free choice of 
‘ the undergraduates, if only they attended a certain number; 
‘the divinity teaching was remodelled, Jowett himself under- 
‘ taking part of it; the first step was made towards an inter- 
‘ collegiate system, by having one lecture list for Balliol and 
‘New College combined,’ and the front quadrangle was 
rebuilt. _ With his accession to the mastership in 1870 his 
energies were redoubled. A new dining hall was built. The 
old hall was converted into an undergraduates’ library. 
New sets of rooms were added to the garden quadrangle. 
A chemical laboratory was built and equipped. The chapel 
services were modified and made musical. An organ was 
placed in the chapel and another in the new hall, both 
largely at Jowett’s own expense. Mr. Farmer was sum- 
moned from Harrow to preside over the musical life of the 
college, and weekly concerts were organised in the hall. 
These changes involved great expenditure. The money was 
raised by Jowett from his numerous friends, through his 
unceasing personal exertions, and through the example of 
his own liberality. When the Duke of Cleveland’s Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the universities was appointed in 
1871, and was followed by the Executive Commission under 
Lord Salisbury’s Act of 1877, Jowett threw himself with 
zeal and energy into the work, and into the elaborate and 
complicated legislative and financial alterations which it 
involved. His administrative activity culminated with the 
vice-chancellorship, which he held from 1882 to 1886. 
After his wont, he laid out for himself a comprehensive 
plan of work. Of course only a fraction was accomplished. 
One of his projects, a scheme for dealing with the Thames 
Valley floods, of which ‘the Vice-Chancellor’s cut,’ from the 
Cherwell to the Thames, is perhaps the only permanent 
result, seemed likely to involve him in cousiderable financial 
embarrassments, a prospect which was viewed by his friends 
with much alarm, but by himself with equanimity, for he 

* This was an institution for poorer students under the supervision 
of Mr. T. H. Green, 
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was the most sanguine of financiers. But if he failed in 
this and other schemes, the amount which he accomplished 
was probably unparalleled in the annals of the vice-chancel- 
lorship. He was the most autocratic, indefatigable, all- 
pervading of vice-chancellors. Oxford rang with stories of 
his doings and of his ways. One anecdote, illustrating his 
promptitude of action, has been recorded by his biographers, 
and may be quoted here :— 


‘One day a friend came to him with the news that the open ground 
at the top of Shotover-—so well known to all who ride at Oxford —was 
about to be purchased and enclosed. There was, however, still some 
difference about the terms, and for the time the negotiations were at an 
end. ‘Go at once,” said Jowett, “and secure it; give the man what 
he wants.” “I will goin the morning,” the friend replied. ‘No! 
you must go at once,” was the answer; “ get into a cab and lose no 
time. 1 will be responsible for the money.” The land was bought , 
and secured from enclosure, and the university subsequently took 
up the purchase.’ 


With the undergraduates he was very popular during his 
term of office. For he was remarkably tree from donnish 
traditions, used to look at things from the undergraduate 
point of view, and ‘sympathised with their amusements, 
‘while endeavouring to make them more elevating.’ They 
did not quite understand his motives, but ‘ they felt that he 
‘had in various ways made Oxford more delightful to them.’ 
Amongst other things he formally authorised the University 
Dramatic Society, and elicited tremendous cheers by taking 
his place in the stalls on their first performance. It was 
the same in his own college. He had never been either a 
boating or a cricketing man, but he took the keenest 
interest in the college boat and the college eleven. When 
the Balliol boat was head of the river in 1879, it was 
suggested that the event should be celebrated by a college 
ball. Woolcombe, the senior resident Fellow, was much 
alarmed. He had been shocked by many changes, and had 
seen what he would have thought impossible, ‘ ladies coming 
‘into the Common Room.’ But this proposal was too much. 
‘A ball—attachments—match-making—match-making in 
‘ college—most inappropriate.’ But Jowett took up the 
suggestion warmly. The dance took place in the new hall, 
and the old hall was converted into a supper-room. The 
undergraduates danced till four o’clock, 

‘I do not believe,’ says Mr. Abbott, ‘ that the youngest person there, 
boy or girl, however successful they might be in securing the 
partners whom they wished to obtain, enjoyed the dance more than 
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Jowett himself. He wandered from the hall to the supper-room, and 
from the supper-room to the hall, his face beaming with delight. He 
had a word for everyone, and entered fully into the mood of the 
evening. When someone spoke of going home—it was close on three 
o'clock. ‘‘Go home!” he cried, “it is not time to go home yet.” 
The whole night long he never flagged for a moment; Sir Roger de 
Coverley himeslf coul 1 not. have done more to promote ‘the caiety and 
happiness of all around him.’ 


He had always been anxious to obtain a more suitable 
cricket ground for the college, and as far back as 1851 or 
1852 he walked with Lord Justice Chitty to look at a site 
for the purpose at the edge of the parks. He clung to the 
project with characteristic tenacity, and about 1887 he saw 
his way to carrying it into effect. Undeterred by the large 
amounts which he had collected for the college hall, he set 
to work to raise subscriptions for a cricket ground and tennis 
courts within easy reach of the college. After his accustomed 
manner, he wrote systematically with his own hand to every 
friend, and headed the list of subscriptions with a princely 
donation. The money was raised, the land was bought, and 
Jowett had the satisfaction of seeing cricket played on it 
for two years before his death. 

The election to the mastership in 1870 made a great 
change in Jowett’s social position. Above all, it enabled 
him to see more of his friends. Jowett had ‘a genius for 
‘friendship.’ He cultivated it as a fine art. Among the 
essays scattered up and down the ‘ Plato,’ one of the most 
charming is the essay on Friendship in the introduction to 


the ‘ Lysis.’ His earliest friendships grew naturally out of 


relations to his colleagues and his pupils. It was especially 
in the Long Vacation reading parties that the relation 
between tutor and pupil passed into the relation between 


friend and friend. Other college tutors were in the habit of 


taking occasional reading parties. With Jowett, such parties 
became a permanent feature and integral part of his life. 
The biography is full of pleasant pictures of reading parties 
at such places as Tummel Bridge in the Highlands or West 
Malvern, the most graphic and vivid being those contributed 
by Mr. E. Harrison. The members were drawn from various 
classes, sometimes wealthy young peers, sometimes needy 
students, not unfrequently both together. For Jowett was 
always trying to bridge over the gulf between wealth and 
poverty, especially during the period of education. He 
educated the son of his college servant into an accomplished 
Greek scholar, thus reproducing the medieval relation 
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between College Fellow and College Scholar, when the latter 
was both the domestic servant and the pupil of the former, 
destined to become in later life his colleague, or, it might 
be, his master. 

As his friends grew up, rose in life, married, had children, 
he followed their fortunes with sympathetic interest at every 
stage. Their wives and children became his friends and 
correspondents. He was always trying to enter into their 
interests and look at things from their point of view—the 
point of view of a cabinet minister, of a diplomatist, of a 
civil servant, of a lawyer, of a country gentleman. A friend- 
ship once formed was rarely dropped. ‘ Keep your friend- 
‘ships in repair’ was his constant counsel to himself and 
others. The circle went on steadily widening, and embraced 
many who lay far outside his college sphere. The friendship 
with Tennyson began about 1852, and ran ‘like a golden 
‘thread’ through all the rest of his life. He helped to 
earry his old friend’s body to its resting-place in West- 
minster Abbey, and the last thing that he wrote, during his 
final illness, was a contribution to the memoir which the 
poet’s son was then preparing. Robert Browning, too, and 
George Eliot, Sir Henry Taylor, and Robert Lowe may be 
mentioned among the more intimate of his non- Balliol friends. 
These, and the numerous college friends now scattered in all 
quarters, he delighted to gather round him in the days of 
his mastership. ‘We must be hospitable, Knight; we must 
‘be hospitable,’ he said to his old college servant, as he 
took possession of his new quarters. And the Master’s 
Lodge became a centre of hospitality. The Sunday gather- 
ings at the Lodge once or twice in each term became a 
marked feature of the college. ‘Jowett’s Sunday jumbles,’ 
the undergraduates profanely called them; and they con- 
tained heterogeneous elements, though the combination was 
often of set purpose. A not less characteristic feature of 
his rule was the series of ‘ gaudies’ in the new hall, of 
which the banquet to celebrate its opening was the first, 
and at which Jowett would recite his bead-roll of departed 
friends and worthies, touching off the qualities of each in 
some apt phrase. By such means he sought to strengthen 
and stimulate the corporate spirit of the college, and to keep 
fresh and green the memories of those who had once adorned 
or served it, but who had now passed away. 

Jowett’s friendships are reflected in his letters. Many of 
these, especially of the letters written during the later years 
of his lite, are to women. For ‘ Jowett had many friends 
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‘among women. He delighted in their society; his shy 
‘ nature seemed to expand in their presence; he talked more 
‘ and better with them than he commonly did in the society 
‘of men. The happiest sayings seemed to rise readily to 
‘his lips; he forgot his weariness, and became bright and 
‘ gay, full of humour and playfulness.’ And in their hours 
of trouble and anxiety he was always ready with comfort 
and counsel. Some of the most touching and beautiful of 
the letters collected in these volumes were written on such 
occasions. 

The two years that followed Jowett’s serious illness of 
1891 were probably the happiest of his life. He had touched 
the gates of death, and had found the experience full of 
interest and devoid of alarm. And he had for the first time 
realised the depth of affection with which he was regarded 
by his friends. He was constantly repeating to himself and 
to others, with sincere conviction, that old age was the best 
part of life. As an old man should, he made the most of 
the friends who remained, and dwelt much in the memories 
of those who had passed away. Nor did he relax his grasp 
on life. His letters are as full as ever of keen interest 
in men and things. He was able to bring out a third 
edition of his ‘ Plato’ and to resume his work on the text of 
the ‘ Republic.’ And his notebooks show that he was con- 
stantly revolving the problems of religion and morality on 
which he still hoped to write. His friends saw, more clearly 
than himself, that the hopes of further literary work were 
not to be realised. The end came at the house of his old 
pupil and friend, Mr. Justice Wright. He was buried at 
Oxford. The Provost of Eton, and seven heads of Oxford 
colleges, all old Balliol pupils, bore his pall. Among the 
throng of friends who followed were all the staff of the 
Clarendon Press, for he was much attached to them, and, 
doubtless, had never forgotten the little printing-press in 
Bolt Court. He was laid beside his old friend, Thomas Hill 
Green. ‘Sit anima mea cum illo,’ he had exclaimed on 
hearing of Green’s death, and the same thought must have 
echoed through the breasts of those who stood round 
Jowett’s grave. ‘Sit anima mea cum illo.’ 

What should be the epilogue? Jowett’s character was, 
as has been said above, exceptionally difficult to understand 
or to describe—subtle, complex, many-sided, full of apparent 
contradictions. Some of its leading features are, with much 
success, summed up by Mr. Abbott in his final chapter ; his 
shyness and sensitiveness; his fearless courage and indo- 
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mitable tenacity of purpose; his devotion to his friends, his 
sagacity in discerning their weak points, the surgical bold- 
ness and skill which did not shrink from applying the 
cautery; his appreciation, sometimes excessive, of the 
qualities which assure worldly success, the intrepidity with 
which he stood by representatives of an unpopular cause ; 
his helpfulness to poverty and sickness ; his ardour for truth 
at whatever cost; his trenchant criticisms of unsound argu- 
ment, whether in literature, in morals, or in theology, yet 
his earnest desire not to offend the weak brethren; his 
passionate betief in such doctrines as that of immortality ; 
above all, the idealism which transfused, ennobled, and 
sanctified his whole life and thought, but which he was 
always striving to ground on and correct by practical 
experience. His caustic sayings ran from mouth to mouth ; 
his tenderness, the reverential depth of his religious convic- 
tions, were revealed to few. Mr. Abbott has touched on the 
points of resemblance to two characters who were always 
in his thoughts--the rugged, tender, witty, gloomy, hypo- 
chondriac Englishman of the last century, and the great 
Athenian who hid a beautiful soul behind a homely mask. 
Differing from them in much, he resembled them both in 
this, that it was not so much through what he said or wrote 
as through the magic of the influence which his personality 
exercised on those with whom he was brought into contact, 
that he did his work. It was this that made him a force in 
the world. 

It had been the hope of Jowett’s friends that the late Lord 
Bowen, if he would not write, yet would exercise a supervis- 
ing influence over, his biography. There was no one so well 
fitted for sucha task. He was qualified for it by intellectual 
and moral affinities; qualified also by fine taste, unerring 
judgement, and knowledge of and insight into the conditions 
both of Oxford and of the external world. But this was not 
to be. When the older friend died the younger was already 
stricken by his mortal sickness. 

There are two opposite ways of writing a biography. 
Germans might call them the subjective and the objective 
method. The biographer may ignore or dwell lightly on 
external facts, and strive to pierce through the show of 
phenomena, and reveal by skilful delineation the soul within. 
If this method succeeds, the success is great. Sir Henry 
Cunningham has recently given us an example of it in his 
sketch of Lord Bowen, an appreciation which, by its artistic 
skill, reminds one of a crayon by Richmond, But the 
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chances of failure are great. Jowett’s biographers may well 
have remembered that the delineation of his physical features 
had baffled the greatest artist of our day, and may have de- 
spaired of success in a task in which even he had partially 
failed. They have chosen the other method. They have 
set forth the impressions produced by Jowett on others, and 
his revelations of himself in his letters, his published writ- 
ings, and his private notebooks, and have contented them- 
selves in the main with supplying the necessary connecting 
links. They have done their work honestly and well, and 
may leave it with confidence to the judgement of posterity 
as a presentation of a life which has imprinted a deep and 
permanent mark on the thought and character of this 
century. ‘ Quicquid ex magistro amavimus, quicquid mirati 
‘sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, in 
‘eternitate temporum, fama rerum.’ 
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Art. VIL.—1. Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. By Percy 
GaRDNER, Litt.D. London: 1896. 


2. Die attischen Grabreliefs. Herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, von A. 
Couze. (In progress.) 

38. Hin «attischer Friedhof. Von <A. Brickner und E, 
Pernice. (‘ Mittheilungen des k. d. archiiologischen In- 
stituts,’ xviil. 1.) Athen: 1893. 

. Zu den griechischen Totenmahlreliefs. Von H. von Frrrze. 
(‘Mittheilungen des k. d. archiiologischen Instituts,’ 
xxi. 3.) Athen: 1897. 

5. White Athenian Vases in the British Museum. By A. S. 
Murray and A. H. Suirx. British Museum: 1896. 

6. Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British 
Museum. Vol. II].: Vases of the finest period. By Ceci 
H. Smiru, LL.D. British Museum: 1896. 

. On a Group of early Attic Lekythoi. By R. Carr 
Bosanquet. (‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1896, I.) 

. Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der qriechischen und rimischen 
Mythologie. Von Roscuer. Art. ‘Heros.’ Leipzig: In 
progress. 
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. Die Religion der Griechen. (Karl Friedrichs Rede am 
22. Nov. Von Erwin Ronpe. Heidelberg: 1894. 

10. Orpheus. Von Ernst Maass. Miinchen: 1895. 

11. Ueber Orpheus Darstellungen. Von Paut Kwapp. 
(Beilage zum Jahresbericht 1894-5 des kgl. Gymnasiums 
in Tiibingen. 1895.) 

12. Delphika. Untersuchungen zur griechischen Religions- 
geschichte. Von F. Dimmer. Basel: 1894. 

13. Weiteres iiber Polygnot. Carl Robert, 18te Hallisches 
Winckelmanns Programm. 1895. 

14. What People produced the Objects called Mycenwan. By 

Wituiam Ripceway. (‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 

xvi. 1.) 1896. 


\ ITH perhaps the single exception of the Parthenon 

marbles, no remains of Greek sculpture are more 
widely known to the classical scholar, the student of art, and 
even to the casual tourist, than the Attic grave-stele. The 
reason is not far toseek. ‘Though few, if any of them, are the 
work of a great artist, nearly all are heirs to a fine artistic 
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tradition, and have about them something of the grand 
manner. They are as a class admirable examples of just 
those qualities we expect from the Greeks, dignity, restraint, 
good taste; as such they strike us by their contrast with 
the vulgarities of our own sepulchral monuments. More- 
over they are in the main easy to interpret, and—which is 
no small element in their popularity—they strike an unex- 
pected domestic note. This homeliness goes home to the 
English mind. Home life was not the strong point of the 
Greek of the Periclean age—that is a commonplace of 
criticism—-and we realise from the Attic stele, with some- 
thing of a shock of surprised pleasure, that, Turkish though 
the Greek was in theory and practice, he was more human 
than we thought him, he loved and even honoured wife 
and child. Moreover he contrives to touch us without any 
such squalid emotionalism as seems inseparable from the 
pathos of the modern stonemason. He achieves just what 
we would and cannot. 

The graves that so far have been excavated in the Athenian 
Kerameikos are all private tombs. But at the moment that 
we write the Athenian Archivological Society is at work on 
excavations that promise to tell us something of the public 
monuments of Athens. These public monuments lined the 
road to the Academy. The direction of the road is already 
made out, and it is not beyond hope that the spade may 
disclose to us some of the long list of illustrious graves noted 
by Pausanias—the graves of Thrasybulus, of Phormio, of 
Pericles, and a host of others. Meantime, for the present 
our concern is with those private tombs the stele from which 
in part still stand in situ, in part are collected in the Central 
Museum at Athens, while others are scattered throughout 
the museums of Europe. 

They have been preserved and restored to us by a curious 
double chance. In 1861 a notable discovery was made. In 
process of making a road from the Place de la Concorde at 
Athens to the Peirzus, the workmen had to cut through a 
mound which, from the neighbouring church, bore the name 
Hagia Trias. They came upon a whole row of the stelie still 
standing in sifu. ‘To the lasting disgrace of the engineer in 
charge, to avoid making a slight deflection he had them carted 
away, and in process of moving many of them were broken 
up. The mound itself, it should be noted, was artificial, and 
to that earlier chance is due the excellent preservation of 
many of the stele. The cause of its making is uncertain, 
though some have thought it was an agger heaped up by 
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Sulla when besieging Athens in 86 8.c. In 1863 a workman 
accidentally lighted on another row of tombs, among them 
the famous monument of Dexileos. Up to 1871 discoveries 
followed thick and fast, and shortly afterwards the whole 
district was systematically and scientifically explored. Public 
attention once thoroughly aroused, grave-reliefs from other 
districts of Greece were discovered, collected, and examined. 
The German Archeological Institute began the great Corpus 
of monuments still in process of publication. This work is, 
of course, addressed in the main to specialists. It is charac- 
teristic of the different attitude of the two nations towards 
archeology that from England comes the book, at once 
learned and popular, that is the immediate occasion of the 
present review, the ‘Sculptured Tombs of Hellas,’ by Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner—a book that makes accessible to the 
educated public the results attained in this field by specialists 
from the labours of the last thirty years. 

Professor Gardner clearly defines his aim. ‘'The purpose 
‘of the present book may be best accomplished if we pro- 
‘ceed to consider in succession first the burial customs of 
‘the Greeks, next the ideas as to the future life which pre- 
‘vailed among them, and finaily the monuments of the 
‘dead ;’ he adds, ‘ It is the last-mentioned memorials which 
‘are the principal concern of this book,’ and especially the 
Attic stele. Our object in the following pages will be, not 
to criticise in detail the design or workmanship of individual 
stelea—that, save with the actual monuments or their fac- 
similes before us, would be unprofitable—nor yet to recapitu- 
late the interesting details with which Professor Gardner’s 
book abounds, but rather by the light of his and others’ 
researches to give the relation of the Attic stele to the art 
and thought that preceded them. Simple, obvious though 
the explanation of these Attic stele may seem, their real 
significance, their place in the history of the developement 
of Greek thought, does not fully appear till the long tradi- 
tion of the funeral monuments that preceded them has been 
examined. Before the Attic stele come (1) the prehistoric 
‘beehive ’ tombs, (2) the curious Peloponnesian series of the 
type usually known as the ‘ Sparta’ grave-reliefs, (3) the 
Lesche paintings of Polygnotus. 

As regards the ‘ beehive’ tombs Professor Gardner writes ; 
‘ That the conical, underground buildings of early Greece were really 
erected as burial-places of the kings and nobles is now certain. 
Pausanias, in whose times less was known as to primitive Greece than 
is now known, calls the beehive tomb at Orchomenos the treasury of 
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Minyas, and those‘at Mycene the treasuries of Atreus and his sons, 
And, doubtless, they were in a sense treasuries, since in them were 
stored all the rich spoils which at that time were so freely bestowed 
on the great dead. But primarily they were burial places, and the use 
as treasure houses was only a derivative one. A few years ago this 
was a matter of dispute among the learned, K. O. Miiller taking one 
side and Welcker the other. But in this case, as in so many others, 
the spade has cut the Gordian knot which the wit of man could not 
untie. Excavation had brought to light within the beehive tomb of 
Menidi in Attica six skeletons; and at Vaphio, though the bodies 
which had been buried in the conicai chamber had passed into dust, 
yet the deposition of the rich booty which was found buried beneath 
the floor showed that it was certainly a sepulchral deposit.’ 


So far all are now agreed—the ‘ treasuries’ are tombs ; 
but the further question arises, who dug these tombs ?—in a 
word, ‘ what people produced the objects called Mycenzan ?’ 
To this Professor Gardner with characteristic caution makes 
answer :— 


‘We may venture, though perhaps not without some trepidation, to 
ascribe the tombs of which we have spoken to the Achwan heroes 
whose fame still echoes in the earliest poetry of Greece; though it is 
certain that after their erection great changes had taken place in the 
country before the Homeric poems acquired anything like their present 
form. Our trepidation arises from the fact that the last word is 
certainly not said nor the last theory put forth in this matter. The 
claims of the Carians and the Pelasgi to the remains of the Mycenxan 
age find adherents. Mr. Helbig, in an able recent work, has tried to 
prove that the contents of the Mycenzan tombs are almost entirely 
Pheenician, But the verdict of the majority of archeologists goes in 
favour of the Achzans, and the sober judgement of M. Perrot has 
accepted their claims in his great work on ‘ La Gréece Primitive.’ 


In the complex Mycenzean question one factor alone con- 
cerns us—that of tombs and burial. Assuming that the 
Mycenvan civilisation was Achzan, we are confronted at 
once by an awkward discrepancy. In Homer the dead are 
usually cremated ; the people of the Mycenzan age buried the 
body intact. In Homer, once the funeral rites accomplished, 
the dead man is dead and done with, a powerless shade 
remote in Hades, no offerings are brought to his tomb, no 
prayers or propitiations offered—in a word, there is no hero 
cultus ; in the Mycenzan tombs the outer chamber ‘ served 
‘for the purposes of the cultus with which the dead was 
‘ honoured ’—a cultus which, though apparently all but un- 
known to Homer, was traditional down to the latest days in 
Greece. 

This difficulty has always been fairly acknowledged and 
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faced by the supporters of the Achwan theory; it has never 
been resolved. Some attempted solutions have been already 
discussed in these pages (July 1894) in a review of Dr. 
Rohde’s able work ‘Psyche.’ Professor Ridgeway in the 
last number of the ‘Hellenic Journal’ (xvi. 1) has uttered 
on this ‘Mycenzan’ question what seems to us a ‘ clear 
‘discerning word.’ He has pointed out (what no one has 
denied) the serious discrepancies between the civilisation of 
the Homeric poems and that of the Mycenzan age. The 
solution he. offers is that the ‘people who produced the 
‘ objects called Mycenwan are not Achzans, not Hellenes, 
‘but that substratum of indigenous population that pos- 
‘ sessed the land before the coming of the Hellenes proper, 
‘ ie. the Pelasgians.’ The general problem, resting as it does 
on complex evidence as to the use of iron, the shape of 
armour, the pictographic script, and many another point, 
does not concern us here; but we are bound to state that the 
solution he suggests resolves in the simplest possible manner 
the difficulty as to Homeric burial. The Pelasgians accord- 
ing to his view were a rich, agricultural and trading people, 
dwelling in walled cities, burying and probably embalming 
their distinguished dead in tombs often splendid and extensive, 
honouring them with offerings and cultus: the Achzans of 
Homer, a warrior tribe of invaders, conquerors, cremating 
their dead, careless of after-connexion with them; a people 
concerned rather with this life than the next—a people 
wmong whom the chthonic side of religion was conspicuously 
absent. Under the head of burial Professor Ridgeway 
brings forward one argument the potency of which it would 
be hard to overestimate. He says (p. 112), speaking of the 
discrepancy between Homeric and Mycenzan burial :— 


‘It has been sought to minimise this difficulty by pointing out that 
the Athenians continued to practise burial and not cremation down to 
the sixth century b.c., as proved by the evidence derived from the 
Dipylon cemetery. But, as 1 have shown repeatedly, the Athenians are 
not Achzans but Pelasgians. 'The evidence, therefore, of the Dipylon 
cemetery goes to show that the Pelasgians did not practise cremation 
until quite late, when they had already merged into the Hellenic body. 
The inference from this is that the Mycenzans were Pelasgians and 
not Achzans.’ 


We grasp then clearly this main fact: that the Mycenzan 
civilisation, to whomsoever we attribute it, is in the 
matter of burial alien to Homer and definitely expresses the 
notion that the dead man lives on in his tomb—potent for 
good and for eyil; a power therefore to be reckoned with. 
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The next series of monuments that meet us are those best 
represented by the Spartan stelw discussed by Professor 
Gardner in chapter vi. 

These stele, brought to light at Chrysapha, near Sparta, 
in 1877, by Drs. Dressel and Milchhoefer, have found their 
way into all handbooks and are familiar to students. The 
most complete and typical example is now in the Berlin 
Museum. The date is probably the latter part of the sixth 
century B.c. The artist is manifestly heir to a_ well- 
established tradition; though bis style is archaic, he moves 
easily and firmly within its limits, filling his space to 
good decorative effect with a composition that has become 
familiar and typical. We have a pair of figures seated 
side by side; a bearded man to the front holding in his 
extended right hand a kantharos, behind a woman who 
carries a pomegranate in her right hand and with her left 
extends her veil; behind the chair is carved a bearded 
snake. Approaching the knees of the seated figures are 
two diminutive figures, a man and a woman; the man in 
front holds a cock and an egg, the woman behind him a 
pomegranate flower and fruit. 

The marked contrast in size between the seated and 
standing figures places it beyond a doubt that the seated 
figures are divine, the standing mortal. The kantharos at 
first suggested Dionysos and Ariadne, the snake Asklepios 
and Hygieia. But of any important local cult of these 
divinities at Sparta we have no evidence. Moreover, it is 
now known that the snake belonged primarily to Asklepios 
in his capacity not of healer but of under-world god. It is 
to the under-world we must look for the interpretation of 
these reliefs. Inscriptions on Laconian tombs are rare. 
Lycurgus forbade (according to Plutarch) that names 
should be inscribed on tombs, save in the case of priest- 
esses and those who died in battle. On two, however, 
of these stele names of mortals are inscribed—Timokles 
and Aristokles. The inscription ‘Timokles’ is held by 
Dr. Furtwiingler to be later in date than the stele on which 
it is engraved. The name Aristokles is followed by the 
words 6 xai ZGo0s, as though a second appellation were ap- 
pended. These inscriptions are not free from difficulty, but 
as the same type of the seated figures, the kantharos and 
the snake, appear on stelee which are unquestionably funereal, 
there seems no reason for rejecting the view now unani- 
mously adopted by archeologists, that these Laconian stele 
are monuments of ancestor-worship. The dead man and 
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woman, presumably man and wife, have become, in a sense, 
under-world gods; as such they are approached by their 
descendants with the offering due to the divinities of the 
lower-world, the cock, the pomegranate, &c. 

So far we are entirely in accord with the popular view, 
but the accident that these ‘ heroising’ reliefs were first found 
near Sparta has led, we believe, to a misconception; they 
are usually held to represent a Dorian tradition, a ‘ religious 
‘ respect for ancestors,’ to quote Professor Gardner, ‘ which 
‘ belongs especially to Peloponnesos and the Dorians.’ Surely 
this is to misdate an idea and misunderstand the whole 
matter. The closest analogy to these Spartan stele is found 
in the far-off land of Lycia, in the ‘ Harpy ’ tomb of Xanthus, 
which, obeying a geographical convention, Professor Gardner 
treats of in quite a separate chapter. He is, of course, fully 
aware of this close analogy. Speaking of the ‘ Harpy’ tomb 
reliefs, he says (p. 72): ‘ Certainly they do in some points 
‘nearly resemble the Spartan reliefs, of which we shall treat 
‘in the next chapter, and which do, beyond doubt, belong to 
‘ the hero-worship of Lacedemonian families. The offerings, 
‘ too, in the hand of the votaries, the flower and the fruit, 
‘the egg and the cock, are such as were brought in Greece 
‘to the tomb, and such as are figured in the Spartan monu- 
‘ments.’ ‘The inference he fears to draw is, to our minds, 
safe and obvious enough. This conception of herc-worship 
is not Dorian, not Achwan; it belongs to that primitive 
stratum of population which, before the coming of either 
Dorian or Achwan, developed a powerful civilisation over 
the whole basin of the Aigean, nay, over the whole northern 
side of the Mediterranean, which built the beehive tombs, 
which, whether we call it Pelasgian or not, produced the 
culture known to us as Mycenwan. Their power may have 
been and was broken, modified, assimilated by the Achzean 
invaders from the north, but there is no break in the 
tradition of ancestor-worship; even the mighty influence of 
Homer is powerless here. 

We come next, following Professor Gardner to his seventh 
chapter, to another class of reliefs, the commemorative 
tablets, known to the Germans by the convenient but un- 
translateable term ‘Totenmabhilreliefs.’ Here again, while 
admitting the great learning and tact brought to bear on a 
most complex and delicate problem, we are at issue with 
our author. Since his book was published, the whole ques- 
tion of the commemorative tablets has been reopened by 
Dr. H. von Fritze in the Athenian ‘ Mittheilungen;’ his 
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argument we believe to be conclusive, though to our minds 
he does not seem quite aware of its full significance. He has 
given the key, but not quite unlocked the door. 

The case stands thus. Besides the actual tombs or slabs, 
of whatever shape, let into the ground, we have a class of 
sepulchral monuments which were made not to be fixed 
up on the actual grave, but to be set up in chapels or mounted 
on walls—in fact, commemorative tablets. In shape, size, and 
subject they are clearly analogous to the tablets set up, e.q. 
in the sanctuaries of Asklepios. A good and familiar speci- 
men of this type is the well-known tablet that has long 
passed by the absurd name of ‘The death of Socrates,’ 
On a couch reclines a bearded man, holding in his hand a 
phialé from which he seems to pour libation. At his feet 
sits his wife holding in her hands a necklace or wreath; 
behind the wife is a young slave busy getting wine in an 
oinochot from a large krater; beneath the couch a dog is 
gnawing a bone; behind the reclining man is a bearded man 
of smaller stature with hand uplifted from his himation in the 
gesture that to the Greeks indicated adoration. This type, 
though substantially uniform, is often enlarged and modified ; 
very often, in fact usually, near the couch, is a table covered 
with cakes of pyramidal form. Sometimes a snake is coiled 
below the table; often the single diminutive figure is 
enlarged into a group approaching to bring sacrificial offer- 
ings; sometimes a horse is present, sometimes merely a 
horse’s head framed in in the background. 

No monuments of ancient art have been more widely 
discussed than these ‘sepulchral banquets,’ as for con- 
venience sake we may call them. ‘Three lines of interpreta- 
tion have been followed. It has been held— 

First, that the sepulchral banquets represent a simple family 
scene of daily life, without any sepulchral significance. 

Second, that they represent the dead man as a hero in the 
next world sitting ‘at endless feast.’ 

Third, that the dead man is represented as in enjoyment 
of the offerings brought him by his pious descendants. 

The first view would bring the ‘sepulchral banquets’ 
into close relation with the ordinary Attic stele, where e.g. a 
lady receives her toilette box, or a boy bowls his hoop; but 
then what becomes of the worshippers with offerings? The 
third view would make them the lineal descendants of the 
Spartan stele, and this we shall see has an element of truth 
in it; the second view, like the first, fails to explain the 
worshippers. ‘The real explanation we shall find lies ina 
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curious contaminatio of the second and the third, with a touch 
of reminiscence of the first. The clue to the complex tangle 
has been found by Dr. von Fritze in a very close and careful 
observation of the objects on the table by the banqueters’ side 
—an instance, if one were wanted, of the imperative need 
for a searching scrutiny of all details, however seemingly 
unimportant. Archologists have been too apt to dismiss 
these reliefs as representing vaguely a banquet, without ask- 
ing what exactly was being eaten. The banquet of the Greeks 
was divided, as indeed a modern banquet is or was, into two 
parts; the meal proper, detzvov, and the after-symposion ; 
the symposion, besides the all-essential wine, included the 
devTepar tparrefac—-our dessert, sweets, fruits, biscuits, and 
the like. It is these devrepar tpawefar that stand by the 
banqueters’ side; the deizvov is over and gone, the liba- 
tion is being poured, the symposion has begun. The cakes 
of pointed shape are the wupayides of the Greek dessert, they 
are no part of the offering to the dead. In the ‘ sepulehral 
‘banquets” the aupapides are as conspicuous by their 
presence as meat, the integral part of the detzvov, is by its 
absence. 

The dead man, then, is represented reclining in the next 
world at an eternal symposion. It is not merely a picture 
of his past life—that the presence of the chthonic snake 
forbids—but there ‘s a reminiscence of the past ; he does not 
receive libation as a god; he pours it to the gods as he was 
wont to do; he is attended by wife and cupbearer and faithful 
dog as in the old days. It is all made as natural and buman 
as may be. This cup7dciov tév ociwr, as Plato calls it, 
is a primitive and natural notion. The Greeks are not 
the only people who have held that the fairest reward of 
virtue was eter nal carouse (iynodpevot KaddaTOY apETis 
picOov peOv aiwriov). Wine to such is for inspiration, 
not for degradation. 

Another point calls for notice. Not infrequently on the 
table near the cakes is an incense vessel, a thymiaterion ; if 
we suppose the cakes to be offerings, the incense must have 
the like significance. But, as Dr. von Fritze has shown in 
his treatise ‘ Die Rauchopfer bei den Griechen,’ incense was 
unknown as an offering to the dead until very late times. It 
was a comparatively late importation from the East, and 
never made its way into the conservative chthonic cults. 
Incense was, however, naturally enough a usual and welcome 
adjunct to the symposion. In the beautiful elegy of 
Xenophanes, the preparations include not only a clean-swept 
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hearth, clean hands and cups, woven garlands, and sweet 
smelling myrrh : 
Ev C& peoore Gy vyy Odpiy APavwroc inow. 

and Archestratos the connoisseur bids his revellers sprinkle 
incense on the soft ashes of the fire : 

Kat opupyvay Npavov re Tupoc padacyy ext rébpay 

/addXe. 
The incense, like the rupayides, marks the humanity, not 
the divinity, of the banqueter. 

But it will naturally be urged what of the diminutive 
figures approaching in attitudes of adoration, bringing some 
of them unmistakeably offerings for sacrifice, a pig or a 
sheep, and bringing them in some cases up to an actual 
altar clearly depicted? This is the curious and significant 
point. It has been often noted with surprise that the ban- 
queting figure, be he man or god, takes no notice of the 
approaching procession. His wife actually turns her back 
on it; in a word, the banqueting scene is self-contained, 
independent, aloof. We have, in fact, as we indicated at the 
outset, a curious contaminatio of two separate types: the 
banquet presumably in Hades, the offerings at the tomb 
made in the upper actual world. And the coutaminatio of art- 
types—more common in vase-painting than in sculpture— 
very aptly indicates a contaminatio, a blending, illogical but 
natural, of two distinct currents of thought—ancestor-worship 
on the one hand, which regards the dead man as heroised 
or even deified, and as such the object of prayer and sacri- 
fice, and that other way of thinking, for which we have no 
such convenient label, which pictures the next world as but 
the sequel to the brighter side of this: the one the outcome 
of the religious instinct, the other a cheery and quite 
Hellenic bit of unscientific speculation. To regard these 
commemorative tablets as a single scene without distin- 
guishing the two alien factors is to rob them of their true 
and very complex significance. Alien we call them 
advisedly, because however closely they were at last inter- 
woven, we believe them to have sprung from two different 
racial impulses: one from a primitive race religious by 
instinct, much given to chthonic and agricultural cults, for 
the two tend to go together, deeply concerned with the soul 
and its after-life ; the other from a race that worshipped on 
the hill-tops Zeus of the thunder and lightning, that created 
the Olympus of the upper air—a race whose mission it was to 
concentrate its energies on the perfecting of human vitality 
here, and that in part ignored, in part resented, a hereafter ; 
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that bore with this hereafter only when it had been trans- 
lated into a joyous and magnified present. The one race 
buried their dead and worshipped them, the other burnt 
them and tried to forget them; the one was ghost-ridden, 
the other fancy free ; the one mystic, the otier rationalising. 

From Greek sculptured tombs and tablets, then, we learn 
much of the service done by the living to the dead man, 
little, very little, of his life in the under-world. At most we 
get the picture, which is but an ecno of his life on earth, 
of the dead man feasting at the symposion. We turn next 
to a different class of monuments, which fortunately are 
more explicit on this point: Greek vases and Greek monu- 
mental painting. 

Greek vases have, as is well known, a special and intimate 
relation with the dead. They come to us for the most part, 
though not wholly, from tombs; they are part of the regular 
furniture of the dead man’s house. To find them, we must 
burrow in Greek graves, and by a ‘ kind of pious sacrilege’ 
steal them from the dead housekeeper. It is, indeed, still an 
open question whether painted vases—the ordinary black and 
red ware with which all museums are crowded—were ever, 
apart from their service at weddings, funerals, or sanctuaries, 
actually used in daily life at all; whether, in fact, the painted 
vases found in tombs are not merely the ornamental surrogates 
of metal and unpainted in daily use. Our own opinion 
inclines that way. Even the yatpe cai wie, the mpoo- 
ayopevw that seem a direct appeal to the living, have their 
close and natural parallel in the ypjore yatpe of the stele, the 
appeal to the dead. 

Be that as it may, we learn from Greek vases most clearly 
how the ordinary man in the street, ‘Vhomme sensuel 
‘moyen,’ thought of the soul after death. He imaged it, as 
Homer did, as an eidolon, a little shadowy, bloodless, sense- 
less image. 

‘ Ah me, in Hades’ house something indeed there is, 
Spirit and phantom form, but bodiless as this ; 
For o’er me in the night Patroklos’ woeful sprite, 
With crying and with tears was standing all the night, 
Bidding me thus and thus—and strangely like the man.’ 

On black-figured vases the ghost of Patroklos appears, a 
tiny sprite in armour hovering over his own tupSos, return- 
ing to the upper-world only when unappeased, unburied. 
Achilles shares his dread of the intangible under-world with 
the primitive African savage of to-day. A Tschewi proverb, 
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according to Miss Mary Kingsley,* says ‘One day in this 
‘world is worth a year in Srahmandazi;’ and the same 
writer notes (p. 490) that among many negro tribes the feel- 
ing regarding the importance of funeral observances is quite 
Greek in its intensity. She adds: 





‘Given a duly educated African, I am sure that he would grasp the 
true inwardness of the “ Antigone” far and away better than any 
European can. . . . To provide a proper burial for the dead relation 
is the great duty of a negro’s life (p. 491); its only rival, in his mind, 
is to have a burial of his own. He may know surely and well that 
killing slaves and women at a dead brother's grave means hanging for 
him when the “ Big Consul” knows of it; but in the Delta he will do 
it. On the coast, leeward and windward, he will spend every penny 
he possesses, and on top, if need be, go and pawn himself, his wives, 
and his children into slavery to give a relation a proper funeral,’ 


An adequate funeral among the Homeric Greeks, as among 
these modern negroes, seems to have been the only approved 
and conclusive method of getting rid of an offended and 
possibly malevolent ghost. Once the funeral rites performed 
and the body burnt, the Psyche had no longer, so to speak, 
a pied-a-terre in the upper-world, and remained permanently 
below. ‘This conception differs fundamentally from the 
notion that underlies the vast sepulchral monuments of the 
‘Mycenwan’ age and the hero-worship of the Spartan stele. 

In the next series of monuments we shall note—i.e. the 
Athenian white lekythoi—we have, however, again a curious 
contaminatio of beliefs. These lekythoi are, as is well known, 
distinguished from other vases not only by a special technique, 
but by the fact that we are certain that they were made 
expressly for the dead, and decorated almost uniformly with 
subjects obviously funereal. 

Though other subjects occur, to be noted presently, by far 
the larger number of these white lekythoi are decorated with 
scenes representing offerings brought to the tomb. The 
simplest of these scenes represent the memorial stelé decked 
with sashes; on either side a survivor brings offerings, some- 
times in the hand, sometimes in a basket or tray which con- 
tains wreaths, sashes, vases, food, pomegranates, and the like 
—these are the évtadua ‘due to those below :’ ofa rots cata 
vouterat. So far we are in the region of the Mycenwan tombs, 
the Spartan stele. Very frequently, however, round about 
the stele there flutter little black, winged ghosts, ciéwXa or 
«hpes. About the precise meaning of these tiny figures, with 


* Travels in West Africa, p. 487. 
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their gestures sometimes those of entreaty and lament, there 
has been much discussion. They are simply the reminiscence 
of the Homeric ghosts—the apevnva xapnva, the ‘strengthless 
heads of the dead ’—the ‘ woeful piteous sprite’ of Patroklos 
and many another hero. At the grave we are none of us 
over-logical, and no Greek with his Homer in his head 
would query too strictly a contaminatio in art that found its 
answer in his own tangled convictions. He brought offerings 
to the tomb himself, while all the time he professed to believe 
with Homer that the ghost of his dead man was remote, 
inaccessible in Hades; he did it because in his veins the 
blood of two races was mingled—Pelasgian and Hellen. 

We have taken the lekythoi pictures before the fresco of 
Polygnotus simply for the convenience of grouping together 
the representations of the eidola, but the fresco of Polygnotus 
must antedate most, if not all, of the lekythoi. It forms, as 
Professor Gardner remarks, after the Homeric age, ‘ the most 
important landmark in the history of Hades.’ 

The French excavators at Delphi, spite of their brilliant 
successes, have had to face some bitter disappointments, and 
the most bitter of all has been that, though the plan of the 
great Lesche of the Cnidians has been substantially made 
out, not one fragment of the fresco of Polygnotus has come 
to light. There was every reason for hope, as in the’ ex- 
cavations on the Acropolis at Athens a painted plaque of 
similar technique was discovered, the colours still in excel- 
lent preservation. Unhappily now, as before, we are left for 
our knowledge of the subjects treated and their arrange- 
ment to the account given us by Pausanias, fortunately for 
us a full one, and archeologists, no doubt, for many a 
generation to come will seek to win their spurs by attempted 
restorations. 

Until Dr. Diimmler took the matter in hand, one point 
respecting the Lesche had never commanded sufficient atten- 
tion. The question was never fairly asked why was the 
‘Descent into Hades’ chosen as a subject for the decoration 
of the walls. That it was Homeric was accounted an ade- 
quate appropriateness. Homer was the ‘ Bible of the Greeks,’ 
and what more instructive sight for young and old as they 
lounged in the Lesche than these pictures from the Ilioupersis 
and Odyssey. 

Dr. Dimmler has shown that in the case of the descent 
into Hades there was another and a far more intimate fitness, 
The point is so interesting and indeed so important in the 
history of Greek burial customs that it is a little surprising 
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io find it passed over in silence by Professor Gardner. The 
Lesche was not primarily a lounging place in which, as 
Pausanias says (x. 25 i.), ‘they used to assemble in olden 
‘times to discuss subjects both serious and trifling ’"—a place 
in which to déorecxetv. It is noticeable that even Pausanias 
has the reminiscence of serious discourse, which is scarcely 
discernible in Homer’s use, for a Lesche with Homer is the 
resort of vagabonds. Hesiod (‘Works and Days,’ 491 ff.) 
warns the poor man of the danger of loitering in Lesche, 
which, together with blacksmiths’ shops, appear to have earned 
a bad name. But in Sparta the Lesche has more serious 
associations. Plutarch (‘ Lyc.’ 16) telis us that in the Lesche 
the eldest of the tribesmen, tay dudeTav of mpecBvTarTor, met 
to consider the future of the newly born children. Equally 
significant is the comment of Proklos on the passage of 
Hesiod to the effect that each family to the number of 360 
had its own Lesche. Apollo himself did not disdain the title 
of Leschenorios, and probably bore it owing to his function 
as Ilatp@os to the Attic aristocracy. That each gens or 
family had its own Lesche is further probable from the 
statement in the ‘ Etymologicum Magnum’ that among the 
Beotians the Lesche were common dining places. A very 
curious inscribed monument seems to point to a still more 
serious significance for the Lesche. Ona rectangular grave- 
slab from Rhodes of the form afterwards known as «Xivn or 
tpameta are inscribed the words ‘I am the Lesche of 
‘ Euthytides,’ &c. (Ed@utibda ji Moya). We canscarcely escape 
the conclusion that the flat benchlike tomb was originally 
called a Lesche. In primitive days it was the custom, as we 
learn from the pseudo-Platonic dialogue ‘ Minos’ (p. 315), for 
the Athenians to bury their dead inside their houses. This 
is the kindly instinct of many primitive people before the 
chilly science of sanitation comes in to check sentiment. To 
this day, according to Miss Kingsley, the Calabar people, 
‘when the Consular eye is off them, bury their dead under 
‘their houses.’ A Lesche, then, would seem primarily to 
have been the grave-place in a house, near to the hearth and 
with it held sacred. It was the family meeting-place, and 
the Lesche of the chief of the clan would naturally become a 
sort of council house, a place of meeting for the clansmen. 
No doubt the Lesche of the Cnidians was built as a lounge 
merely, and as a background for the great frescoes of Poly- 
gnotus; but it must have inherited sacred sepulchral tradi- 
tions. It was, Pausanias expressly tells us, close to the tomb 
of Neoptolemos. One picture was a scene in which the dead 
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hero conspicuously figured ; the other, we now remember with 
a new sense of appropriateness, represented the ‘ Descent into 
‘the under-world.’ The word Lesche takes us back to a time 
when temple, tomb, hearth, council-house, family banqueting- 
place were not so clearly sundered as in later days. 

One of the subjects chosen for the decoration of the 
Lesche—the descent of Odysseus into Hades—was then a 
scene obviously fit for its purpose. How did Polygnotus 
treat it? The main incident—the consultation of the spirit 
of Teiresias—is in accordance with the ‘ Odyssey,’ book xi. 
That book, the Nekuia, is on all hands acknowledged to be 
not only later than the primitive kernel of the ‘ Iliad,’ but 
later than the main story of the ‘ Odyssey.’ It is an episode 
most skilfully interpolated. The obvious ostensible motive 
is to bring Odysseus into relation with the other Homeric 
heroes by converse with the shades in Hades. It is no less 
obvious that, as Von Wilamowitz long ago pointed out, the 
episode is Beeotian in spirit and substance; the mission of 
Odysseus is ‘to seek to the spirit of Theban Teiresias, whose 
‘wits abide steadfast.’ Moreover, in this book, and here 
only, we have distinct evidence of a cultus of the dead—sacri- 
fice made to them. Achilles makes no attempt to revive 
the vitality of the ghost of Patroklos by a draught of black 
blood—he knows no such method. The book is a later addi- 
tion, but in it reappear traces of primitive pre-Achzan habit 
of thought foreign to the rationalistic sceptical attitude of 
the earlier ‘ Iliad.’ This is not the place to discuss the stratifi- 
cation of Homer ; we only allude to the complex question to 
justify our taking the ‘ Descent’ of the ‘ Odyssey ’ in conjunc- 
tion with the Lesche pictures rather than with the earlier 
Homeric views of Hades. Reading the ‘ Odyssey ’ ‘ Descent’ 
in the light of archeology it falls easily enough several 
loosely connected factors. There is first what looks like the 
primary intent of the episode—the revival of the souls for 
converse with Odysseus; there is the Bootian incident of 
the oracle of Teiresias; there is the no less Boeotian episode 
of the women folk, reminding us of the Hesiodic Eoai, and 
indicative no less of the matriarchal conditions that bit by 
bit are revealing themselves in the pre-Achzan period to every 
student of mythology. These interviews and visions over, 
Odysseus announces in the simplest fashion that he is 
minded to take a general look round ; and the poet proceeds 
to fill in with a few illustrious heroes, notorious criminals, 
and Minos the judge—Minos, Orion, Tityos, Tantalus, 
Sisyphus, Heracles. Of whatever date these interpolations 
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are, the poet clearly assumes that he is calling up already 
familiar pictures. 

Based probably in the main on the Nekyia of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
the under-world of Polygnotus has some substantial and 
most significant additions, and Charon first of all. To the 
left of the picture is seen the river Acheron with dark 
reeds and shadowy fishes. If we may trust Pausanias, 
the figure of Charon, unknown to Homer, was of epic origin. 
Polygnotus took it from the Minyas. There is little doubt 
that Charon came to the Greek from Egypt, probably in very 
early days. The mention of the Minyas is significant, for 
these Minym we know colonised the coast of Libya, carrying 
with them the culture we call ‘Mycenzan.’ In Egypt itself, 
at Kahun and Tel el Amarna, Professor Flinders Petrie 
has discovered ‘Mycenan’ pottery—a strange unlooked- 
for confirmation of the legend of Danaus and Aigyptus, de- 
scendants of Io and Epaphos—Epaphos, who was destined 
to settle at the mouth of the Nile according to the prophecy 
of Prometheus. This prophecy (as Professor Ridgeway 
observes) ‘no doubt embodies an ancient tradition of emi- 
‘ grants from Argolis settling in the Delta.’ Borrowings 
from Egypt no longer disturb us, seen in the light of the 
spread of what we call Mycenzan civilisation on the 
southern as well as northern borders of the Mediterranean. 

Before we note the passengers in Charon’s boat, a word 
may be said on a demon represented who puzzled Pausanias, 
Eurynomus is a dmaé Xeyouevov in art and literature, 
‘according to the guides at Delphi.’ Pausanias says (x. 28, 7), 


‘Eurynomus was one of the demons who dwell in Hades, and he 
eats the flesh of the dead, only leaving their bones. Neither the 
“‘ Odyssey” nor the poem called the “ Minyas,” nor the “ Nostoi,” 
know any demon of the name of Eurynomus, though these poems 
make mention of Hades and the terrors there. Therefore, I will 
explain this much—i.e., what sort of a thing person Eurynomus is 
and what shape is given him. His colour is between blue and black, 
like the flies who stick to meat, and he shows his teeth, and underneath 
him is the fell of a vulture.’ 


Professor Gardner says that the opinion of the guides 
at Delphi ‘goes for little, and the name Eurynomus has 
‘nothing to do with the decay of flesh. In the time 
‘of Polygnotus it was usually fire rather than decay which 
‘made away with the bodies of the dead. This demon, 
‘who was possibly an archaic form of Hades himself, 
‘remains, then, unexplained.’ This seems to us to miss 
the whole point and raise a difficulty where none exists. 
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Eurynomus—the name ‘wide ruler’ tells us nothing, any 
god might bear it—is the natural flesh-eating under- 
world demon of a people who buried their dead, not burned 
them; he is the sarcophagos incarnate. Polygnotus em- 
bodies, there can be no doubt, a primitive pre-Achszan 
tradition. EKurynomus rests on a vulture’s skin, a simple way 
of saying he is the great carnivorous vulture of the under- 
world, ‘Who ate the flesh?’ was the natural question of 
primitive man when he saw the skeleton. EKurynomus is the 
answer. 

In the Hades of Polygnotus there are not only the con- 
spicuous aristocratic criminals of the ‘Odyssey,’ but certain 
other figures who may be counted typical of whole classes—a 
son who has maltreated his father, and a man who has com- 
mitted sacrilege. It is, however, to be noted that these are 
crimes against the majesty of Delphi. Apollo Patroos could 
not tolerate defect of filial duty; his priests were little likely 
to be lenient to the sacrilegious. No other class of offenders 
is punished save the uninitiated, the djvnro. to whom now 
we come. In the boat of Charon were seated Tellis, still a 
youth, and Cleoboea, a maiden; she bore on her knees a 
sacred cista, and she it was, legend said, who first intro- 
duced the mysteries of Demeter from Paros to Thasos. The 
Thasian touch is, of course, natural enough in the Thasian 
Polygnotus; but the painter wishes, of course, to indicate 
that the initiated generally had ‘easy access’ to the grace 
of Persephone. Of initiated and uninitiated Homer knows 
nothing ; here we come to the new note struck in the Lesche. 

Pausanias notes (x. 31, 3) that just beyond the figure of 
Penthesilea were two women earrying water in broken, 
earthen vessels, the one in the flower of her youth, the other 
advanced in life. There is no separate inscription; but an 
inscription in common to both of them said that they were 
not initiated. The record of this inscription is to us most 
important, for otherwise the figures, being female, would 
doubtless have been interpreted as Danaides—* O Danaides, 
‘O Sieve !? 

‘ Virginum poenas et inane lymphx 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo.’ 


The connexion of the Danaides with the dudynrou has 
always been a crux to archeologists, nor does Professor 
Gardner throw any light on it in the Lesche; the uniniti- 
ated of both sexes were, like the Danaides, compelled to 
draw water in leaky vessels. The usual explanation is that 
the analogy between the Danaides and the uninitiated was 
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that both were dredzis, uninitiated; the Danaides, drere?s 
ydpov, uninitiated in marriage, for they slew their would- 
be husbands—the others uninitiated in the mysteries of 
Demeter. There is probably a good deal in this explana. 
tion; it was quite consonant with Greek feeling as to the 
incompleteness of the life of the unmarried. There is, 
however, another explanation suggested by Dr. Diimmler, 
and more in accordance with primitive thought. A frequent 
test of the guilty among primitive peoples is that the accused 
should carry water in a sieve—was not this a test specially 
appropriate in the case of the Danaides, spring-nymphs as 
well as husband-slayers ?—their type once fixed on the hope- 
less water-carriers, it would be easy to confuse their type with 
those of the uninitiated who had neglected some sacred hydro- 
phoria. We do not, of course, dispute the later association 
of the sieve and the uninitiated—Plato is sufficient evidence 
for that, and in the ‘Gorgias’ he continues the moralising 
further; the man rotten with intemperate desire has a leaky 
soul that nothing can fill. But Goethe goes too far when he 
says ‘the ancients rightly considered fruitless labour as 
‘the greatest of all torments, and the punishments which 
‘Tantalos, Sisyphus, the Danaides, and the uninitiated 
‘ undergo in Hades bear witness to this.’ Any one of us— 
Greek or no Greek—would prefer carrying water in a sieve 
to being eternally burned. Boredom is, after all, preferable 
to torture. The real state of the case is this: the Greeks 
found certain punishments canonical in Hades; how they 
came to be canonical is a question for detailed investigation 
in each case. Sisyphus rolls a stone because he was primarily 
a sun-god, whom the primitive Greek, like many another 
savage, conceived had daily to roll a stone to the top of the 
arch of heaven, whence it daily tumbled down. The Danaid 
spring-nymphs had to carry water in a sieve to prove their 
virginity. Given these canonical mythical punishments, the 
Greeks did their best, as we still do, to moralise them. It 
is no difficult task; a moral can be got out of almost any- 
thing. 

Another curious group closely connected with the uniniti- 
ated Professor Gardner leaves quite unnoted. It is so 
apposite to our point that we must pause a moment to con- 
sider it--Ocnus and his ass. We seem at first to be in the 
region of pure comedy. A man is represented seated, and an 
inscription states he was Ocnus; he is plaiting a rope, and 
near him is a female ass constantly eating the rope as he 
twists it. The moral is irresistible. Ocnus is an industrious 
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man with an idle, spendthrift wife. The Ionians, when they 
see anyone labouring hard to no profit, say he is weaving the 
rope of Ocnus. Now in more than one ancient monument 
Oenus and the Danaides are closely associated. The important 
point for the moment is the close association in this and 
other pictures of Ocnus, his ass, and the water-carriers. 
Very interesting light on the connexion between the two 
and their conjoint peculiar significance has been thrown 
by Mr. A. B. Cook in his paper on Animal-worship in 
the Mycenzan age.* By a mass of evidence too long 
even to summarise here, he proves that the ass was an 
ancient ‘ Mycenan’ divinity of the water of the under- 
world, that a ceremony of a hydrophoria was conducted at 
Mycenze by worshippers dressed in asses’ skins and heads, 
these masked worshippers being represented carrying the 
well-rope in the archaic Mycene fresco fragment. The ass 
devouring the rope is, in fact, nothing else but the well 
consuming, as it were, the rope let down—a conception easy 
enough to the primitive mind; and the ass, as the demon 
of the underground well, was the natural denizen of Hades. 
In fact, the double scene of the water-carriers and the rope- 
plaiter in Hades is but the lower-world representation of one 
and the same ritual that went on in the upper-world. Of 
this we have curious and unexpected confirmation in a 
passage in Diodorus Siculus. He says (i. 97): ‘ In the city 
‘of Acanthus, towards Libya beyond the Nile, about one 
‘hundred and twenty furlongs from Memphis, there is a 
‘ perforated pithos, into which they say three hundred and 
‘sixty of the priests carry water every day from the Nile. 
‘ And the fable of Ocnus is represented near at hand, on the 
‘ occasion of a certain public festival. One man is twisting a 
‘long rope, and many behind him keep untwisting what he 
‘has plaited.’ Here we have the description of an actually 
existing ritual, and, strangely and significantly, in that very 
land of Egypt to which the Danaid legend points. We find, 
in fact, at Delphi the relic of pre-Hellenic Pelasgian ritual 
common to Libya and Argos—a well-ritual appropriate to 
both lands, and to none more than to thirsty Argos, and 
the most ancient pictorial representation of it is on the 
‘ Pelasgian’ citadel of Mycene. 

From these figures of the uninitiated, the water-carriers, 
we pass to a more familiar but perhaps not less ancient 
figure—that of Orpheus. 





* Journal of Hellenistic Studies, xiv. p. 96. 
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To us modern Orpheus represents for the most part one 
or both of two things: the figure of the magical musician or 
of the passionate lover; as both he is imperious in Hades, 
but ancient art has for him quite another association. 

The Orpheus of the Lesche and of the Apulian Hades vase- 
painting knows no Eurydice. In the Lesche painting he is 
seated on a hill leaning against a willow tree; he dominates 
a group of fellow-countrymen, Thracians and ‘Phrygians ; ; in 
his left hand he holds his lyre, with his right he touches the 
willow branches; the lyre of Orpheus sounding in Hades 
rouses us to note how far from key to key the musie of 
faith had wandered into mysticism since Homer’s simple 
song. Orpheus was a Thracian, and in Thracian dress he 
appears on the Apulian vase-paintings and in Virgil. 

‘Necnon Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum.’ 


Polygnotus painted him as a Greek in simple Greek 
dress. In the Lesche as on the vase-painting he appears, not 
to win back Eurydice from the shades, but as the high 
priest of those souls that have been initiated into his 
mysteries. It is not possible here to disentangle the complex 
web of the mythology of Orpheus. Dr. Ernst Maass in his 
monograph on Orpheus has conclusively shown that he was 
in early days a great under-world god, husband of the wide- 
ruling under-world divinity Kurydice ; she did not pass in 
death to Hades, she dwelt always there. Orpheus became in 
a sense Olympianised, and then he sought the upper air, 
but always was drawn downward as by a spell. Il at ease 
except in Hades, we may well make him ery ‘ Che faro senza 
‘te, Eurydice?’? As anunder-world god in Thrace he taught 
his mysteries of initiation to the T hracis ins, among them to 
those Getz whom Herodotos calls immortalisers, d0avatifovtes. 
It was from the North that this definite hope of immortality 
came to the Greek. The religions of Orpheus and of Bacchus, 
at first hostile, as is seen by the attack of the Menads on 
Orpheus, became afterwards so fused as to be inextricable. 
Orphic and Bacchic rites are spoken of as practically inter- 
changeable. The cardinal doctrine of both was that by 
asceticism, by sacramental communion, union with the 
divine life, enthusiasm became possible; the follower of 
Orpheus or Bacchus became by nurture of the divine life in 
him one with his god— 
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‘become actually Bacchus.’ An interesting fact in relation to 
Delphi is this—not only Apollo was worshipped there, the 
winter portion of each year was sacred to Bacchus. Apollo 
with his Muses might appear on the east pediment of the 
temple, but on the west was figured Bacchus and his 
Bacchantes; nay more, on the very tripod of Apollo sat a 
woman priestess inspired with the mantic power that was 
one of the indications of Bacchic enthusiasm. But this is 
not all; Apollo himself appropriated the functions of 
Orpheus, effaced him in fact, till from a great god he sank 
to a merely heroic figure ; he took his lyre, and even his 
magical power, to subdue the beasts. 
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might have been written of Orpheus. 

At Athens as at Delphi the doctrines of Orphism took 
strong hold ; but it was in Lower Italy, owing to the teaching 
of Pythagoras and Empedokles that they developed most com- 
pletely and issued in a totemistic doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls. This developement we cannot follow; we 
can only note in passing that the seeds of it are to be found 
among primitive people in widely scattered lands. Many a 
savage believes that after death he passes into the shape of 
the sacred animal who has been his totem in this world. It 
is, however, important for our present purpose to note that 
the vases where Orpheus appears in Hades come to us from 
Apulia, the home of Orphism, and from Thurii and Petelia 
come the gold tablets which bear inscriptions containing 
precepts dealing with the very kernel of Orphism. These 
tablets were buried with the deceased Orphic and afford to the 
soul directions in halting hexameters for his conduct in the 
lower-world. Thus :- 


‘On the left thou shalt find a stream, and near it a white poplar ; 
go not near that stream; thou shalt find another cold water flowing 
from the mere of Mnemosyne. In front of it stand guards. Say, “ I 
am the child of earth and starry sky, I am of heavenly birth, as ye 
yourselves know. Iam parched and faint with thirst, give me cool 
water flowing from the mere of Mnemosyne,” and they will give thee 
of the divine water to drink.’ 


The doctrine is clear: the initiated soul may not drink 
of Lethe; he is reborn by remembering again, by virtue of 
the divine life in him—it is the whole doctrine of the 
Platonic dvaduvno1s—immortality is but the reassertion of 
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the divine life in man; it is the forecast of Christianity, it is 
the last utterance of modern philosophy—irerde was du bist, 

The same doctrine was implicit in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, where, by virtue of the sacramental meal, the 
xuxewy, the candidate for initiation became one with the 
Corn-mother; it became more explicit when to the 
worship of the Corn-mother was added, in the time of 
Peisistratos, the cult of Iacchos, the Thracian Bacchus. 
Hegel, in his imaginative way, sees to the heart of the 
matter when he says the mysteries, whether of Orpheus or 
of Demeter, were revivals of antique ‘ritual, though he 
only sees half the significance of his own words. Revivals 
they were of the primitive rituals of that submerged sub- 
stratum of the Hellenic people, whom once more we are 
daring to call Pelasgian, survivals of a ritual of which the 
Achzan, purely Hellenic Homer knows nothing. 

To return to the Attic stele. The first point that 
strikes us is that, in one respect, that of actual com- 
position, of artistic type, the Attic stele are distinctly the 
descendants of the Spartan reliefs. By far the larger of 
the Attic stele present some form of a well-established 
type—a seated figure approached by one or more standing 
figures. This is most clearly seen, as is natural, in the 
more archaic instances. Take, for example, the well- 
known, so-called ‘ Leucothea’ relief of the Villa Albani 
(Gardner, plate xix), the mother, the children, and the 
maid, very simple and human, yet with all the gravity, the 
sanctity of hieratic tradition. The dead mother, goddess- 
like, seated in her great throne-like chair, with its footstool, 
yet humanised by the workbasket beneath it; the tiny 
children coming in pathetic procession to say farewell to the 
mother, are, in actual form, the pigmy worshippers of the 
Spartan stele; the maid presents a garland as though about 
to wreathe a tomb. Even the baby lifted in the mother’s 
arms has a little upward gesture of the hand as in adoration. 
The same is clear enough in stele of the ‘ Hegeso’ type 
(plate xxv); the standing maid presents a toilette box; 
the seated lady is the goddess of old days, the maid the 
worshipper. The analogy was not exactly intentional; the 
Athenian sculptor of the fifth or fourth century B.c. meant 
a scene purely human, naturalistic; but he was heir to a 
great hieratic tradition, and the heir is always servant to 
the past. The dog who so often appears was then, as now, 
the household friend, but he was also symbol of the under- 
world ; he crouches in attribute fashion beneath the throne 
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of Asklepios, the under-world god; later, in naturalistic 
fashion, he leaps up against a mortal’s knee; so, too, the 
bird, originally the votive cock or dove, is offered as a gift 
to the seated mortal. It is thus the Athenians humanised, 
anthropomorphised things. 

It is in this dependence on hieratic type that lies some- 
thing of the secret of what has been called the ‘inhuman 
‘calm ’ of these reliefs ; the scene of actual human parting and 
sorrow is cast in the mould already fixed for divine worship ; 
the woman with her child is a goddess, therefore serene ; 
till the hieratic mould is broken, the tradition forgotten, we 
have no scene of unseemly distress, no swooning lady, no 
terror-stricken maids. This, rather than the much-vaunted 
‘ seif-restraint ’ of the Greeks, is the secret of their preter- 
natural calm in art. This and another thought with which 
we may conclude underlie also that melancholy, that note of 
restrained pathos, which in the Attic stele touches us far 
beyond any uttered lamentation. Turning, say, from the 
Lesche to the Attic grave-stones, what is their relation ? 
What echo is there of all that pictured certainty of the 
after-life, that fear of retribution, that hope, that certainty 
of divine communion, that Orpheus brought, that glad- 
dened Tellis and Cleobcea even in the boat of Charon? 
Bring the Athenians face to face with all these hopes and 
fears and faiths, add to them the great heritage of Pelas- 
gian ancestor-worship, and we can only say that in their 
sepulchral monuments they ‘renounced them all.’ Nor 
is this a mere fancy based on the study of a small class of 
monuments. The final, the fullest commentary on these 
grave reliefs is the funeral oration of Perikles, and he speaks 
with no uncertain sound. He does not say with Plutarch ‘to 
‘die is to be initiated into the greater mysteries ;’ he never 
even hints at a personal existence after death; the dead live 
only in the memory of their deeds. ‘They may be deemed 
‘fortunate who have gained most honour . . . and whose 
‘ days have been so ordered that the term of their happiness 
‘is likewise the term of their life. . . . Be comforted by 
‘the glory of those that are gone.’ Consolation, if it is to 
be sought anywhere, is found not in a mystical union with 
the divine life, but in the self-sufficiency, the adtapxeia of 
beautiful humanity. Religion itself is but an avaravia 
mover, w rest from strenuous energy. ‘'lhe gods have given 
‘us Dionysos and Apollo, festivals and the arts for our 
‘relaxation. The gods came down lke happy glorified 
mortals to feast with man in the Theoxenia, but man, what- 
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ever Orpheus may say, is expressly forbidden to aspire after 
mystical communion and union with the gods—he may not 
seek to transcend the limits of his human personality. 

Pindar the Theban expresses in this matter the temper of 
the educated Athenian. Nothing is more striking than the 
way he sets the eternal limit between god and man. Again 
and again comes the imperative precept, 42) patevoe Beds 
yever Oar, ‘seek not thou to become god.’ ‘ Desire not thou, 
‘dear my soul, a life immortal, but use to the utmost the 
‘ tools that are in thine hand.’ And again: ‘Two things 
‘there are that cherish life’s fair bloom to the utmost 
* sweetness—to have good success and to win thereof fair 
‘fame. Seek not to be as Zeus. The things of mortals 
‘ best befit mortality.” It is the limit set not merely as a 
question of taste against excess and unbridled desire, 
iBpes. It is the proud rational denial of all mysticism, that 
tendency whose aim is to pass into direct communion with 
the divine life. Against this, his own natural human impulse, 
the educated Athenian of the days of Perikles had the 
courage or the cowardice to set a limit or barrier; his 
goddess was pure reason, Athene, born of the brain of 
Zeus, and by her subject what could not be rationally known 
was not to be weakly and passionately desired. And hence 
his melancholy—the virtue of rationalism is resignation. 
‘A cheerful acceptance (orépyevv) of the gods’ will, without 
‘any joyful or assured anticipation.’ All that he knows is 
that this beautiful human life ends. Creatures of a day, 
what are we, what not? ‘ Man is but the dream of a shadow.’ 

In his beautiful chapter on the ‘ Melancholy of the Greeks,’ 
Professor Butcher dwells on the constitutional sadness of the 
Greek temperament. We find it already in Homer, and the 
source, to our minds, is the same as in the Attic stele, the 
brave rationalism that looks on death simply as the end of 
life. ‘ Achilles knows his doom and accepts it; his one wish 
‘is that, seeing his span of life is slender, it might not be 
‘ without honour.’ The line sums up the spirit of the man, 
and, we may add, of the whole Hellenic race :— 


‘In death I shall die low, but now I would win goodly fame.’ 


In Homer we have the pure Hellenic strain, with its 
instinct for rationalism; but the wonder is greater, the 
pathos more intimate, in the Attic stele, fashioned in Pelas- 
gian Athens, where Orphism was rife, and Plato the mystic 
taught; for it is the pathos of ancestral faith renounced, a 
heritage foregone. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Les Anglais dans la Méditerranée (1794- 
1797): Un Royaume Anglo-Corse. Paris: 1896. : 


9, An Account of Corsica. The Journal of a Tour to that 

Island, and Memoir of Pascal Paoli. By James BosweEuu. 
2nd Edition. London: 1768. 

. Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot,’ First Earl of Minto.* 
Edited by his Great-niece, the Countess or MINTO. 
3 vols. London: 1874. 

4, En Corse. Par Pauut Bourne. Troisiéme Edition. 

Paris: 1887. 

A mone the many fair islands of the Mediterranean none 

is fairer than Corsica. She does not own the classic 
associations which gather round the Isles of Greece, nor 
the undefinable charm of the Ionian Islands, which fancy 
still claims as the chosen haunts of nymphs and fauns and 
dryads. She cannot boast the unbroken historic traditions 
of Sicily, where Greeks and Romans, Moors and Normans, 
have left their successive mark in temples and theatres, in 

Moorish palaces and Christian shrines. The brown Corsican 
villages, with their white campaniles, are picturesquely 
perched on the steep hillsides, but they contain no buildings 
of historical or architectural importance. If man has done 
but little, nature has done much for Corsica. She has 
bestowed on this favoured island a glorious climate and an 
unrivalled variety of scenery, and she has clothed her rocky 
hillsides with a many-hued and sweet-scented garment. 
The ‘macchia’ is the glory of Corsica, putting forth its 
vesture and its flowers alike in summer and in winter. All 
over the mountains narrow paths are cut in the dense masses 
of shrubs : tree-heather waving its feathery white tufts over- 
head, laurestinus laden with bloom, pink and white cistus, 
myrtle, box, arbutus, lentisk, oleanders, and sweet bay. As the 
traveller wanders through luxurious tangle his Corsican pony 
crushes the fallen leaves under his feet, and the aromatic 
scent rises like incense. Here and there a small proprietor 
has made a clearance in the scrub-forest, and has planted a 
terrace-garden of vines and olives and ‘ cedrats,’ a green 
and golden foreground to the distant outlook over blue sea 
and opal-tinted hills and fertile valleys. The charm of 
Corsica lies in the endless variety of the country. A short 
day’s drive takes the traveller from the gardens, orange 
groves, and vineyards, which fringe the sea coast, through 


~e 


® See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ January 7, 1874. 
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the region of the ‘macchia’—across ravines of purple-blue 
and rosy-red granite rock that slope down to the sea, up to 
the spreading chestnut and beech woods, and yet higher to 
the vast forests of towering pines, through which gleam the 
snowy summits of the central mountains. 

For many long centuries Corsica seems to have been for- 
gotten or overlooked by the nations of the Continent. 
Corsicans dwelt in the fastnesses of their native mountains 
at peace with the world, but at war with themselves. The 
traditions of their bloody family feuds remind one of the 
clan feuds of the Highlands and the Borders of Scotland. 
Indeed, when in 1802 Pozzo di Borgo was presented by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot with Sir Walter’s Scott’s ‘ Introduction 
‘ to the Border Minstrelsy,’ the Corsican replied that though 
he could not understand the poetry, ‘the history was pays 
‘de connaissance.’ In many ways Corsica may be called 
the Scotland of the Mediterranean, only she has not yet 
become what Scotland has to England, the playground of 
wealthy Frenchmen. Except immediately around Ajaccio, 
there are neither palaces nor villas, and those who desire to 
explore the interior of the island must be content with the 
rough accommodation and homely fare of the little native 
inns. The traveller may roam about where he lists un- 
escorted and unarmed, secure of a hearty welcome so long 
as he abstains from being drawn into any quarrel, for the 
vendetta is far from being an extinct institution. It is 
engrained in the character and the traditions of the people. 
Fierce fights and murders are of frequent occurrence. 
Criminals still fly from justice and ‘take to the woods,’ 
hiding in the dense ‘ macchia’ or living in caves. But it is 
vengeance, not boety, that stirs the hot blood of the Cor- 
sican. Property is safer than life, and the islanders are very 
sensitive as to the distinction. ‘Hn Corse nous avons des 
‘ bandits, mais pas de brigands.’ And to wander in safety 
among scenes of romantic adventure and of tragic deeds of 
vengeance adds, perchance, to the charm of travel in Corsica. 

Englishmen and Corsicans were for three eventful years 
during the reign of King George III. fellow-subjects. The 
British occupation of Corsica is a little-remembered episode 
of our great struggle with France, and we have to thank M. 
Jollivet for refreshing our recollection of an interesting and 
curious bit of the history of the end of last century. 

The outside world has as yet, it must be confessed, shown 
itself strangely unappreciative of the charms or material 
possibilities of Corsica. Even in this age of tourists the 
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island is little visited by English travellers; and when in 
1765 James Boswell, having escaped the danger of being 
captured by Barbary corsairs on the way, landed at Bastia, he 
was able to boast that he was ‘the first Briton’ who had 
ever visited the island. He had heard much of the savage 
habits of the islanders, but was assured that ‘ no Corsican 
‘in the rudest times would ever attack a stranger.’ Blood- 
thirsty as were their feuds amongst themselves, and im- 

lacable their hatreds, every stranger has always been able 
to tell the same tale of their hospitality and kindness to 
visitors. ‘Till the middle of last century Englishmen knew 
nothing and cared nothing about Corsica. Indeed, from 
very remote times the affairs of the island had no interest 
for the Great Powers of Europe, and for some four hundred 
years before the British occupation its history had consisted 
merely of one perpetual struggle for independence with the 
Republic of Genoa. 

The condition of Corsica at the end of last century was 
probably little changed since the days of the Romans. The 
island had not shared in the growing wealth and civilisation 
of Europe. Yet it possessed ample resources in its timber 
and its minerals; its soil in many districts was capable, if 
well cultivated, of growing large quantities of excellent wine 
and oil and corn, and the fisheries along its coasts were 
celebrated for the abundance and excellence of their produce. 
According to Livy, Corsica used to pay to the Roman 
Republic an annual tribute of some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of wax, the island being then, as now, famous for 
its bees and the peculiar quality of the myrtle-fed honey 
they produce. In Imperial days Juvenal satirised the ex- 
travagant luxury of the Roman nobles in bringing to their 
feasts the famous mullets of Corsica. Seneca was exiled to 
Corsica; but the banished philosopher was in no mood to 
find ‘ ports and happy havens’ even in so fair an island, and 
he has left us only bitter complaints of the bareness of its 
rocks, the rudeness of its inhabitants, the herrors of its 
remote situation, and the intemperance of its climate. 

It seemed strange to Boswell that Englishmen should 
have sv liltle sympathy with a brave people struggling for 
their freedom. Lt could not be on account of the smallness 
of the nation, for had not ‘the ingenious Mr. Hume shown 
‘ that Rhodes, Thebes, and many of the ancient States were 
‘not so populous as Corsica?’ It could only arise from 
English ignorance, and that it was Boswell’s object in the 
work named at the head of this article to dispel. Assuredly 
VOL. CLXXXV. NO. CCCLXXX, 11 
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the strange episode of ‘ King Theodore’ must have brought 
some ridicule on their cause. This German adventurer had, 
in 1736, been accepted by the Corsicans as their chief. He 
drove the Genoese into their towns, assumed a royal cha- 
racter, coined money ‘Theodorus Rex,’ and after a reign of 
a few months was driven out by a combined force of French 
and Genoese, to find refuge at last in England, and an 
asylum in the King’s Bench Prison. He died years after- 
wards, his tombstone in St. Anne’s churchyard, Westminster, 
recording, ‘ Here lies Theodore, King of Corsica, who died 
‘ immediately on leaving the King’s Bench Prison by benefit 
‘of the Act of Insolvency, in consequence of which he 
‘registered his kingdom of Corsica for the use of his 
‘ creditors.’ 

In their prolonged struggle with the Genoese, the Corsicans 
would undoubtedly have established their freedom bad it not 
been the usual policy of France to protect the sovereignty 
of Genoa—an alliance which in 1745 entailed on the latter 
Power the hostility of England. An English fleet was sent to 
Corsica, promptly bombarded Bastia and San Fiorenzo, and 
earned the gratitude of the Corsicans by handing over those 
ports into their hands. The following year the Corsicans 
offered to put their island under the protection of the King 
of Great Britain; but these overtures led to nothing, and 
when the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle came a couple of years 
later, Corsicans and Genoese were left to fight out the battle 
for themselves. As usual under these conditions, the Cor- 
sicans were, on the whole, successful, and Pascal Paoli, who 
was elected General in 1755, very soon swept the Genoese 
almost completely out of the island. When Boswell visited 
Corsica, French troops were once more in possession of 
certain seaport towns, by arrangement with the Genoese, 
but their stay was to be for a limited period: they were to 
act only on the defensive, and their attitude was to be one 
of friendliness to Paoli and the Corsicans, whose independent 
government of the island was clearly recognised. What 
Boswell saw of the people and of their country, and what 
he heard from Paoli, made him full of hope for the future 
prosperity and independence of the island. Centuries of 
heroic warfare against their oppressors had formed a people 
unaccustomed to pay respect to the laws or to the magis- 
trates, where individuals of necessity were compelled to 
seek redress for their injuries with their own hands. 
Paoli was vigorously exerting himself to introduce more 
civilised habits, and Boswell found established ‘a complete 
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‘and well-ordered democracy ;’ indeed, he looked forward 
to a time when the Corsicans would become a commercial 
nation and Corte a thriving capital. Yet, in spite of the 
beauty of the newly introduced democratic institutions, 
Boswell saw clearly enough that in fact the absolute rule 
of Paoli was unlimited. Such was the popular enthusiasm 
for their General, so great was the belief of the islanders in 
his almost more than human powers, that no dictator ever 
held more completely in his own hands all the functions of 
government. 

~ He describes very fully the peasantry of the island as he 
proceeds into the interior. They are at least as much 
astonished at his appearance as he is at theirs, and come 
crowding round him, open-mouthed, when they are told he 
is English. 

‘“Tnolesi sono barbari, non credono in Dio grande,” said a strong 
black fellow in the crowd. ‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ I said, “‘ we do believe 
in God, and in Jesus Christ too.” “KE nel Papa?” said he. “No!” 
“E perch? ?”? This was puzzling in the midst of a great audience, 
I gravely replied, ‘“ Perche siamo troppo lontani ”—a very new argu- 
ment against the universal infallibility of the Pope,’ 
but which for a short time suiticed. The monks with whom 
he lodged, if better instructed, were not more compli- 
mentary, one of them, on being told he was English, reply- 
ing, ‘‘ Angli olim angeli, nunc diaboli,” which I looked 
‘upon as an honest effusion of spiritual zeal. The Fathers 
* took good care of me in temporals.’ On the whole, Bos- 
well and the Corsicans got on well together. He played to 
them, on the German flute, ‘Corn rigs are bonny’ and 
other Scotch airs, and he sang ‘ Hearts of Oak’ to a de- 
lighted audience. 

Interesting is the account he gives of Paoli himself and 
of his hopes and expectations. To his surprise, he found 
the General a man of much reading and general culture, 
‘ with the memory of Themistocles.’ Many were their talks 
on themes classical, philosophical and political, and hearty 
was the appreciation shown by the patriot chief for the 
Johnsoniana which Boswell related to him. Of pathetic in- 
terest to us are the views of Paoli with regard to the future 
of his country, now that Corsica has long been a submissive 
and, on the whole, a contented department of France. 

‘He talked very highly of preserving the independence of Corsica. 
“We may,” he said, ‘‘ have foreign Powers for our friends, but they 
must be friends at arms’ length. We may make an alliance, but we 
will not submit ourselves to the dominion of the greatest nation in 
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Europe.” This people, who have done so much for liberty, would be 
hewn in pieces man by man rather than allow Corsica to be sunk into 
the territories of another country.’ 


He looked with no great eagerness towards an alliance with 
Great Britain. His ideal, in short, was Corsica for the 
Corsicans, the ideal to which, in good report and evil report, 
his countrymen had for centuries been true. Foreign assist- 
ance might be necessary at times, but on the whole their 
history had shown them the danger from powerful allies, 
and therefore the less of it the better. 

Paoli was remarkable for more than the ordinary vivacity, 
the excitable animation of the Italian. It was difficult 
for him to remain quiet. He rarely sat down. He told 
Boswell that he could not study for more than ten minutes 
at a time, ‘for it made his head break ;’ yet he seemed to 
be fully master of himself. He was supposed by his sub- 
jects to see visions of the future, and, in Boswell’s opinion, 
he shared his subjects’ belief. Atthis period—-a happy time 
in Corsican history—the islanders and the French got on 
well together. Boswell was charmed with the courtesy 
towards himself of the French officers, and he never dreamt 
that very shortly after he had left the island the French 
would become the destroyers of the liberties of the Cor- 
sicans, and would drive into English exile for twenty years 
their adored chieftain. 

How little Boswell, or even Paoli, for all his visions of 
the future, foresaw at that time that before many months 
had elapsed Corsican independence would be stamped out 
under the strong heel of France, that a few years later 
Paoli would himself represent the island of Corsica in a 
democratic Parliament at Paris, and that a couple of years 
after that he would effectually throw off the French yoke, 
and would yield his island to the sovereignty of King 
George III.! Neither of the two friends could have brought 
himself to believe that ultimately it was the fate of Corsica 
to close its long career of struggle for independence as a 
humble and loyal department of France. It was in 1765 
that Boswell visited Corsica, and in the autumn of 1769 
he was publishing letters and pamphlets to stir the British 
nation to take under its protection the brave islanders 
whose independent sovereignty having been successfully 
defended against ‘the dastardly Genoese,’ had just been 
sold by the latter to the French, ‘ whose unrelenting spirit 
‘ of dominion’ was now to be made good by superiority 
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of force.* Burke described in intemperate language the 
French annexation of Corsica as full of danger to England, 
and there was much popular sympathy with Paoli in this 
country in his gallant resistance to French arms; but, not- 
withstanding this general sentiment, British statesmanship 
before the year 1795 does not appear to have considered 
the fate of Corsica as of much importance to Great Britain. 

The war with the French Republic, begun in the January 
of that year, had, however, not lasted many months before 
the want of a secure base for our fleet in the Mediterranean 
had been brought home to our admirals, and by them 
pressed upon the Ministry of Pitt. The British then pos- 
sessed no foothold eastward of Gibraltar, and though, as 
M. Jollivet says, her maritime supremacy had known no 
real rival since the end of the Seven Years’ War, the pre- 
ponderating part England assumed to play in the Mediter- 
ranean could not be made good unless she had at her dis- 
posal safe ports to which her navy and her merchant 
shipping might have recourse. 

There is no evidence that amongst English statesmen 
there had ever been any ‘hankering’ after Corsica. ‘ La 
‘ perspective de l’acquisition de la Corse,’ says M. Jollivet, 
‘ne pouvait manquer de séduire l’Angleterre.’ The facts, 
however, show that the British occupation of the island 
was due to no long-meditated policy, but to the immediate 
and almost unforeseen exigencies of war. At the end of 
August 1795, some six months after war had begun, Lord 
Hood, in alliance with French Royalists, took possession of 
the port and town of Toulon, and of the Mediterranean 
fleet, in the name of Louis XVII. It was believed in 
England that the whole of the South of France was favour- 
able to the cause of the King, and Sir Gilbert Elliot was 
despatched to Toulon in order to transact all affairs of a 
civil and political nature that might arise during the ex- 
pected struggle between the French Royalists and their 
allies on the one side, and the troops of the Republican 
Government on the other. Arriving in the end of November, 
the British envoy found a state of things already existing in 
Toulon which clearly presaged coming disaster. The 5,000 
Austrian troops which were promised had not arrived. Of 
the Spanish, Neapolitan, Sardinian and British forces in 
the town and fortifications, the Spaniards and Neapolitans 


* British Essays in favour of the Brave Corsicans, collected by 
James Boswell. London: 1769. 
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were worse than useless, and though the Piedmontese were 
excellent soldiers, they numbered only 1,400 men. In addi- 
tion to other difficulties, there was an entire want of har- 
mony between the commanders of the forces belonging to 
the different nationalities, whilst the British admiral and 
general were men of such opposite natures and temperaments 
that cordial co-operation between them was impossible. On 
December 17, Fort Mulgrave was taken by the French, and 
Lord Hood and General Dundas determined that - the 
immediate evacuation of Toulon was necessary. 

‘The 18th was employed in embarking first the sick and wounded, 
about 4,000; during the whole day the miserable and terrified inhabi- 
tants were crowding into boats, with children of all ages, to escape 
the death that waited them on shore. Thank God! at least 4,000 
lives have been saved in this way. We have between 2,000 and 3,000 
on board the English ships alone.’ 


So writes Sir Gilbert Elliot at the time, and assuredly the 
terrors of the fugitives were amply justified, for on the French 
entering the town several hundred citizens, according to M. 
Lanfrey, were at once shot without trial; and on the 23rd 
Fouché, who had come from Lyons to take part in the 
triumph of French arms, wrote to Collot d’Herbois: * Nous 
‘avons quwune mani¢re de eélébrer la victoire. Nous en- 
* yvoyons ce soir 215 rebelles sous le feu de la fondre. ... . 
* Adieu, mon ami; les larmes de joie coulent de mes yeux, 
* elles inondent mon ‘ime !’ 

Of the unhappy fugitives Sir Gilbert Elliot took special 
charge, securing them temporary asylum in different parts 
of Italy, and providing them with support at the expense 
of Great Britain. M. Jollivet, accepting M. Thiers’ faney 
picture, comments on the ‘atroce conduite des autorités 
* navales anglaises, au moment de l’évacuation de Toulon.’ 
Yet the British admiral had strained every effort for their 
salvation, and had successfully rescued from the savagery of 
their sans-culotte countrymen several thousands of French 
citizens. Before leaving Toulon the French men-of-war in 
the port were destroyed, and this annihilation of the mari- 
time power of France in the Mediterranean at the beginning 
of the war proved of infinite importance to the maintenance 
of British ascendency during the succeeding years. 

So far as Toulon and the South of France were concerned 
the mission of Sir Gilbert Elliot was thus at an end. He 
had, however, been further furnished with instructions to 
negotiate with the various States of Italy, in order to bring 
about united resistance to the French invasion of the 
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Peninsula. To him had been entrusted the ‘surveillance 
‘des affaires publiques dans la Méditerranée,’ and at such a 
moment the overtures already made by Paoli to Great 
Britain evidently assumed great importance. The interior 
of Corsica had already thrown off the yoke of France, whose 
troops had been driven into three or four fortified towns on 
the coast. Now that Lord Hood and the British forces 
were withdrawn from Toulon, what better object presented 
itself for their useful employment than cordial co-operation 
with the Corsican patriots? The first point to be ascer- 
tained was whether Paoli, in his offer of annexation of 
Corsica to Great Britain (subject to due regard being paid 
to the laws and liberties of the Corsicans) was fully sup- 
ported by his countrymen. The wish of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
and of Lord Hood was to have the offer which Paoli was 
pressing upon them ratified by the Consulta, or Corsican 
Parliament, ‘this being the only method by which the 
‘sanction of the people can be regularly obtained.’ Accord- 
ingly, Sir Gilbert Elliot and Colonel Moore (afterwards Sir 
John Moore), carrying a letter from Lord Hood, met Paoli 
at the ruinous old monastery at Murato del Nebbio. The old 
patriot assured them that he had been already fully authorised 
by a previous Consulta, held nearly a year ago, and, moreover, 
that a fresh assembly of the Corsican representatives at 
that moment was rendered impossible by the desperate 
situation of the country. He promised his visitors that at 
the earliest opportunity he would call a General Consulta, 
which would ratify the terms agreed upon by himself and 
the English commissioners. 

‘The Corsicans are,’ writes Sir Gilbert, ‘ passionately attached to 
Paoli, and the violence that was threatened to his person by the French 
Convention was the signal for the most general and instantaneous 
rising among the people ever known in that country of general insur- 
rection ; but they and he knew too well the impossibility of maintain- 
ing the absolute independence of this little State by her own separate 
resources, and they prefer the powerful protection of Great Britain to 
that of any other nation in Europe.’ 


Wherever they went the English mission was surrounded by 
crowds of islanders of all ages and sexes, shouting, ‘ Viva 
‘Paoli! e la nazione inglese ! ’ 

The eight-and-twenty years that had elapsed—twenty of 
them spent in exile—since Boswell’s visit had borne heavily 
on Paoli. He was now considerably over seventy years of 
age, ‘extremely infirm, harassed and fatigued beyond his 
‘strength, and impatient to return from this scene of 
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‘ Jabour, perplexity and danger as soon as he had brought 
‘ his country safe into a British haven.’ Indeed, he assured 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, who entirely believed in his sincerity, that 
he wished to leave the island as soon as its safety and tran- 
quillity were established. Of the then wishes of the Corsican 
people there could be no doubt whatever, and the British 
chiefs accordingly accepted Paoli’s proposals, and took 
immediate steps to expel the French troops from the island. 
But, alas! an utter want of harmony between the army and 
the navy—or, rather, between the military and naval com- 
manders—rendered difficult and tedious what might have 
been rapidly and easily accomplished. Lord Hood and the 
navy were brimming over with daring and impetuosity, whilst 
exaggerated caution marked the operations of General Dun- 
das. The latter had been prevailed on with difficulty to join in 
the capture of San Fiorenzo, and now the town and fortress 
of Bastia was the only formidable stronghold left in French 
hands. Lord Hood offered to take the place in three weeks, 
but the General considered it would be madness to attempt 
it till reinforcements had been received. General Dundas 
was replaced by another commander, who adhered to the 
cautious views of his predecessor, whilst Lord Hood’s im- 
patience knew no bounds. Sir Gilbert’s sympathies and 
confidence went with Lord Hood. In truth, the end of last 
century was not a period which showed to advantage the 
military prowess of the British nation. Colonel Moore is 
described as a bright exception amongst the military 
officers, zealous and energetic, sleeping for many days to- 
gether with his clothes on in the straw, thoroughly 

‘in love with his profession; and as all services one renders to a 
mistress are pleasant, he enjoys all discomforts. . . . On the whole I 
like the sea better than the army. The character of the profession is 
infinitely more manly. They are full of life and action, while on shore 
it is all high lounge and still life.’ 


Lord Hood had his way, for he, with Nelson as ‘ briga- 
‘ dier,’ employing only the forces which were under the 
direct command of the admiral, captured Bastia, the 
General with five regiments lying idle all the time at San 
Fiorenzo ! * 

The capitulation tock place on May 19, and a general 
Consulta for the whole island was summoned for the month 
of June. After the fall of Bastia the French ceased to be 
formidable within the island, and with the capture of Calvi 





* Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson.’ 
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by Nelson (where, it will be remembered, he lost his eye) in 
the following August their last possession in Corsica fell into 
the hands of the British. M. Jollivet draws his account of 
the British occupation from the despatches that passed 
between Sir Gilbert Elliot, in Corsica, and the Ministers at 
home—viz. the Duke of Portland and Henry Dundas, and 
from Sir Gilbert’s letters to his wife already published. 
The despatches in question have been copied and translated 
for the benefit of the Société Historique de la Corse by M. 
Sébastien de Caraffa, an eminent lawyer at Bastia, to whom 
a few years ago Sir Gilbert Elliot’s papers were temporarily 
entrusted by his grandson, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Elliot, 
at that time British Minister at Florence. A portion of this 
official correspondence was published in the ‘ Life and Letters 
‘ of Sir Gilbert Elliot’ in 1874. 

The crown of Corsica was accepted by George III. under 
certain conditions, of which the following were the most 
important. Corsica was to be annexed and united to the 
British Crown, and its inhabitants were to become British 
subjects. A governor, to be called by the title most pleasing 
to the Corsicans, was to be appointed by the King, and 
invested with supreme executive authority and the com- 
mand of the army, and he was to have a veto on all pro- 
posed legislation. The constitution of Corsica, including 
all laws dealing with religion and property, the collection of 
revenue, and internal affairs, were to remain as they then 
were until changed by the Legislative Assembly of Corsica, 
with the approval of his Majesty. The external commerce 
of the island was to be controlled by the King and British 
Parliament, contrary to the wishes of Paoli, who would 
have preferred to reserve these matters for the Corsican 
Assembly. Sir Gilbert Elliot proceeded in June 1794 to Corte 
in order to be present at the meeting of the Consulta, whence 
he writes home to his wife his delight at the beauty of the 
country and the heartiness of his reception. His journey 
took him through forests of sweet chestnuts, some of them 
thirty feet in circumference. 

‘ Chestnuts are the sole food of the people, of their pigs, and cattle. 
We have glens and burns in abundance, and peeps of the Mediter- 
ranean at every opening. It is really a fairy-land, and will delight 
you as much as me. . . . I am here to accept the voluntary allegiance 
of the Corsicans in return for the protection we give them, and never 
was there an act of the sort better sealed by the hearts of the people. 
. . . Lam mounted on a good horse, the rest on mules, and we are 
attended by a number of Corsicans with guns on their shoulders, 
who are relieved at each village, and by an escort of the 12th Light 
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Dragoons, whose handsome uniforms, seen for the first time in these 
hills, make at least as much impression as His Excellency. We were 
joined on our way by deputies, or members of Parliament, coming to 
their famous Assembly, in all the simplicity of primitive legislation, on 
their little mules, with their musket always slung over their back and 
their little portmanteau strapped behind them.’ 


The spectacle, says M. Jollivet truly enough, of the 
assembling of these ‘ Solons hirsutés’ in their primitive cos- 
tumes, all evidently fully conscious of the important duties 
they had to perform, must have been a strange one. Paoli 
was elected by acclamation to the presidential chair. The 
arrangements he had made with the British were enthusi- 
astically approved. The connexion with France was formally 
terminated, Paoli displaying, very naturally, though much to 
the disgust of M. Jollivet, sentiments of the bitterest hostility 
to that ‘Mére Patrie,’ which in the opinion of the patriot 
chief and of the vast majority of his countrymen had basely 
robbed Corsica of its freedom. The British were now in the 
island under very different circumstances, and at Paoli’s own 
request. The new constitution of Corsica, founded upon 
the old one, with elaborations and modifications due to the 
collaboration of Paoli and Sir Gilbert Elliot, was to be in 
force, than which, says M. Jollivet, ‘it is difficult to imagine 
‘ anything more liberal.’ But in spite of all this the situa- 
tion was in truth full of difficulty. Lady Minto has described 
the almost impossible position of affairs in a few words :— 


‘Nothing could be more democratic than the forms, nothing more 
aristocratic than their result. Neither unnaturally nor unwisely in 
the existing condition of their country, the Corsicans used their rights 
to invest with supreme authority the man who had won their affections 
and their confidence, and, except when asked to lay down their arms 
or to take up their tools, their submission was complete. 

‘For the authority of the beloved and native leader was now to be 
substituted that of a foreign Government; and the problem to be 
worked was how best to adapt the constitutional forms in existence in 
Corsica with the exigencies of a new political situation.’”* 


If Paoli were to become dissatisfied with his new friends, 
how would the constitution work? The Parliament no 
doubt had the right of impeachment, the press was free, 
trial by jury was established—securities for freedom and 
order in other climes and amongst other races; but British 
adaptations of this kind would be of little avail to secure 
the success of a system which had lost favour with the 


a s _ 


* Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, vol. ii. p. 262. 
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idolised dictator of the Corsican people. Paoli pro- 
fessed a boundless admiration for the British Constitution ; 
but the experiment of a single year was ample to convince 
the Corsican Parliament that the attempt to transplant to 
their island some of the traditional customs of Englishmen 
was meeting with no success. The result of trial by jury, 
for instance, was that not one single prisoner was convicted 

and this owing to the Corsican sentiment of clanship. 
‘A Corsican is deemed infamous who does not revenge the 
‘death of his tenth cousin, and he fears the dishonour of 
‘convicting his relation or friend much more than breaking 
‘his oath asa juror.’ So wrote the British Viceroy. No 
wonder that the Parliament of Corsica abolished trial by 
jury ! 

The ablest of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s advisers and the most 
important of his ministers was Pozzo di Borgo, in later 
years to become so famous on a much wider stage. He had 
hitherto been closely associated with Paoli. With him 
Pozzo had represented Corsica in the Legislative Assembly 
in the early days of the French Revolution, with him he 
had struggled to make Corsica independent of the French 
Terrorists, and with him he had joined in the offer of 
annexation of the island to Great Britain. Pozzo became 
now virtually prime minister of the Viceroy, and his emi- 
nence and authority greatly excited the jealousy of his 
countrymen and of Paoli. 

Two essentials were necessary to make the British con- 
nexion with Corsica a success —the conciliation of Corsican 
sentiment, and the belief of the Corsicans that the British 
connexion was to be permanent. The utter negligence of 
the Home Ministry as to these two all-important considera- 
tions is almost incredible. Paoli was offended, and the 
suspicions of a nature ever ready to distrust were excited. 
Sir Gilbert had early in the year strongly advised the 
Ministry to show the royal appreciation of his services by 
the bestowal on the Corsican leader of some mark of favour, 
together with a pension. On June 19 the Corsican Parlia- 
ment had ratified the previous offers of Paoli; but it was 
not till October that the despatches arrived from England 
authorising Sir Gilbert to inaugurate the new system and 
assume the function of Viceroy. The Corsicans, Sir Gilbert 
writes, had been wonderfully patient, but it was impossible 
that they should not have been wounded by this unaccount- 
able delay. For more than three months after they had 
given their crown to the King, there was not a syllable from 
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any member of the King’s Government to say, ‘ Thank you,’ 
And all this time, there being no properly constituted 
authority in the island, the real power lay with Paoli. A 
strange mischance marred the grace of a compliment which 
the Duke of Portland had at length tardily intended to offer 
him, viz. a pension of 1,000/. a year and a portrait of his 
Majesty set in brilliants, to be worn with a gold chain round 
his neck, with which decoration the General was to be 
formally invested by the Viceroy. This portrait, of which 
the future presentation was formally announced, never 
reached its destination, and how it was lost has remained a 
mystery. Paoli’s suggestion to the Viceroy was that it had 
been intercepted by the King’s ministers in London ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the General’s friends in England in- 
sinuated to the ministers that it had been abstracted in 
Corsica by the Viceroy himself! 

Another serious, but at the same time very ludicrous, 
mishap occurred in a supposed insult offered by the Viceroy 
and his friends to a plaster bust of the Corsican patriot, 
which had been temporarily removed from the ballroom to 
make room for a dance given to Sir Gilbert Elliot by the 
Corsican battalion at Ajaccio. The story of ‘ the assassina- 
‘ tion’ of the bust was told with much cireumstance—how 
it had been removed by Pozzo di Borgo and Captain Colonna, 
the Viceroy’s aide-de-camp, in the most offensive manner, 
and ultimately been broken in pieces; whereas, as a matter 
of fact, Sir Gilbert himself saw the bust long afterwards, on 
the occasion of a second visit to Ajaccio, perfectly intact, 
with the exception of the loss of a little plaster from the 
tip of the nose. Paoli, however, circulated this absurd story 
amongst his friends all over the island. Pozzo di Borgo was 
burned in effigy in one village after another, and petitions 
were got up urging the Viceroy to dismiss him from office. 
Perhaps it was a necessity of the case that Paoli should 
be consumed with jealousy of the authority of those whose 
business it now was to govern the island. The relations 
between him and the Viceroy remained externally cordial, 
but the latter became aware that the old Corsican leader 
was straining every effort to subvert the Viceregal Govern- 
ment, by representing to his partisans that Sir Gilbert was 
acting against the wishes of the King’s ministers, that he 
(Paoli) was shortly to be placed at the head of affairs, and 
even that Colonel Moore was to command the troops. Paoli 
it became known to the Viceroy was actually intriguing with 
the Corsican Republican refugees in Italy, and it was abun- 
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dantly clear that so long as he remained in the island there 
could be no chance of success for the new régime. 

Accordingly, in October 1795 arrived despatches from 
the Duke of Portland authorising the immediate removal 
of Paoli from the island. His departure was rendered 
as honourable to himself as possible by a royal invitation 
to visit England, and the promise of an additional 2,000/. 
a year to his pension so long as he stayed there. As a 
result of these decided steps the winter of 1795 and spring 
of 1796 passed quietly enough. Yet there was evidently no 
feeling of certainty in Corsica as to whether the annexation 
with England was intended by British statesmen to be a 
permanent one, and whilst this element of doubt remained 
in men’s minds it was impossible that Corsicans should 
devote themselves heartily to the new government or the 
English cause. The Viceroy’s views were again and again 
explicitly put before the Duke of Portland and other 
ministers. ‘ We are neither able, nor ought we to desire to 
‘ conquer Corsica, or to hold the government of this people 
‘on any other footing than that of their sincere and cordial 
‘support.’ On the other hand, to abandon them on the 
ground of local and temporary disturbance would be dis- 
graceful. 

‘You cannot keep Corsica,’ he writes to another minister, ‘ against 
the will of the whole people. You ought not, if you could; but if 
you can spare a sufficient number of British troops to hold the strong 
places of the island, with the aid of the fleet, against all external 
attacks, the knowledge that you can do so will keep this people steady 
to your cause. If we are weak, we shall be set at naught. If we are 
strong, weak Powers will cling to us.’ 


How, then, did the balance of strength between the British 
and their enemies at that time stand in the Mediterranean ? 

The events of the spring of 1796 were entirely favourable 
to the French arms in Italy. The Austrians retreated to 
Mantua. In May peace was signed between France and 
the King of Sardinia; the French invaded Tuscany, and 
Leghorn, from which port the British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean and the troops in Corsica had drawn their main 
supplies, fell into French hands. The Pope shut his ports 
against the British, and there was great doubt whether the 
King of Naples would not be compelled, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Sir William Hamilton, to follow his ex- 
ample. Spain, moreover, which then possessed a powerful 
navy, was momentarily expected to ally herself, as she soon 
afterwards did, with France. Under these circumstances it 
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could hardly be expected that the French, or at least the anti- 
English party in Corsica, would not be greatly strengthened. 
If the ‘ Royaume Anglo-Corse’ was to be a permanency, let 
the Ministry show by their determined action in the Medi- 
terranean that they meant to maintain it. The dread of 
the islanders that the British fleet might make sail for the 
Atlantic, and that Corsica might be conquered by the French, 
or ceded to them at the peace, robbed the Viceroy of all 
hearty native support. He had long ago foreseen the dif- 
ficulties which would inevitably arise from any vacillation of 
the Home Ministry as to the future destiny of the island, 
At the end of 1794, in discussing with the Duke of Portland 
the then probability of peace, and how that peace might be 
expected to affect Corsica, he had written in the strongest 
terms against any annexation which was to be followed by 
ultimate abandonment, unless the British were fully deter- 
mined to protect the islanders against French vengeance. 

‘We cannot deliver up the throats ofall our friends to their butchers 
and their property to confiscation and plunder. . . . I can suppose a 
disadvantageous peace, but I cannot imagine or conceive a dishonour- 
able one. The same necessity which should oblige us to renounce and 
surrender our Corsican friends, or a single emigrant, to the vengeance 
of their enemies must make us, I think, surrender the Tower of London 
if summoned to do so. . . . Unless Great Britain were prepared to 
make a very great and vigorous exertion in the war, Corsica as well as 
Italy must inevitably succumb to the arms of France.’ 


In the summer of 1796 events had given increased weight 
to these considerations. A part of Corsica was in open 
insurrection. ‘ La perspective du retour des Francais était 
‘en réalité le grand dissolvant,’ says M. Jollivet with 
perfect truth. The insurrection in itself was nothing. 
Besides British troops, Baron de Rolle’s Swiss regiment, 
many of them survivors of the ‘ 10th August,’ and Dillon’s 
regiment of émigrés, were now in the island, and there would 
be no difticulty, wrote the Viceroy, in beating the insurgents 
in the field ; but this would be the signal for civil war, and 
he thought it a far wiser course to listen to grievances, and, 
like a constitutional sovereign, to dissolve Parliament, and 
to dismiss his advisers, even his chief minister and friend, 
Pozzo di Borgo; though he was fully conscious that the 
latter’s unpopularity was due to the jealousy of Pozzo’s pre- 
eminence on the part of his own countrymen, and not to 
any fault of hisown. The King’s ministers treated Corsican 
affairs with the most extraordinary neglect, and the Viceroy 
was left entirely ignorant of their views for the future of the 
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island, and as to the Mediterranean policy they intended to 
pursue. In these circumstances those in command on the 
spot acted on their own judgement. The French occupation 
of Leghorn was followed by the British occupation of Porto 
Ferrajo in the island of Elba, and of the island of Capraja, 
measures ordered by Sir Gilbert Elliot and executed by 
Nelson. At last, on September 29, arrived, without previous 
warning, a despatch from the Duke of Portland announcing 
the intention of the Government ‘ to withdraw the blessings 
‘of the British constitution from Corsica,’ and as at the 
same time orders came for the abandonment of Capraja and 
Elba, the Viceroy was made aware that the policy against 
which he had always contended was to be adopted, and 
that British power, instead of supporting the joint action 
of the Italian States against French aggression, was to be 
completely withdrawn from the Mediterranean. 

Nelson has described in his despatches the grief shown at the 
departure of the Viceroy by the Corsicans, whose affection and 
respect he had won. On October 26 the Viceroy reported that 
the last British detachment had been conveyed to Porto Ferrajo. 
He himself went temporarily to Naples, whilst Nelson pre- 
pared totally to evacuate the Mediterranean, a measure he 
utterly disapproved, and which he ‘lamented in sackcloth 
‘and ashes as dishonourable to the dignity of England, 
‘whose fleets are equal to meet the world in arms.’ No 
sooner had the evacuation been effected than despatches of 
an entirely different nature reached the Viceroy, confirming 
him in his position in Corsica, and countermanding the 
previous orders for the movements of the fleet. Sir John 
Jervis was probably wise in rejoicing that those orders had 
come too late. As regards Corsica, the arms of France had 
won the game. She was already occupying Sardinia, and 
she had obtained a foothold on the Corsican coast. The 
necessities of war had brought about the British occupation 
in January 1794, and the necessities of war at the end of 
1796 compelled its abandonment. 

For a hundred years Corsica has been a part of France, 
yet in nature and in character the Corsicans of to-day are 
as unlike Frenchmen as they were in the days of Boswell. 
The islanders have had every opportunity of comparing 
‘la morgue, la rudesse et Vincivilité britanniques’ with 
‘ Paffabilité, la bonne humeur et Vesprit de sociabilité’ of 
the compatriotes of M. Jollivet. Yet, alas! M. Jollivet in 
his preface finds himself forced to confess :— 


‘Il existe, 4 n’en pas douter, en ce pays si voisin de I’Italie, ott 
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chaque jour s’infiltre beaucoup trop librement |’élément péninsulairo, 
un certain noyau de s¢paratisme susceptible de développement dans 
un milieu de souffrances et d'aigreurs. 11 n’ira jamais bien loin, mais 
méme ramené aux moindres proportions, il pourrait nous créer, le cas 
échéant, de graves embarras.’ 

And accordingly he urges upon his countrymen the wisdom 
from every point of view of treating Corsica with unstinted 
generosity in the developement of its resources and the 
alleviation of its poverty. Perhaps Englishmen may think, 
however little for its own sake they may hanker after 
Corsica, that, in spite of their own bad manners, a century 
of their rule would have done far more than has been done 
by France to develope the material resources of the island 
and to make the islanders prosperous. 

Till the middle of the present century there were no 
roads in the island, but under the rule of the late emperor 
this reproach was removed; and nowadays there is not in 
Europe any country equally mountainous which is better— 
or, indeed, so well—supplied with good roads. Railways 
also now connect the chief towns of the island. Yet, 
except in this very important matter of communications, 
little has been done to develope the resources of the country. 
The mines of the island, with the exception of the antimony 
mines near Cap Corse, are not worked. At Bastia, the 
commercial capital of the island, a new harbour and quays 
have been constructed, and an export trade is carried on 
thence in olive oil and citrons, antimony and asbestos. An 
‘island of wondrous fertility ’ imports all its fiour, a cireum- 
stance which excited not a little surprise in the last British 
consular report on Corsican trade. 

In M. Bourde’s book, ‘ En Corse,’ we get a very interest- 
ing and complete picture of Corsica at the present day. 
Like M. Jollivet, he believes that much more might be done to 
develope the island and to bring its people a little more into 
line with the civilisation of Europe. Agriculture in Corsica 
is still, it is true, ‘aux proccédés de Virgile,’ but it is less 
the backwardness of their industrial methods than the in- 


feriority of their moral sense, when compared with that of 


the Continent, that excites his wonder. In that island the 
public sense of right and wrong is based on a social system 
long extinct amongst civilised nations. Public virtue in 
Corsica consists in loyal service to the clan. That which 
helps the clan is good, that which is injurious to the clan 
is bad; and, conversely, that which helps a rival clan is 
bad, that which injures it is good. Honour involves the 
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absolute sacrifice of individual conscience to the interest of 
the association. It is in reference to this alone that a 
man’s conduct is judged :— 

‘ Hésiter,’ continues M. Bourde, ‘2 favoriser un membre du clan, 
si arbitraire que soit la faveur ; 4 secourir un membre du clan, quelque 
crime qu’il ait commis; ’ frapper un ennemi du clan, si cruel que soit 
le coup: c’est trahir le clan, parce que c’est l’affaiblir; c’est manquer 
4 son devoir envers ceux avec qui l'on est engagé. Le cas se présente 
souvent en Corse, oi il est malhonnéte de ne pas faire ce qui est mal- 
honnéte dans les autres pays.’ 


When amongst people with such ideas it is attempted to 
combine approved modern methods—democratic elections 
and the ballot, the jurisdiction of ‘ maires’ and of ‘ justices 
‘ de paix,’ who are party leaders, the assessment of damages 
by juries, and so forth—singular results are achieved. As 
regards the administration of justice, the result is to ‘ faire 
‘monter la conscience de clan sur le siége de la justice.’ 
The credit of the judge depends, in the eyes of his country- 
men, upon the thoroughness with which he serves the 
interest of his clan and of every member of it with whom 
he is concerned. 

When in 1886 the jury system was invoked to assess 
damages for lands taken for the purposes of the new rail- 
way, the clan spirit seized the opportunity with avidity. 
In one region the jury was, in fact, little better than a 
committee of the great clan of Casabianca, from which the 
advocates and the chief officials of the inquiry were also 
chosen. Enemies of the clan had to content themselves 
with compensation barely covering the value of their land, 
but its kinsmen received five times, ten times, the proper 
value ; naturally a great discouragement to the making of 
railways. Yet these proceedings were not held to discredit 
the jury. On the contrary, they added fresh evidence of 
the power and spirit of the great Casabianca clan ! * 

The extraordinary backwardness of agriculture is attri- 
buted to the fact that there are not, as in France, large 
proprietors willing to set an example to the peasants of 
improved methods of cultivation. In Corsica the larger 
landlords are chiefs of clans, and they would at once lose 
their popularity and their influence were they to begin 
enclosing their lands and applying to them the principles of 
strict private property. In backward countries an im- 
proving landlord generally incurs the dislike of his neigh- 


* En Corse, p. 23. 
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bours. Moreover, there is amongst the Corsicans to-day, as 
amongst the Scottish Highlanders of the past, a strong dis- 
taste and contempt for manual labour. This feeling springs 
partly from the conditions of their history, partly from the 
qualities of their race. Till last century Corsicans lived in 
a state of perpetual war : 

‘Porter les armes, prendre part i la vie publique sans cesse agitée 
de Vile, étaient les seules occupations honorables pour un homme, 
Les travaux manuels étaient abandonnés aux femmes et aux domes- 
tiques. Les nécessités militaires de jadis ont disparu, mais le dédain 
du travail est resté.’ 


Thus it happens that the hand labour of the island is largely 
done by foreigners. Every autumn there arrive at Bastia, 
from Lucea and the neighbouring districts of Italy, some 
fifteen thousand Italian labourers, who spread themselves 
throughout the island, and who, till the month of May, do 
much of the digging and heavy work of agriculture. No- 
thing could be less like the feeling of French peasants than 
this strong aversion from agriculture, which, according 
to M. Jollivet, is the key to the Corsican character, and 
explains many of its peculiarities. 

In some respects the Corsican is as unlike the Italian as 
the Frenchman. He is full of pride. ‘He will not beg; 
‘to dig he is ashamed.’ M. Jollivet found at Bastia that 
he had given offence by offering money to a poor man for 
showing him the way, an experience that could hardly have 
happened to him in Italy. So, after a ten days’ visit to the 
country house of a clan-chief, when he tendered a lowis to a 
servant who had waited on him, it was somewhat haughtily 
returned to him, and his host afterwards explained that the 
maidservants declined even to receive fixed wages. They 
lived, of course, free of expense, and when they wanted a 
little money they borrowed it from their master, who naturally 
took good care not to ask for repayment! 

‘Ce désintéressement est, avec le courage, la noblesse et l’attrait du 
caractére Corse. Il contraste avec l’apreté de la chasse aux places. 
On se massacre dans les villages pour ¢tre conseiller municipal; mais 
les vols, proprement dits, sont tres rares. C’est l’appétit du pouvoir, 
non celui de l’argent, qui fait commettre les crimes. . ., L’aversion 
pour les terres jointe au gofit des emplois explique encore l’avidité 
avec laquelle ]’instruction est recherchée. C'est elle qui méne aux 
emplois. La Corse est i la téte de nos départements pour la proportion 
des enfants fréquentant les écoles.’ 


When an agricultural commission inquired the causes which 


kept the people from agricultural labour the reply was, ‘ La 
‘ diffusion de l’instruction et une ambition démesurée,’ 
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The Corsicans do little work. Their chief employment is 
« a faire la politique.’ At the same time they care nothing 
for political theories. The French labourer or peasant is 
Republican or Monarchist, zealously, probably superstitiously, 
attached to some political idea, the victory of which will at 
once and for ever cure all the evils of the State. But his 
whole life is not merged in his politics. He is something 
besides a politician. The Scottish peasantry for generations 
have been pre-eminently accustomed to give some thought 
to politics. From time to time, as their poet has it, 

‘ They lay aside their private cares 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs.’ 


But with every Corsican politics is the principal ‘ private 
‘ care ’—his occupation, his business, his profession. ‘ Leur 
‘réve est d’étre fonctionnaires, says a French writer in 
1853, and so it has always been. In the days of the British 
Viceroyalty, of the French Empire, and the existing Re- 
public, the same tale is always told. The language of M. 
Jollivet and of M. Bourde on this subject almost reads like 
a translation of passages from the letters of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. A small proprietor who might, if he took a little 
trouble, make his land support him comfortably enough, 
prefers to let it run to waste, that he may live on the 
miserable little salary of a local public servant. 

At the end of the Second Empire Corsica had at last been 
almost entirely freed from the curse of banditti—criminals 
who, flying from justice, had betaken themselves to the 
macchie. Whether appearances were deceptive in this 
matter, whether the banditti were really as nearly extinct 
as was supposed, we do not know. Nearly twenty years 
later M. Bourde numbers them at five or six hundred. 
They have on their side popular sympathy. There being no 
public respect for the tribunals, men take the law into their 
own hands, and public opinion does not blame them for so 
doing. The system of the vendetta still lives amongst the 
Corsicans, though for a century Corsica has been a depart- 
ment of France. Even now French is spoken only in the 
cities. The islanders remain such as they have always 
been, and the assimilation of the French and Corsican people 
is as far off as ever. 

Yet surely the old dream of political independence can 
never again possess the Corsican people! These are not 
the days of small States. Corsica, it is evident, must 
politically form part of France or of Italy. The strong hand 
of France, the piercing of the country in every direction with 
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roads and railways, have made no longer dangerous the 
remote possibility of another rising of the mountaineers, 
The fame of Napoleon has done much to associate Corsican 
sentiment with the military glories of France. A recent 
traveller, struck by the Parisian accent of one of the com- 
pany, remarked, ‘ Vous étes done Francais, monsieur ? ’—an 
observation which produced a sudden chill and the reply, 
‘Monsieur, nous sommes tous Francais.’ * Continental’ 
and ‘insulaire’ are the terms generally used to distinguish 
Frenchmen from Corsican; and whilst old men can still 
recollect something of the former popular feeling for in- 
dependence, allusions by strangers to distinctions of race and 
nationality are by no means welcome.* 

Enlightened Frenchmen areanxious to remove the reproach 
from their country of the failure to bring about in Corsica a 
healthier social condition. The result of the French system, 
they complain, is to give cover and protection to the abuses 
of clan government. A steadier, purer régime is required ; 
an irremoveable magistracy, free from the influence of senators 
and representatives who are themselves but the mouthpieces 
of clan feeling. At present justice cannot be respected. 
Hence men continue to right themselves in the old fashion. 
With a pure and strong administration of the law, the con- 
ditions which produced vendetta, bandits, and general law- 
lessness would in time be changed, and Corsicans for the 
first time in their history would enjoy the benefit of internal 
peace. 

It is wisely urged by these true friends of Corsica that 
France should make every effort to diminish the effects of 
isolation from the mother country. Communications with 
France might be very greatly improved. Much might be 
done by completing the railway system, and encouraging the 
agriculture of the island. Sanitation should be carefully 
studied, and persistent efforts made to improve the healthi- 
ness of the districts now visited by malaria. Above all, the 
customs duties of the island should be revised,and all Corsican 
agricultural produce without distinction admitted freely into 
French ports. Were such reforms effected, and an orderly 
social condition established, it is hardly possible that the 
fertility of the island should not be turned to good account, 
and that the prosperity of Corsica should not rival that of 
many of the rural districts of France. 


* Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica, by Edward Lear. 
London : 1870. 
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Art. IX.—1. Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
By J. G. Marks. London : 1896. 


2. Ford Madox Brown : a Record of his Life and Work. By 
Forp M. Huerrer. London: 1896. 


3. Dante Gabriel Rossetti : his Family Letters. With a 
Memoir by W. M. Rossertr. London: 1895. 


4. Jean Francois Millet: his Life and Letters. By Junta 
CartwriGut (Mrs. Henry Ady). London: 1896. 

5. Pen and Pencil Sketches. By Henry Stacy Marks, R.A. 
London: 1894. 

6. My Autobiography aud Reminiscences. By W. P. Freru, 
R.A. Second Edition. London: 1887. 


THERE was perhaps never any period when attendance at 

picture exhibitions was so fashionable an amusement 
as it is in the present day. Private views of exhibitions, 
large and small, keep recurring in London all the year 
round, except during the dead season of autumn, and are 
always crowded; and if we may say of one half at least of 
the large private-view audiences, ‘ veniunt spectentur ut ipsa,’ 
it must be admitted that at the Royal Academy, the specially 
hall-marked emporium of Art, the attendances during the 
first two or three weeks of the paying days are as large as 
those at the private view. ‘To the majority of these visitors 
the painters of the works which they crowd to look at year 
after year are but names in the catalogue ; nor do they ever 
care, as faras one can judge, to learn what was behind the 
production of this or that picture, what was its motive in 
the mind of the artist, what were the difficulties he had to 
contend with in bringing it into its ultimate form. But one 
kind of interest the British public do seem to feel in regard 
to painters, an interest analogous to that which they feel in 
regard to Royal personages. The publicity of the Exhibition 
Catalogue, like that of the Court Circular, gives to those 
whose names are mentioned in it a position of notoriety, 
unaccompanied by any further information about them, 
which piques the many-headed curiosity. The dear public 
would like to know what the artist eats and drinks, whether 
he swears at his models, how bis house is furnished, and any 
other details they can get at about his private life. Hence 
the popularity, in second-rate magazines, of ‘ illustrated 
“interviews ’ with artists, with photographs of their dining- 
room, drawing-room, and studio, the latter probably intro- 
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ducing the figure of the artist ‘at work on his celebrated 
‘picture,’ &c. Hence the publication, on thick paper and 
with large margins, of somebody’s record of his doings ‘In 
‘Bohemia with Du Maurier,’ in which the practical jokes of 
the artist and his comrades, the nicknames they called each 
other, and the caricatures they drew of each other, are 
solemnly put on record. The fun, if not very refined, was 
innocent enough in itself; the crime lies in publishing it. 
Hence, again, the publication of the ‘Reminiscences’ of 
living artists, which appear to be so certain of a sale that 
one can only praise the reticence and self-denial of those 
popular artists who have not made use of this contrivance 
for capturing the pence of the public. The literary or 
artistic value of the reminiscences may be infinitesimal— 
that is of no consequence; the people have been in the 
habit of seeing an artist’s pictures on the walls for many 
years, and they want their curiosity gratified by hearing 
him talk, no matter how or on what subject. 

For those who take their pictures more seriously, and in 
respect of those pictures which can be taken seriously, there 
is an interest of another kind in knowing something about 
the painter, his turn of mind, his manner of regarding 
nature and art, and more especially the circumstances which 
led him to treat any particular subject, and his own feeling 
with regard to it. It is true that the pursuit of this investi- 
gation may lead to a painful amount of what is called dis- 
illusion ; to know too much of what is behind a picture does 
not always tend to raise one’s intellectual estimate of paint- 
ing and painters. It is curious to find sometimes (in the 
ease of landscape especially), in reference perhaps to a 
picture which seems to have a good deal of poetic feeling 
in it, how very matter-of-fact a business it has been to 
the painter of it, and that what has been to the outsider 
an appeal to his sentiment has been to the artist an experi- 
ment in the use of pigments to produce a certain effect ; 
curious to think that a work, into the making of which no 
sentiment has gone, can evoke sentiment ; but it certainly 
is So in many cases. It is strange, again, to find how very 
poor an order of intellectual perception in other respects 
may co-exist with the power to produce pictures which 
have high intellectual interest, as if the painter’s intellect 
went all into the picture and found expression in no other 
way.* In short, there is a great deal of hollowness in the 





* This, as everyone knows, may be said with equal or even greater 
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pretensions often set up as to the high claims of the artist 
on society, and his position as a kind of superior being. A 
great deal of the painting of the day is really only a kind 
of business, requiring more adroitness, painstaking, and 
application (let that always be admitted) than most other 
businesses. There are painters no doubt, some living and 
some whose biographies are before us, to whom painting 
was an art to be gone into in a serious spirit and with high 
aims. ‘There are some, on the other hand, to whom it seems 
to be a kind of joke, wherewith they amuse themselves and 
mystify or befool the public. 

We are not going at this date, of course, to review, in the 
ordinary sense, the Autobiography of Mr. Frith, which some 
ten years ago became, not undeservedly in a sense, the book 
of the season; not undeservedly, for it is well written and 
contains a great deal that is really amusing and interesting ; 
a great many much finer artists could not have produced 
half so readable a book. But we refer to it here as a salient 
example or confession of that mere superficial and business 
view of painting to which we have referred. Mr. Frith’s 
frankness is amusing, almost cynical. He laughs at the 
whole thing, and at himself into the bargain. He seems to 
have been perfectly conscious that he had no serious aim 
in painting, and content that everyone should know it; he 
almost writes himself down a humbug. His election as 
Associate of the Academy seems to have been a kind of 
‘fluke,’ and surprised no one more than himself—or so he 
gives us to understand. Even the curiously scrambling 
course of instruction at the atelier of the eccentric Mr. Sass 
bored him: ‘ perspective bewildered me, and to this day I 
‘know little or nothing about that dreadful science,* and 
‘ anatomy and I parted after a very short and early acquaint- 
‘ance ;’ and he goes on to say that in the kind of art he has 


truth about musicians. Some of the greatest composers have been 
men of very little intellectual culture. 

* Ile is perhaps in better company than he is aware of here. We 
have heard the confession from much more distinguished artists that 
they could not tell how to put a building in perspective; one very 
eminent artist admitted that he had to get a model made of the interior 
of a columned temple before he could tell how to get the columns in 
their right place; yet it is a very simple matter, much easier than 
foreshortening an arm. Perspective, in fact, isa science; foreshortening 
is an art. If painters do not understand perspective, it is only because 
they have not taken the trouble, as anyone can learn it even without 
being an artist. 
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practised very little anatomy is required, a dictum which 
can only be accepted in a sense which the author of the 
observation would probably find rather objectionable. A 
few pages further on, indeed, in the course of some sensible 
remarks in regard to the ‘ well-meaning objectors’ to female 
models, observing that many artists draw every figure naked 
before they clothe it, he adds, ‘I did so for years, and ought 
‘to do so now:’” the meaning of which frank admission is, 
we presume, that the painter had at last got the length of his 
public’s foot, and discovered that the qualities they looked for 
in his pictures might be provided without any such thorough 
figure-designing. On the other hand, he worked very hard 
and conscientiously at providing the public with the kind 
of art they wanted. The Autobiography shows, indeed, a 
continual history of painting pursued with no higher aim 
than to find and work out subjects which would be popular 
with the masses; but no trouble was spared in such pre- 
liminary study as was necessary to turn the thing out well, 
and a great deal of hard work lay behind the ‘ Derby Day’ 
and ‘Ramsgate Sands.’ The former is a picture which, 
however vulgar in the artistic sense, justifies its existence. 
The ‘ Derby,’ as a national function, merited being put 
on record in painting. Mr. Frith was just the painter cut 
out for the subject, and he unquestionably spared no pains 
to do his best with it. Butin mentioning, with a satisfaction 
which may be either real or cynical, the repeated occasions 
on which a rail had to be put in front of his picture at the 
Academy to protect it from the crowd (an honour which 
befell him three or four times), he does not seem to be quite 
alive to the fact that these railings testified not so much to 
the greatness of his works as to the littleness (artistically) 
of the average Academy sightseers. He had supplied the 
crowd with the kind of picture they most delighted in, and 
been at some trouble to gratify their taste; and he had his 
reward. Sometimes, however, the national taste was too 
much even for Mr. Frith. He writhed under the terrible 
title, ‘ Sherry, Sir?’ appended by some dealer to the engraving 
of what is really a pretty enough little work of its kind, and 
once petitioned for it to be removed, but was met by the 
reply, ‘ Why, sir, it is just the title that sells it.’ There is 
a Nemesis in wait for artists who cultivate the mob. 

Mr. Marks is a painter of a different calibre from Mr. Frith. 
Within his own lines he is a perfect executant, never careless 
or superficial, and in his art at all events he has evinced 
a keen sense of humour, a quality which Mr. Frith has 
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never been within measureable distance of. Under what ill- 
advised misapprehension did he undertake to dip his 
reputation in the ink-bottle? He exonerates his friends: 
‘ Whatever else may be said of this work, I can confidently 
‘ declare that it was neither written with the remotest idea 
‘of supplying a want long felt, nor undertaken at the 
‘ solicitation of enthusiastic friends.” Was the iqnis fatwus 
the vision of a publisher’s cheque? Or was it merely the 
motive which Burns ingenuously confesses— 
‘ Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash, 
Some rhyme (vain thought !) for needfu’ cash, 
Some rhyme to court the kintra clash, 
An’ raise a din ; 
For me, an aim I| never fash— 
I rhyme for fun.’ 


This last seems the most probable explanation ; the book 
is a joke, but the result goes to prove that an artist may be 
really humorous on canvas and yet degenerate into a very 
commonplace joker in print. Worse than that, he has 
sacrificed along with himself a greater painter, Frederick 
Walker, who, with no sense of humour at all in his paint- 
ings, which are almost uniformly grave and even melancholy 
in sentiment (‘The Bathers’ is an exception certainly), 
seems to have leaned in private life towards a kind of lark- 
ing in which the reader finds very little wit. One page in 
Mr. Marks’s book is headed ‘ Walker’s Sense of Humour.’ 
What Walker’s and Mr. Marks’s sense of humour amounted 
to may be gathered from the following account of their 
amusement on the occasion of a holiday up the river :— 

‘Once fairly out of Waterloo Station, we proceeded to get ourselves 
up as if we had been severely injured in some football or cricket 
match, or other athletic sport. When we alighted at Walton, one had 
a patch over his eye, one walked lamely with two sticks, another with 
one; there were some arms in slings. I bought a quartern loaf and 
Crowe a plum-cake. Leslie and Walker, playing on tin whistles, 
headed the procession of cripples, which walked, limped, and hobbled 
into Shepperton. Though amused and puzzled, the people we met or 
passed refrained from chaff or jeers.’ 


It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Marks that the 
population of Shepperton in this respect contrasted rather 
favourably, in the matter of good taste, with himself and 
his comrades. 


‘One old lady, however, who saw through our shamming, reproved 
us by saying, “ Ye ought to be ashamed of yourselves—you might be 
struck so!” When we got to a convenient place the whistles ceased 
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playing, and I addressed the natives, assuring them that I was to be 
member for the borough at the next election, and when that happy 
day arrived the quartern Joaf, such as I showed them, would be greatly 
reduced in price—in fact, all but given away. Crowe then cut up the 
plum-cake, and distributed the slices among the assembled children. 
. -- On the return journey, at each station we stopped (sic) [ 
harangued the people, asking, among other questions, if there were 
“any lady or gentleman for the diving-bell.” The guard came up to 
our carriage, and, addressing me, said, “ Well, sir, you are a cure.”’ 


After this example of artistic ‘humour,’ which a Royal 
Academician in his mature years thinks it worth while to 
put on record in print for the edification of the world at 
large, is it not time that we revised the fashion of regarding 
artists, and encouraging them to regard themselves, as 
constituting a kind of intellectual aristocracy ? 

The beautifully got up volume of the ‘ Life and Letters of 
‘ Frederick Walker’ contains nothing, we are glad to say, 
of that sort; the letters in fact are entirely unobjection- 
able in tone, but unfortunately that is all there is to say 
about them, and the book forms a notable example of the 
curious discrepancy to be found between the painter as we 
know him on canvas and the painter behind the scenes, 
Of Frederick Walker’s genius as a painter, especially when 
we compare the extent and quality of his achievements with 
the brief limit of his life, it is perhaps hardly possible to 
think too highly. It may be said that every picture he 
painted made its mark; he could not do anything common- 
place, whatever subject he treated was invested with a 
poetic suggestiveness peculiar to himself. Among his 
smaller works there is no better example of this than a 
little water-colour, not as well known as many of his 
works, entitled ‘The Thunderstorm.’* What was it which 
answered to that title? Not a landscape with a black 
cloud and the regulation flash of lightning, one might be 
sure. It was the interior of a small drawing-room in a 
country house, with a young girl and a child, with their 
backs to the spectator, planted at the window and evidently 
gazing fixedly out of it. It was strangely effective; one 
fell as if one were looking out at the thunderstorm along 
with the children. That was a typical example of Walker’s 
way of mingling human interest with nature; it was not 








* We do not know where this picture is. We saw it once only, 
many years ago, in one of the minor exhibitions—very likely it was 
the exhibition of Walker’s collected works in Deschamps’ gallery in 
1876—but it left an ineffaceable impression, 
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the thunderstorm per se, but the thunderstorm as an awe- 
inspiring spectacle for the child, that took the painter’s 
fancy; it may be said that half the poetry of the work lay 
in the title. It is mentioned in the ‘ Life’ that he was 
very particular and hard to satisfy as to the titles of his 
pictures. The admirable and suggestive title of ‘The 
‘Harbour of Refuge’ he owed to a friend, and signalised 
his satisfaction with it by dancing round the studio. This 
feeling as to the importance of the title showed a true 
poetic instinct. A well-chosen and significant title is a key 
to the artist’s mental attitude in regard to the work, and 
may make all the difference in the mental attitude of the 
spectator in examining it. 

Walker’s power of combining the sentiment of the figures 
with the sentiment of the scene, so as to make them both go 
home to the heart as with one impression, was one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of his art. The peculiar 
feeling which he imparted to his combinations of landscape 
and figures may be said to have been a new word in art. 
Of idyllic paintings we had had many; landscapes with two 
lovers, landscapes with a pretty girl at a stile, landscapes 
with cattle, and so on. But with Walker the idyll assumed 
a pathetic, even a tragic, meaning. ‘The Plough’ was per- 
haps his masterpiece in this class of work. The melancholy 
landscape with its waning light is only the duplicated ex- 
pression of the pathos expressed in the weary figure of the 
ploughman, almost leaning for support on the handles of 
the plough at the close of an exhausting day’s labour. The 
figures and the landscape are one poem ; each element would 
lose nearly all of its effect apart from the other; and the 
title, simple as it is, is full of significance in its form. If 
the picture had been called ‘ Ploughing,’ a title often used 
for landscapes which afford no other suggestion for a 
specific classification, the point would have been much weak- 
ened. ‘The Plough’ puts the abstract for the concrete ; it 
is the symbolic instrument of human toil—‘In the sweat 
* of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ Walker would perhaps 
not have expressed this in so many words, either to himself 
or to another person, but his poetic instinct was in it. The 
same indefinable affinity between the landscape and the 
figures, the same suggestive generality in the title, is seen 
in such pictures as ‘The Vagrants,’ and ‘ Wayfarers,’ and 
‘ Mushroom Gatherers.’ Each is an aspect of the pathos or 
tragedy of life defined in subject by the figures, and height- 
ened in expression by the landscape. We have had nothing 
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in art quite like this before. The nearest to it, before 
Walker, was to be found in some of the landscape concep- 
tions, either with or without figures, by that fine and much 
neglected and underrated artist, Poole. In his landscape 
entitled ‘The Dragon’s Cave,’ without any figure either 
human or draconian, there was a menace of terror; in ‘ The 
‘ Lion in the Path,’ where a man in the foreground sees a 
lion in the distance, the whole landscape and sky seem to be 
associated with the threatening danger. But Poole’s figures 
were bad ; they were symbols of what was intended rather 
than studies of types of humanity, and we are not suggest- 
ing that he was a painter to be compared with Walker; he 
was moreover very unequal; but his finest works show a 
power of suggesting human sentiment by means of land- 
scape which never received the recognition it merited. 

In ‘The Harbour of Refuge’ the combination is formed of 
ancient buildings and figures, and the main point is the 
contrast between the vigour of youth and strength and the 
decrepitude and pathos of old age. The extraordinary and 
dramatic power with which the contrast is illustrated pro- 
duced an immense effect the year the work appeared at the 
Academy, and we believe many persons regard it as Walker’s 
finest production—it is certainly his most popular one ; but 
in our opinion it is just open to the charge of being a little 
overdone and too dramatic ; the attitude of the mower also 
is certainly somewhat open to criticism, and the prominence 
of the figure makes this defect of importance; and on the 
whole we do not consider it as fine, as complete a work, as 
‘The Plough,’ or one likely to retain its hold so long. In 
some respects we are inclined to regard ‘The Bathers’ as 
Walker’s central production, and we have always regretted on 
this account that it was not the one selected for purchase for 
the National Gallery. The translation of an incident from 
the common life of his day into a picture of almost Greek 
beauty and elevation of style is a feat as rare as it is 
remarkable, and such a picture from the life of his own day 
would have been a very fitting work by which to represent 
the painter in the national collection. How instructive, too, 
if it could have been hung next to the ‘ Derby Day,’ as an 
artistic and social contrast ! 

The unfortunate painting, as Walker and his friends con- 
sidered it, ‘ At the Bar,’ the only life-size figure subject, as 
far as we remember, that he exhibited, though perhaps hardly 
an attractive work, had a considerable importance, for it 
served as an indication, at all events, of what the artist 
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might have achieved in figure subjects on a large scale. 
Had his life been spared to the orthodox threescore and 
ten, there is no imagining what Walker might not have 
accomplished in painting ; great as his executed works are, 
he was really only just beginning a career at the time of 
his death. And yet of all this intellectual power and poetry 
which comes out in his pictures, there is not a trace in the 
letters or in any anecdotes (of which there are in fact very 
few) that are related of him. The author has mainly 
allowed Walker to tell his own story, for the bulky volume 
consists almost entirely of the painter’s own letters, linked 
together by a few connecting words ; but the fact is there is 
no story to tell. The letters are for the most part absolutely 
uninteresting. What we wanted was a small biography 
just to give us the main facts as to Walker’s life and 
character; for the rest let his pictures speak. In a note 
quoted in the book Mr. Calderon says of him, ‘ Walker 
‘never expressed an opinion about anything, or joined in any 
‘discussion whatever ;’ and that is just what one would 
gather from his letters ; they express nothing characteristic 
whatever, except an occasional peevishness and irritability. 
From hints here and there we are able to put together the idea 
of a personality not without interest ; a small but very well- 
formed figure, a melancholy and abstracted countenance, a 
character marked by acute shyness and sensitiveness and a 
passionate rebellion against anything mean or petty. For 
the rest one must go to his pictures ; except that the vein of 
‘humour’ which Mr. H. 8. Marks, as observed, claims for 
him, does come out in some of the pen sketches reproduced 
in the volume. His sketch of Thackeray with his back to 
you, an early effort made in answer to 'Thackeray’s query as 
to * whether he could draw,’ is wonderfully good and quite 
recognisable as Thackeray ; the sketch (page 111) in his own 
studio, with the dealer, with his cheque-book sticking out 
of his pocket, contemplating the picture, and the artist 
standing by in an embarrassed attitude, is humorous and 
pathetic at the same time; and the celebrated drawing of 
‘Captain Jinks in his steam launch the “ Selfish,” enjoying 
‘himself with his friends,’ and upsetting everyone else on 
the river, which was contributed to ‘ Punch,’ is a capital 
bit of satire.* 

It is perhaps a question whether Walker’s rustic figures 


* It is said that the person aimed at in this drawing received three 
copies of ‘Punch’ by post the day after it appeared. 
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were not too much idealised. One of the few interesting 
points in Mr. H. 8. Marks’s book is a letter from Ruskin 
in reply to a request that he would put on paper some record 
of his impressions of Walker’s art in connexion with the 
posthumous exhibition of the artist’s works. The letter 
seems to have been written rather in a temper (no unusual 
occurrence, certainly, in Mr. Ruskin’s correspondence), but, 
while showing a great deal of sympathy with and reverence 
for Walker’s genius, it suggests criticisms which are worth 
consideration, though at too much length to quote. Some 
remonstrances as to his attitude drew from him, however, a 
second letter in which he puts one point succinctly in regard 
to a suggested comparison between Frére and Walker :— 

‘I wrote of Frére, first, “he had the simplicity of Wordsworth.” 
Well, he lived in a village, loved it, and painted what he saw there. 
(Hook has done something of the kind, though not so faithfully, for 
Clovelly.) But you do not suppose there is any simplicity in Walker! 
All those peasants of his are got up for the stage. Look at the flutter 
of that girl’s apron under the apple-tree. Look at the ridiculous 
mower, galvanised-Elgin in his attitude (and the sweep of the scythe 
utterly out of drawing). You do not suppose that flock of geese is 
done simply? It is elaborately affected—straining to express the 
feelings of a cockney who had never before seen a goose in his life, 
web-footed. You do not suppose these children in the ‘ Chaplain’s 
Daughter” are simple? They are as artificial as the Sistine 
Chapel,’ &c. 

These criminal children in the ‘ Chaplain’s Daughter’ we 
do not recollect at the moment. But as to the artificiality 
of the figures in some of Walker’s most celebrated pictures 
there is truth in the criticism. Walker evolved from his 
inner consciousness a ‘ noble peasant,’ with a superior walk 
and demeanour; a typical form of him is the boy in 
‘Wayfarers,’ a boy who was certainly never met with on the 
high road as a tramp in real life, any more than the labourer 
walking through the foreground in ‘The Old Gate.’ Still 
less did we ever see in real life the man who hangs on the 
plough-tail in ‘The Plough,’ or the action and attitude of 
the lad who walks beside the horses. But it may be 
replied that Walker was not, in these pictures, aiming at the 
representation of real life. He could be simple and real 
enough when he chose, as in ‘ Spring,’ or in that beautiful 
and touching design for the illustration of‘ Philip in Church’ 
for Thackeray’s story. But we take it that in such pictures 
as ‘The Plough’ or ‘ Wayfarers ’ he was idealising the figures 
consciously and with a reasonable motive. ‘The Plough’ 
especially was an allegory of the weariness of labour, and an 
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impersonal and typical character was therefore given to the 
figures ; they are sufficiently near to real life to awaken our 
sympathy, but sufficiently idealised to lift the whole into a 
more poetic region. Will anyone say that ‘The Plough’ 
would be improved or heightened in effect. by substituting for 
the actual figures the realistic representation of such a 
ploughman as we may meet any day in the fields? Hardly, 
we think. Walker very likely did not reason thus, for as far 
as appears he never did reason about his art; but his genius 
led him right. The mower in ‘The Harbour of Refuge ’ is a 
more difficult point, because the other figures in the picture, 
especially the group of old men, are realistic, and this is cer- 
tainly an idealised mower. But it is a matter for feeling 
and instinct rather than logic. We propose the same test 
as in the case of ‘The Plough;’ would you wish Walker to 
have painted out that figure and substituted a faithful study 
from the man who mows your lawn? Few people would 
have any doubt as to the answer. 

The life and letters of Rossetti are those of a man who, 
unlike Walker, had a great deal to say about his own art 
and that of other people, and there is a good deal that is of 
interest in the letters here and there, but also a great deal 
that is not, and which was not in the least worth reprinting. 
What can be the possible object of putting on record such 
a letter as this, for instance ? 

‘Sunday, July 2, 1871. 

‘Whitley Stokes has come from India, and stays only a very short 
time in London. He is to dine with me Wednesday at 7. I hope 
you can come, as I am sure he would like to see you again.’ 


This has the merit of brevity, certainly, but there are much 
longer letters which are of as little general interest. On 
the other hand, Rossetti’s comments on the works of art seen 
in his not very numerous expeditions are lively, earnest, and 
of considerable interest. His curious fancy of putting his 
observations on persons and landscape, during his journey 
from London to Paris, into what may be called prosaic verse, 
remarks thrown into the form of metre in a loose careless 
way, were worth reprinting; they have no literary value as 
poems (a rather strange remark to have to make about any 
verse of Rossetti’s), but they form an interesting record of the 
impressions of a quick and observant intellect, though rather 
disagreeably permeated by a perpetual discontent with things 
around him. The impression left by the two volumes is not 
avery pleasant one. In the first place, one cannot but be 
struck with the concentrated self-sufficiency of the whole 
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coterie of which Rossetti was the leading figure ; their per- 
suasion of the supreme importance of their own affairs and 
their own views of art and life, and their crudely expressed 
contempt for everyone else. All the pros and cons of 
Buchanan’s exaggerated and unworthy attack on Rossetti 
under a feigned signature in the article on the ‘ Fleshly School 
‘ of Poetry’ are debated through page after page, as if the 
matter were of interest to anyone now. It has already 
been suggested in our pages, however, in we hope more 
moderate and reasonable language, that the tone of some 
of Rossetti’s poetry is open to a criticism of the kind; not 
that there jis any special poem which we can blame him for 
having written, but that the ‘ House of Life’ sonnets, if we 
look below the splendid diction and imagery to the real 
tendency of the thought in them, embody a view of life 
which is essentially sensuous and decadent. But we are 
not here considering Rossetti as a poet, and may dismiss 
that portion of the subject with the remark that, with what- 
ever reservations, we are inclined to think that his greatest 
gift lay in poetry, and that he would have done wisely to 
have spent more of his strength in poetical production 
instead of placing it, as we think he (and perhaps his 
friends) did, as a secondary alternative to painting. 

The impression conveyed by the memoir is that Rossetti 
in his earlier days, and before he fell into the unhappy 
habits which unquestionably shortened his life, was not by 
any means the kind of dreamy and sensitive being which 
the style and feeling of most of his poems would have 
led one to expect. He was apparently a hearty vigorous 
kind of man, who entered strenuously both into work 
and amusement, and was at once a stauneh friend, an 
enthusiastic admirer, and a good hater. But there was an 
element of coarseness about his character, showing itself 
in various small characteristics, among others of language. 
His favourite word for paintings that did not please him is 
‘slosh ’ or ‘ filthy slosh;’ though we rather believe that this 
objectionable kind of slang was adopted also by others of 
the P.R.B. set, as a mode of expressing their contempt for 
all painting outside their own ideals. His pet name for 
Miss Siddal, who became his wife, was ‘Guggum,’ and Mrs. 
Hueffer, who as a child sat for one of his pictures, remembers 
him standing before the easel solacing himself over his work 
by a constant repetition of ‘Guggum, Guggum.’ The 
ménage does not seem to have been a very comfortable one, 
and Rossetti’s remorse at her death led him to bury the 
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MSS. of his poems in her coffin, saying, ‘1 have often been 
‘writing these poems when Lizzie was ill and suffering, 
‘and I might have been attending to her, and now they 
‘shall go.’ That is a feeling that we can honour and sym- 
pathise with ; but it gives one rather a shock to find that, six 
or seven years after, the poet, repenting of this act and 
desiring to establish a literary reputation, had his wife’s 
coffin exhumed and opened and the manuscript taken out 
again from among the poor corrupted remains. It is incon- 
ceivable to us how any man who had loved and lost a wife 
could endure to do so loathsome a thing. Some people will 
say, no doubt, ‘ Was it not better so than that such poems 
‘should be lost to the world?’ Well, there are some things 
in lifeeven more important than pvetry ; and we hope many 
persons will feel that, were the poet a relation of theirs or 
one in whom they were closely interested, they would ten 
times rather that his poems should have been lost, than that 
they should have been recovered by an action so utterly at 
variance with delicacy of feeling and reverence for the dead. 
As to the sad accounts of Rossetti’s latter days, the utter 
subversion of his will under the influence of stupendous doses 
of chloral and wholesale spirit-drinking, it is not the first 
time that men of true genius have fallen into that slough ; 
but we cannot see why it should all be written down fifteen 
years afterwards. Why not have let it be forgotten? There 
is one more point we would allude to in the Life; the author 
is very solicitous to deny the charge against Rossetti that 
he ‘ worked the oracle,’ as the saying is, in regard to getting 
friendly reviews of his books. This complaint was made at 
the time the poems were published, by one of his own 
friends, who spoke strongly about it from personal know- 
ledge ; and it has been generally believed that on too many 
occasions the most favourable reviews of the poems which 
appeared were written by members of the poet’s own special 
circle of friends. 

As a painter, we think that Rossetti has been overrated, 
except in the matter of colour; as a colourist he was splen- 
did, one may say inspired. It does not appear that he ever 
would put himself into the training necessary to master the 
drawing of the figure. His mind rushed to the general im- 
pression he desired to produce, and overleaped the drudgery 
involved in the careful study of drawing and composition. 
His biographer, who is quite frank on this point, implies, 
however, that this indifference to scientific accuracy of 
execution was the result of a principle in his mind rather 
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than of carelessness or indifference. Speaking of the 
painter’s early pictures, he says :— 


‘ Regarding execution, it may be said in general terms that Rossetti 
continued to progress, both in force and in facility, but did not evince any 
great disposition for attaining strenuous mastery in draughtsmanship, 
or resource in the management of perspective, or of architectural or land- 
scape accessory. As to draughtsmanship of human and animal form, 
he of course recognised the high importance of this, whether he fully 
achieved it or not; but for the other matters he retained to the last a 
large measure of personal indifference, though necessarily conscious— 
none more so—that these also are required in order to make a picture 
conformable to the modern standard. The fact is that he preferred 
the tone of mind which governed the treatment of such elements of 
the subject in olden art. That they should convey their message in 
a suggestive way he thought fully requisite; that they should be 
rigorously realised by scientific rule or naturalistic presentment he did 
not care; and if under a system of that sort they usurped the place of 
the main idea, or of human emotion or expressional force, he wished 
them well away. I do not aver that he was right in this view—the 
reader may judge for himself—but only that his view it assuredly was.’ 


This is ingeniously put; but, after all, does it not amount 
pretty much to a confession that Rossetti wanted to be a 
great painter without encountering fairly the chief technical 
difficulties of painting? [tis very well to give a philosophical 
reason for it; it is quite true that a painting which is 
scientifically correct, but fails in its impression, is of little 
worth ; but why neglect the effort to combine both qualities ? 
Rossetti did neglect it, and we have always suspected that 
his refusal to publicly exhibit his paintings arose really from 
the same sensitiveness about criticism which induced him to 
manoeuvre for favourable reviews of his poems; he was 
aware that they were defective in drawing, and was afraid 
of having it publicly pointed out. In the early unfinished 
picture entitled ‘ Found,’ the face of the lost girl, as if 
locking up her lips from the kiss of her old lover, is one of 
the most terribly pathetic things in modern art; but the 
figure of the man is not properly set on its legs, it is an 
awkward failure in the attempt to portray action, and 
thereby the work is spoiled. It may be noticed that 
Rossetti seldom attempts to represent action or movement 
of the figure in painting, and nearly always fails when he 
does. A notable example is the awkward figure of Dante in 
the large picture belonging to the Liverpool Corporation. 
He preferred to paint half-lengths of ideal women in quies- 
cent attitudes, thus escaping the difficulty of the lower 
limbs and the balance of the figure. The wealth of colour 
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in some of these works is extraordinary, but the faces are, 
almost without exception, sensual, almost animal in ex- 
pression ; women with great red lips and abnormally long 
necks, unlike anything in nature. The first time we ever 
saw (in a private collection) several of his larger works 
together, they produced on us an impression of astonishment 
at their power of colour and their extraordinary novelty of 
style; but our experience was that the oftener they were 
seen the less was their effect, and we are inclined to think 
that this will be, if it is not already, the general feeling in 
regard to them. They are the productions of a man who 
might have been a really great painter if he would have 
fully faced the technical difficulties of the art, and if he had 
aimed at a more intellectual quality of expression and senti- 
ment. Some of his smaller studies exhibit a remarkable 
intensity of endeavour to grasp the heart of the subject, in 
illustrating an incident or a legend; but these were never 
varried out on a larger scale, and it is possible that they 
would have been failures if they had been. 

In the beautifully illustrated volume containing the record 
of Ford Madox Brown’s life, we find an unpretending narrative 
of the main facts of the artist’s career and the subjects and 
composition of his principal pictures. We gather from it that 
Madox Brown was a very unpopular ian except among a 
few intimate friends; for no worse reason, however, than a 
certain hard and uncompromising character which is pre- 
cisely illustrated also in his paintings. He was independent 
enough to refuse to become formally a member of the P.R.B., 
though sympathising with their genera! aims and being the 
personal friend of, we believe, all of them. We do not learn 
much as to his artistic training and studies ; the best insight 
into his views on art is afforded by the note in the appendix 
in regard to his method of teaching at the Working Meu’s 
College, where he succeeded Rossetti in the capacity of 
teacher, and the differences between his method and that of 
Rossetti; the latter being in fact apparently characterised 
by no method at all. Rossetti objected to a firm outline ; 
* he wished their work to be free ; > Brown, on the other hand, 
insisted on a firm outline—-‘ always know exactly what you 
* mean by every line you draw on the paper; have a thorough 
‘idea as to which form of the model you intend to represent 
‘ by the line you are drawing.’ He also made the students 
apply the plumb-line to see where different parts of the 
model fell below each other; all which practices, it is signi- 
ficant to learn, had been unknown under Rossetti’s rule. 
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Madox Brown was a painter about whose works, and his 
position in the art, it is not very easy to form a decisive 
opinion at present. He was a thoroughly high-minded, 
hard-working, conscientious artist, who never took up a sub- 
ject for painting without the desire to go thoroughly into 
the true expression of it, and to work out completely every 
portion of the picture. One characteristic maxim with him 
was that a painting should at all stages be kept up to such 
a generally equable condition of finish that an intelligent 
spectator could understand the meaning and the subject. 
That is to say, it was to be carried forward in each portion 
to the same stage before a new stage was commenced, so that 
the progress of the work was always kept before the eye as a 
whole. This would seem an admirable rule towards ensuring 
unity of design and quality in a picture. And yet, oddly 
enough, many of his own largest works have a most notable 
want of unity of design and consentaneous quality. Take 
‘Work’ for instance—a painting of the most remarkable 
ability and showing evidence everywhere of the most con- 
scientious care and labour, and yet as a whole it is one of the 
ugliest and most undecorative pictures ever painted, and 
many of the figures in it seem each to belong to a different 
picture and to have got there together accidentally, like 
u crowd in the street. The same with some of his larger 
historical or narrative pictures—‘ Chaucer,’ ‘ Cordelia’s 
* Portion,’ and others; they seem made up rather than in- 
spired; every figure and all the accessories are carefully 
studied, but there is a sense left on the mind of their being 
all posed artificially. Look at the ‘ Expulsion of the Danes 
‘from Manchester ;’ how like a stage scene it is, with the 
artificial and unreal action of the man shaking his sword at 
the townsfolk as he runs out ; a figure which always gives us 
w sensation of the ludicrous, which certainly was not the 
painter’s intention. We should say that Madox Brown was 
a very studious, earnest, well-instructed painter of very 
ambitious aims, but without genius, and with a very crude 
taste in colour. On two or three occasions he seems to have 


got carried away by a subject so as to have fairly let himself 


go—notably so in his ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which is, to our 
thinking, his finest work, and is an expression of amorous 
passion such as has rarely been so powerfully realised in 
painting ; it certainly throws every other Romeo and Juliet 
picture into the shade. The ‘ Last Sight of England’ is 
another work of real pathos, though we do not know that 
it is not injured rather than strengthened in effect by the 
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mosaic of curiously assorted figures crowded into the back- 
ground, ‘Juan and Haidee’ is another work which im- 
presses one as a complete and spontaneously conceived 
whole. ‘Cromwell at his Farm’ is undoubtedly a powerfully 
conceived work, as far as the principal figure is concerned, 
but here again there is the kind of mechanical arrangement 
of incidents which we find in other works; the horse cropping 
the hedge, the pig about to run between his legs, the servant 
calling her master to dinner, all put together in a kind of 
puzzle-map manner to show how long Cromwell has sat there 
in thought; as if the artist said, ‘ You see how completely I 
‘ tell the story.’ Of late years Madox Brown was occupied 
in the congenial task of painting frescoes in the Manchester 
Town Hall—honour to the Manchester folk for carrying out 
this scheme and entrusting it to an artist of serious aims ; 
and this work led him almost necessarily to study a more 
decorative method in composition. But in the main he is, 
in comparison with his effort, a disappointing painter, the 
majority of whose pictures command our respect without 
awaking our sympathy or appealing to our feelings. 

To read the life of Jean Francois Millet is almost like 
reading the Bible. Here, at least, there is nothing for 
question or doubt. It is the record of one of the purest and 
noblest lives ever lived, and the account of Millet’s early 
days and of the character of his parents, and of the asso- 
ciations and influences under which he grew up, forms the 
exact reflex and explanation of the character of his artistic 
work, after it took the form under which it finally became 
famous. Ina literary point of view, too, this is by far the best 
written of the biographies before us. Millet’s peasant father 
and mother seem like characters from the Old Testament 
simple people with grand souls. His father, Jean Louis 
Millet, was a man not without accomplishments. He loved 
music, ‘and taught the village choir so well that people 
‘came from all parts of the country-side to hear the singing 
‘of the Gréville choir.” He made a collection of chants for 
their use, and he modelled in clay, and carved flowers and 
animals in wood; so that there was not wanting in his son 
the hereditary disposition towards art. But it is the pure 
love of nature in father and child that stands out as their 
most striking characteristic. 

‘One day, as little Frangois stood at his father’s side watching the 
setting sun sink into the waves, the glory of the scene stirred him to 
enthusiastic admiration, and he poured out his heart in an ecstasy of 
childish rapture. Jean Louis took off his cap reverently and said, 
“My son, it is God.” The boy never forgot that word.’ 
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His mother, simple, yet full of good sense and of interest 
in her son’s artistic future, is as interesting a figure. Young 
Millet loved the wind and the sea and the trees. The 
verses of the Bible seemed to him in those days ‘like 
‘gigantic monuments;’ an expression which reminds one 
strongly of Blake. For the account of the gradual dawning 
of his artistic genius, and the grave affectionate delibera- 
tion of his father on the subject, his first studies under a 
country teacher, his yearning towards Paris as the place 
which seemed to him the centre at which he could fulfil 
all his aims, and his bitter disappointment on his first 
acquaintance with the city, we must refer the reader to the 
biography. In his critical remarks on the works of various 
artists, ancient and modern, with which he became ac- 
quainted in Paris, there is a power of judgement, expression, 
and analysis which gives them the deepest interest. He 
had hard struggles in his early days, and it will surprise 
many of his present admirers to learn that he was first 
known and obtained some success as a painter of little pas- 
torals, either with Watteau-like figures or with nude ny mphs. 
Like almost all painters with a passion for the ideal in art, 
he had a passion also for the nude figure, and attained great 
power in treating it. But his reputation came back to him 
in a way he did not like. He heard two youths, who were 
looking into a shop window at one of his pastels of women 
bathing, refer to him as ‘a man named Millet who never 
‘ paints anything but naked women.’ 

‘The words were a shock to Millet. His friends had often admired 
his nude figures and praised his skill in flesh-painting, but never until 
that moment had he realised that his reputation as an artist depended 
on this kind of work.’ 


He thought of his old home and its associations, and deter- 
mined from henceforth to paint the life he knew and to paint 
from his heart. Mrs. Ady seems to intend to convey the 
impression that he thought he had been prostituting his art 
in painting nudes; but we do not imagine that Millet had 
any such feeling about the nude figure per se: he was too 
much of an artist for that. He may have thought that 
those for whom he painted regarded it in a different light 
from his. But we should rather conclude that his feeling was 
that he had been making a mere plaything of art, and that 
henceforth he would pursue it with a more serious purpose. 
It was shortly after this that he and his wife retired to 
Barbizon, and he commenced the class of pictures of peasant 
life by which he is now best known. But some of his 
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works of that early Paris period must have a great artistic 
value, if one may judge by the one specimen, ‘ L’Amour 
‘Vainqueur,’ which found its way two or three years ago into 
a London exhibition : a small painting of a half-nude nymph 
with blue drapery, dragged along by a little knot of Cupids, 
painted in a very broad style, with fine colour, and most 
graceful in line and composition. If there are more such 
works as this of his extant, one would like to know some- 
thing of them. 

In regard to the class of pictures of which the ‘ Angelus’ 
is the most famed example, it can hardly be denied that the 
recent fame given to these, and the enormous prices paid 
for them, are the result of a reaction which has run into 
some exaggeration. In his own way Millet stands alone, 
for simplicity and power and significance in the depiction of 
peasant life, and for breadth of style in his treatment of his 
subjects. In his youth he was a passionate admirer of 
Michelangelo, and some one not inaptly spoke of him as a 
‘Michelangelo in sabots.’ It is evident that he especially 
studied breadth and balance in composition. Two of his 
own declarations on this point are very significant. ‘ No- 
‘thing,’ he said, ‘must be introduced into a picture but that 
‘which is fundamental. Every accessory, however orna- 
‘mental, which is not there for a purpose, and does not 
‘complete the meaning of the picture, must be rigidly 
‘excluded.’ This is undoubtedly a true gospel, but it does 
not follow that therefore all great painting must be as simple, 
as destitute of accessories, as Millet’s. ‘The completion of 
‘the meaning of the picture’ will be susceptible of a diffe- 
rent interpretation according to the nature of the meaning 
aimed at. To keep only to subjects of humble life, it does 
not follow that because we appreciate Millet we are to cease 
to appreciate William Hunt. The aims of the two are 
entirely different ; the system of each is complete according 
to his aim. We do not say that Millet is not much the 
greater artist of the two. But with all Millet’s greatness it 
must be recognised that his powers, as far as regards the 
class of pictures which have made his fame, are restricted 
within rather narrow limits. We should not call him by 
any means so great a painter as Frederick Walker, with 
whom, however, it is interesting to compare him. Referring 
to Ruskin’s charge against Walker of want of simplicity, 
we see in the ‘ Angelus’ and ‘ La Bergére,’ unquestionably, 
a much greater simplicity than in the figures in Walker’s 
most prominent pictures. On the other hand, when Millet 
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wished to use a rustic figure with a more abstract or symboli- 
cal signification, as Walker did in ‘The Plough,’ it is curious 
to find, as in ‘The Sower,’ that he also idealises the figure 
in grandeur of action. Indeed, but for a certain difference 
in style, the ‘Sower’ as seen in engraving, without the 
colour, might almost pass for a figure of Walker’s; the 
action is of much the same type. The other dictum of 
Millet that we referred to is as to the value of a half-light 
in enabling one to estimate the composition and balance of 
a picture. ‘If a sketch seen in the dim twilight at the end 
‘of the day have the requisite balance, it is a picture; if not, 
‘no clever arrangement of colour, no skill in drawing or 
‘elaborate finish, can ever make it into a picture.’ This is 
surely a word worth remembering. 

Time will bring round a somewhat more balanced judge- 
ment as to Millet’s place in modern art, which, as we have 
suggested, is a little exaggerated just now. But it is to be 
hoped that the noble example he gave of a life devoted in 
simple earnestness to what he regarded as highest and most 
true in art will never be forgotten. He at least is a painter 
with whom we can go behind the scenes without any fear of 
disillusion. 
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Art. X.—1. The Navy and the Nation. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Grorce 8. Ciarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., and James R. 
THURSFIELD, M.A. London: 1897. 


2. Imperial Defence. By Sir Cuarues Diike, Bart., and 
Spenser WILKINSON. London: 1892. 


3. The Great Alternative. By SPENSER WiLkINsoN. London: 
1892. 

1. The Nations Awakening. By Spenser WILKINSON. 
London: 1896. 


REMARKABLE change has come over public opinion in 
recent years on the subject of the naval and military 
exigencies of the Empire. The ideas of the so-called Man- 
chester school of politicians are no longer popular, and opti- 
mistic statesmanship based on a belief that no foreign 
power would ever be so wicked or so foolish as to attack us 
is discredited by facts constantly forced upon the unwilling 
notice of our citizens. The British Empire cannot, it is 
clear, afford to rely for its security upon the goodwill of the 
rest of the world. And while the perception of the danger 
of inadequate defence has been borne in upon us, changes 
of conditions and circumstances amongst ourselves have 
largely removed the unpopularity which in former days 
attached to statesmen who advocated ‘bloated armaments.’ 
The successive widenings of the franchise, and the steady 
alleviation of taxation on the working classes, have combined 
to render parliamentary constituencies and therefore the 
House of Commons, very ready to welcome an expenditure 
on fleets and armies which a generation ago would have 
appeared extravagant almost to the degree of insanity. 

The idea of ‘Greater Britain,’ the ‘ Imperialist’ idea—to 
employ a much-abused expression—the notion that the future 
of the Empire is dependent upon expansion and consolidation 
counts for much at the present day. A noble sentiment in 
itself; but which in the hands of skilful manipulators operating 
upon an unwary public may be made to cloak schemes 
based on private interest, injurious both to the welfare and 
the character of the nation. We shall not here bandy words 
of doubtful import—‘ Imperialist’ or ‘ Little Englander.’ 
All of us recognise that the bounds of the United Kingdom 
are not the only ramparts we have to guard. 

Let us consider the situation. The navy protects our 
commerce and our coasts, but aids only indirectly in the 
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defence of our inland frontiers. The defence of these 
frontiers is the province of the army; and if we reflect 
upon their vast extent, the marches of India, of Canada, of 
Burmah, of South Africa, of East and of West Africa; if 
we recall the numbers, the restlessness, the predatory 
instincts of the tribes beyond the pale, prepared each one 
of them to take instant advantage of any moment of weak- 
ness, it will be admitted that the strength of our armed 
forces cannot with justice be called excessive. A very rough 
calculation shows that the inland frontiers of the Empire 
extend over 12,000 miles. To protect them, as well as to 
maintain within them the ‘pax Britannica,’ we have a 
regular army, including the reserve, of 300,000 British and 
130,000 Indian troops. Nor is the whole of this force, or 
even the greater part of it, available for this particular 
service. From the 300,000 British troops are drawn the 
garrison of the British Isles, of Malta, Gibraltar, and other 
naval ports, and only 220,000 are serving with the colours. 
We do not wish to be misunderstood. The enemies which 
threaten our land frontiers are not indeed of the same 
calibre as those which the Continental powers have to fear ; 
still it is sufficiently remarkable to find an inland frontier, 
as extensive as that of the British Empire, for the defence 
of which not more than 300,000 regular soldiers are held to 
be sufficient. i 

Neither political party, during recent years, has shown a 
disposition to reduce the military establishment below a 
working minimum. Within the last twenty years the regular 
army has been increased by 50,000 men, the reserve has 
grown to 80,000, the garrison of India has been reinforced, 
and, taken as a whole, the military situation, so far as regards 
mere numbers, has been dealt with by successive Parlia- 
ments in prudent and economical fashion. A legislative 
assembly, however, cannot itself deal with problems of 
Imperial strategy. Owing, in great degree, to the accom- 
plished and far-seeing writers whose names appear at the 
head of this article, it has at last been made clear that the 
security of the Empire is the chief business of our armed 
forces, and not merely the defence of England or of India ; 
and, recognising that the security of the Empire is a most 
complicated question, Parliament has done well to establish 
a Council of National Defence. Nor is this all. The War 
Office has been placed in the strongest and most capable 
hands, and the constitution of the new Council is in itself a 
sign of the times. A statesman than whom few, to say the 
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least, have a higher reputation for business-like capacity 
and sound judgement, has been selected to preside over its 
deliberations, and he is assisted by the highest professional 
ability the three kingdoms can produce. 

Although the new system is still in its infancy, the re- 
sults already produced are by no means insignificant. The 
principal of these, which we propose to review in detail, may 
be summarised as follows : 

1. The declaration of the Council of Defence that the 
command of the sea is absolutely essential to the security of 
the Empire. 

2. The increase of the regular army by three battalions 
of infantry and 5,600 garrison artillerymen. 

3. The reorganisation of the cavalry. 

The truth of the first proposition has never been seriously 
questioued. In some quarters a strange attempt has been 
made to father on Lord Wolseley the heresy that for the 
defence of the Empire a large army is as important as a 
large navy. He has certainly spoken with much frankness. 
He has never attempted to disguise his belief that the 
supremacy of the sea is not easily attained, and even that, 
notwithstanding the numerical superiority of our battleships, 
it may not always remain in our possession. In one word, 
while fully accepting the declaration of the Council, he has 
contemplated the possibility of our naval strength under- 
going a temporary eclipse, and he has therefore insisted on 
such attention being paid to the army that the heart of our 
Empire, in case of disaster on the ocean, shall find adequate 
protection. This cautious attitude has commended itself to 
the men of light and leading who form the Council of Defence, 
but we may be permitted to believe that elsewhere it has been 
altogether misunderstood. ‘It is futile,’ says Sir George 
Clarke, ‘to pretend to discern in the recent determination 
‘to rehabilitate the fleet the slightest tendency to ignore 
‘the need of anarmy.’* This, however, is hardly an exact 
definition of the views of those who think with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. What is to be apprehended is this. If 
the nation is once brought to believe that a strong navy 
is an absolutely infallible protection against invasion, it will 
soon begin to believe that the army may be largely reduced, 
and already, as might have been expected, the deduction has 
been drawn that England has no need of her Volunteers. 
Nor can we agree with Sir George Clarke’s statement that it is 


* The Navy and the Nation, p. 327. 
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only of late years that the infallibility of the navy has been 
questioned. ‘ At the beginning of the present century,’ he 
says, ‘the nation had learned in the school of experience to 
‘trust the navy.’ How, then, if this trust extended to a confi- 
dence that invasion was impossible, does he account for the fact 
that even after Trafalgar our home army—that is, the army 
for the defence of England—was larger than it has ever been 
before or since? Would it not be more true to say that the 
English people of that day, with all their experience of war, 
considered a strong second line essential to their security ? 

The same writer is of opinion that the neglect of the 
navy has been due to the misreading of history, and to the 
popular belief, based on misconception, that armies and 
fortifications are a better means of defence for a maritime 
State. But this is hardly so. Some eminent statesmen may 
have been insufficiently convinced of the all-importance of 
‘ sea power,’ but surely the national instinct, as to the true 
bulwarks which Britannia needs, has never faltered! Neglect 
of the navy, where it existed, was due, as the Commander- 
in-Chief has pointed out, to the Utopian dream that war 
with a civilised power was no longer possible. 

Lord Wolseley’s views as regards the chances of invasion 
have been strongly contested, but if history and experience 
furnish any clue to the conditions of naval warfare, his 
arguments are incontrovertible. The supremacy of the sea 
will fall, in the future as in the past, to the Power whose 
navy proves itself, either in a great battle or in a series of 
engagements, the better fighting force. But success on the 
ocean is governed by the same principle as success on land 
concentration of superior force at the decisive point. This 
superiority of force need not be numerical; it may be 
superiority of moral, conferred by higher training and prouder 
traditions. Moral, however, is not everything. It must be 
supported by material strength sufficient to give effect to the 
impulse of victory, and in every species of warfare the accumu- 
lation of this material and physical strength on the field of 
battle is at once the main object and the greatest difficulty of 
the leaders. When the enemy is active and sagacious, when 
the territory to be defended is of vast extent, when the lines 
of communication are long and vulnerable, the operation 
becomes delicate in the extreme. To solve the problem 
successfully under such conditions is the highest triumph of 
strategy, of the strong brain, the trained intellect, and the 
resolute will; and it is not too much to say that unless the 
strategy which directs our fleets is of the highest order, it is 
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always possible that we may be numerically inferior at the 

point of contact. And naval strategy has peculiar difficulties. 
The obstacles in the way of concentration are far greater 
than on land. 

The chances of misadventure are more numerous. Naval 
warfare is waged on an element which, as regards movement, 
can hardly be considered otherwise than uncertain. Wind 
and weather, fog and hurricane, shoal and current, even in 
these days of steam, must always tend to make combination 
difficult. A squadron of battleships is not so easily man- 
ceuvred as a division of infantry. Accidents are always 
possible, and the complex machinery which controls these 
floating batteries cannot be implicitly trusted. Even at 
peace manoeuvres the signal ‘ Not under control,’ indicating 
the breakdown of the steering-gear, is not infrequently 
observed ; and the danger of collision, especially when the 
enemy is at hand and the strain upon commanding officers 
becomes extreme, is a very real one. Moreover, despite the 
improvement in motive and material power, the personal 
factor plays exactly the same part as heretofore. The para- 
mount influence of the human will and the human intellect 
can never be disregarded. Success or failure must always to 
a great degree depend on the capacity and resolution of the 
subordinate leaders, and a loss of nerve, or even a miscon- 
ception of orders, on the part of one man may bring about 
disaster. 

Such, then, are the difficulties which attend the concentra- 
tion of a fleet for battle, strategical, elemental, mechanical, 
personal, and, as few of them can be foreseen, it must be 
admitted that something more than superior numbers or 
good management is required to overcome them. It is true 
that both sides are equally liable to accident, and that the 
better trained and the better found fleet is the more likely to 
escape. But fortune is capricious; fogs are but partial ; 
the endurance of machinery is obedient to no constant law ; 
and Providence is not invariably on the side of the big batta- 
lions. The prudent general does not count on his adversary’s 
mistakes. ‘We should always,’ says Moltke, ‘give our 
‘enemy credit for doing the right thing ;’ and the prudent 
admiral, although he may be vigilant to take instant advan- 
tage of his adversary’s mishaps, will never overlook the 
possibility of misfortune visiting himself alone. He _ will 
make provision beforehand for all emergencies, just as in 
1803 St. Vincent made provision for the failure of his 
system of blockade. 
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And such should be the policy of a great maritime Power. 
So difficult an art is strategy, so great the uncertainty of the 
sea, that even with superior numbers it is unwise in the 
extreme to exclude the possibility of failure, and even of 
disaster. That these elementary truisms are not perfectly 
familiar to the Sea Lords in Whitehall, it would be ridicu- 
lous to assert. It needed not the profound philosophy of 
Captain Mahan to enlighten English admirals as to the 
predominant réle which great strategists have played in our 
naval warfare. It is not improbable that until his volumes 
uppeared the name of Lord Barham, whose sound and quick 
judgement, despite his eighty years, did so much to thwart 
Napoleon’s combinations before Trafalgar, was known but 
to few even of his own profession. But Nelson and St. 
Vincent have never been regarded merely as the incarnation 
of untiring energy and fiery courage. They rank with 
Wellington as men of unerring foresight and of consummate 
ability, the counterpoise set by Providence to the stupendous 
genius of Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘ A la guerre,’ said the great 
Emperor, ‘les hommes ne sont rien, c’est homme qui est 
‘tout; ’ and history tells us that this is as true of war upon 
the sea as war upon the land. We suspect, however, that the 
scope of the adage is not always realised. It appears to be 
assumed that naval strategy is comparatively simple; that 
certain broad principles, effectively applied in our past cam- 
paigns, will be no less effective in the future, and that their 
application, with the wealth of experience we have to guide 
us, will present no great difficulties. We are of opinion, 
however, that such anticipations are likely to be belied. 
‘In war,’ says Clausewitz, ‘everything is simple, but the 
‘simple is most difficult;’ and however justly we may 
extol the courage and training of our seamen, the skill 
and character of their officers, and the perfection of the 
material, we shall be leaning on a broken reed if we 
expect that a Nelson or a St. Vincent will be always 
present at our need. It is useful to remember that not 
every admiral trained in the long wars with France was 
a sound strategist or even a good tactician. It was not 
till St. Vincent commanded the Channel fleet that the 
blockade of the French ports—the relentless pressure which 
strangled Napoleon—was definitely adopted ; it was not till 
Nelson won the Nile that English sailors learned that it is 
concentration of force which brings about decisive success. 
We have only to run the finger down the headings of 
Captain Mahan’s paragraphs to realise the truth. Over and 
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over again does he expose the shortcomings of men who 
were undoubtedly good sailors. To take a familiar instance. 
If Napoleon was foiled in his design of invading England, 
it cannot be said that fortune favoured him. During the 
complicated mancuvres which preceded ‘Trafalgar his 
enemies made two mistakes. Calder permitted Villeneuve 
to effect his junction with the squadron at Ferrol; and when 
the French admiral left that port in order to effect a junction 
with asquadron at Brest, Cornwallis deliberately divided the 
British fleet, exposing both portions to the danger of defeat 
in detail. The weakness, however, of the human factor was 
the ruin of Napoleon’s combinations. Villeneuve would not 
obey orders nor risk defeat. 

But that admirals are fallible, that interior positions such 
as those held by the British fleet are of great strategic value, 
are by no means the most useful lessons to be learned from 
the campaign of Trafalgar. 

It is far more important to note—and it would be idle to 
imagine that it has not long since been noted by our possible 
enemies—that if it was the superior strategy of the British 
admirals which gave them the dominion of the sea, it was 
the initial weakness of the French which permitted its early 
and effective application. The fundamental principle of 
this strategy was the blockade. From the hour that war was 
declared the French fleets were shut up in their ports. They 
were compelled to surrender the initiative. They could 
make no fight for the advantages of position. They were 
condemned to immobility, to the feeblest of all strategy—the 
passive defensive —and for exactly the same reason that the 
French soldiers of 1870 were so condemned, because they 
were unprepared for war. Their adversary could do what he 
pleased, take up what stations he pleased, establish his 
communications, and perfect his arrangements; and they 
could do nothing to prevent him, Had the French fleet in 
1803 been as well found and equipped even as the French 
Heet of 1805, it would have been able to oppose St. Vincent 
with a more active and enterprising strategy ; the campaign, 
in all human probability, would have taken a different aspect ; 
the struggle for supremacy would have been long continued, 
and even a single strategic blunder on the part of one of 
our admirals might have bad the most disastrous results. 

Nor will the campaign of the future, if our euemies are 
well commanded, differ only in strategical conditions from 
that of Trafalgar. However high the standard of efficiency 
which the British navy has attained, it can never again enjoy 
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the same immeasurable superiority. The fleets which will 
meet in any naval action will be much more nearly on a level 
than those which met in the great battle; and we shall 
not win decisive victories unless we can assemble superior 
numbers. 

Whether we can do this or not depends in the first place 
upon the strategical direction of our fleets, and such direction, 
unfortunately, is not always left in the best qualified hands. 
It is not only the sailors that will have a voice in the distri- 
bution of our battleships. Public opinion will have to be 
reckoned with; the exigencies of the political situation, the 
omnipotence of Parliament, and civilian control,—the vanity 
of a War Minister has before now overridden the warnings 
of his professional advisers. We shall do well to remember, 
too, that the task of the British navy in case of war is likely 
to be more formidable than in 1803-5. We shall certainly not 
find our enemy unprepared. The principles of our strategy 
are perfectly well known, and measures will be taken to 
hinder their application. Nor will our numerical superiority 
inevitably secure us the initiative. It is a much-quoted 
maxim that the defensive is the natural course of the weaker 
side, and, when threatened by superior numbers, a passive 
attitude is undoubtedly the only resource of the ordinary 
leader. Such, however, is by no means the attitude of the 
trained strategist, aware of the value of the initiative and 
the far-reaching results of a calculated daring. If we read 
history aright, the weaker side, whether by land or sea, has 
generally found salvation in a vigorous offensive, in extreme 
activity, and in skilful strategy. No great general has ever 
permitted himself to be imposed upon by mere numbers. 
His first endeavour on beginning a campaign has been to 
secure the initiative, to take advantage of the enemy’s disper- 
sion, or to compel him, by feint and stratagem, to divide his 
forces, and, by one means or another, to attain superiority at 
the decisive point. What may be done with a fleet numeri- 
cally inferior is to be learned from Rodney’s campaigns 
against De Guichen in 1780, against De Grasse and the 
Spaniards in 1782, at the time when the French navy was 
really formidable. 

It is sometimes asserted that a reverse to the British 
Heet means the loss of the supremacy of the sea and the 
downfall of the Empire. We differ. That a naval defeat 
would be a national calamity of the deepest import we have 
no wish to deny; but we neither believe that it would be 
fatal to our commerce nor prevent us from continuing the 
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contest. In the first place, a defeat in the Mediterranean 
would not give the enemy command of the ocean west of 
Gibraltar. Until he had disposed of the battleships which 
held the Channel, he could do no more than threaten the 
more important trade routes, while in distant waters our 
squadrons would still hold their own. Nor does it neces- 
sarily follow that if the fleet in the Channel, confronted by 
superior numbers, were compelled to seek shelter, the Empire 
would be lost. The first thought of a defeated commander 
is to retire to some point where he can find protection; the 
next to devise fresh combinations, to call in his detachments, 
to refit his forces, to replenish his ammunition, and to make 
good his losses both in matériel and men. 

This, we take it, in case of a disaster in European waters, 
would be the natural policy of England. The Pacific squadrons 
would be called in, the defeated ships refitted, the last 
reserves brought into commission, and, abandoning for the 
moment the protection of our remote possessions, a vigorous 
effort would be made to concentrate superior numbers against 
the hostile fleet. That a lost battle means a lost empire 
we deny, and we have yet to learn that the spirit of the 
British people, however great their privations, yields readily 
to despair. 

We have made the picture a dark one. We have con- 
ceded to the enemy every possible advantage—the better 
strategy and the brighter fortune—and we have claimed 
nothing for ourselves. 

But this is the fashion in which the vital problem of 
Imperial defence should be approached. We cannot afford 
risks. We must allow a wide margin for accident. We 
must recognise that a naval war, under certain possible 
conditions, may be a long struggle, that victory may be 
inconstant—‘ no one,’ says Von Moltke, ‘can foretell the 
‘result of a pitched battle’—and that we may lose the 
command for a time of local waters. ‘The contingency of 
‘attack,’ says Spenser Wilkinson, ‘ by a larger combination 
‘of enemies than has been made the basis of the standard 
‘ of naval preparation appears to be possible, if not probable. 
‘There is also the possibility, even with a well-prepared 
‘navy, of misfortune and consequent defeat, not necessarily 
‘ decisive nor final.’ * 

We are by no means disposed, however, to minimise the 
consequences which the defeat of even a single British 


*The Nation’s Awakening, p. 233. 
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squadron might entail. If an enemy were to retain the 
upper hand for a few weeks, or even for a few days, the 
political and commercial situation is hardly pleasant to con- 
template, and the question at once arises—to what use might 
the enemy put his advantages ? 

It would be undoubtedly to his interest to push his 
success by every means in his power, to increase our em- 
barrassments by vigorous action, and to draw a solid profit 
from his initial success before we were in a position to 
renew the contest. How would he do this? The reply is 
simple: by blockading that portion of the fleet which still 
confronted him, and by striking boldly with his army at our 
most vital point. 

We are aware that we are treading on delicate ground, 
that we are placing ourselves in direct opposition to a most 
comfortable doctrine. So far as we understand those who 
insist on the extraordinary influence of a ‘ fleet in being ’— 
and we must confess that, after long research, we find 
that the phrase, in their hands, is susceptible of many 
interpretations—the presence of an intact squadron, even 
if unable to fight the hostile fleet, would in itself be 
sufficient to prevent the disembarkation of an army. ‘A 
‘ fleet in being,’ it is said, ‘ undefeated and able to avoid a 
‘ decisive engagement, is an absolute bar to invasion across 
‘the sea.’ The same writer, however, qualifies this asser- 
tion by declaring that ‘a temporary evasion of the fleet in 
‘ being is always possible—perhaps in some rare and excep- 
‘ tional cases it may be justified by sound considerations of 
‘ strategy and by a sound estimate of the relative strength 
‘ of the forces engaged.’ * This admission, reluctant though 
it be, is sufficient for our purpose. There can be no question 
whatever that, under cover of a superior fleet, a military 
force may be transferred from one coast to another. If 
that fleet is confronted by an undefeated enemy, if the 
command of the sea is still disputed and free communica- 
tion with the mother-country is a matter of uncertainty, a 
military expedition may be dangerous, but it is by no means 
doomed to inevitable failure. 

The principle of the ‘fleet in being’ appears to have been 
overstrained. We have several instances in which it was 
successfully defied. It was defied by William the Conqueror, 
for although, when he crossed the Channel, the English 
fleet was dispersed, it was more formidable than his own, 





* The Navy and the Nation, pp. 125, 158-9. 
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and perfectly capable of cutting his communications ; it 
was defied by Napoleon in the expedition to Egypt, and he 
was prepared to defy it in 1805; it was defied by Hoche 
when he sailed for Bantry Bay; by Rooke when he captured 
Gibraltar ; by La Galissonniére when he captured Minorca ; 
by Barrington when he captured St. Lucia; by De Bouillé 
when he captured Martinique; by De Grasse when he 
captured Tobago; by the Allies when they landed in the 
Crimea; by McClellan when he landed on the Yorktown 
peninsula in 1862; and by Japan in the war with China. 
On the other hand, there are exceedingly few instances 
where a State in temporary command of the sea has been 
deterred from invasion by ‘a fleet in being.’ Great capital 
has been made out of the incidents connected with the 
battle of Beachy Head in 1690. Torrington, the English 
admiral, was defeated by De Tourville, and for six weeks 
the French fleet rode triumphant in the Channel. But 
there was no attempt at invasion, and the reason alleged 
is that the English fleet, which had not been pursued, 
was still ‘in being.’ In support of this theory, however, 
there is a singular deficiency of proof. The only testi- 
mony which its advocates produce is a letter of Torring- 
ton’s. ‘Most men,’ he wrote, ‘ were in fear that the French 
‘ would invade, but I was always of another opinion ; for I 
‘always said that, whilst we had a fleet in being, they 
‘ would not dare to make an attempt.’ And this is all. No 
evidence whatever is adduced to show that Louis XIV. 
ever seriously contemplated landing an army on the English 
coast; we have merely the opinion of the English admiral, 
given after the event, that he did not believe the French 
would dare to do so. 

Another English sailor, however, and possibly not less able 
than Torrington, for he had won battles, was of a different 
mind :— 

‘ James, on his return to the French Court after his defeat at the 
Boyne, urged Lewis XIV. to avail himself of the advantages afforded 


by this French naval victory at Beachy Head. ... The invasion 
would, he said, be an easy operation, for no English ships dare show 
themselves in the Channel. . . . Most fortunately for England, no 


sufficiently large French army was at the moment available for the 
purpose of invasion, for the troops that had been collected near St. 
Omer were required to reinforce the army in Flanders. England was 
saved by the mistaken policy of Lewis XIV. Instead of keeping an 
army of some twenty or thirty thousand men in readiness for the in- 
vasion of England in the event of a naval victory, he had allotted 
all his available troops to the Low Countries. . . . Thus England. which 
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for the time was the key to the general military position in Europe, 
could not be made to feel the full results of her defeat at sea,’ * 


We cannot admit, then, that the fleet in being, if it 
were held in check by a superior fleet, would be a sufficient 
deterrent to invasion. It is perfectly true that if it is 
essential to maintain communications with the mother- 
country, and a fleet exists which may endanger them, 
invasion is impracticable. But the principle does not apply 
if the invader ‘burns his ships.’ The fleet in being will 
not prevent him transferring his troops from one coast to 
another, and the importance of the objective may induce him 
to accept the risk of his communications being severed. And, 
be it borne in mind, no objective, on any possible theatre 
of war, could have the same importance as London. It is 
impossible to foresee the consequences that would ensue if it 
was even threatened; but it is perfectly certain that posses- 
sion of the heart of the Empire, if only for a few days, would 
do more to paralyse the national defence than the interruption 
of our trade routes. An enemy would not look on London 
as did Bliicher, merely as the richest prize that could be 
offered to an invading army, but as an objective, the fall of 
which would end the war at a blow, just as the capitulation 
of Paris ended the war of 1870-1. But the question arises, 
would it be possible, in the event of our losing the command 
of the Channel for a short period, for an enemy to invade 
England with a large army? Could 150,000 men, with 
artillery, horses, and supply trains, be landed in Kent or 
Sussex? Would a hostile government, knowing that the 
communications of their invading force would be insecure, 
and that at any moment their troops might find themselves 
isolated in the midst of a teeming and irritated population, 
dare to venture on such an enterprise ? 

The first of these questions may be answered in the 
affirmative; the resources of more than one foreign power 
would, we believe, enable them to equip and transport five 
army corps. ‘To the last question, however, so numerous 
and so complex are the factors involved, it is absolutely 
impossible to give a decided reply. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that such an enterprise has been conceived. We confess 
we are utterly unable to share the belief that the stupendous 
preparations of Napoleon were merely intended to throw 
dast in the eyes of Austria, just as we cannot share the 

* Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. By Field- 
Marshal Viscount Wolseley, Vol. ii. pp. 145-7. 
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belief that because Villeneuve failed to obey orders the 
whole scheme was impracticable. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that London is very easily reached from many 
good landing-places, and that it is even more vital to the 
existence of the Empire than at the period of the Great 
War. Napoleon, so history tells us, required nothing more 
from his navy than to secure the passage of the troops, 
and it has been argued that his demand for a few days 
only was merely theatrical declamation, that he would never 
have committed himself to English soil unless the fleet 
could have guaranteed the safety of his communications. 
It is by no means improbable, however, that Napoleon meant 
exactly what he said. We may be perfectly certain that 
he realised the importance of his objective, and that he knew 
the interests of England were far more closely bound up in 
London than those of Prussia in Berlin, of Austria in 
Vienna, or even of France in Paris. And what Napoleon 
realised a century ago others have realised since. The art 
of war has made vast strides since Waterloo. In the staff 
offices of the Continent there are many strategists, scientifi- 
cally trained, who have absorbed the teaching of the great 
captains, and who are continually occupied in framing plans 
of campaign upon their methods. With all our faith in 
the innate strength of the British Kmpire, we can hardly 
believe that it would survive such a catastrophe as the 
capture of London, and we may rest assured that our 
possible enemies will strain every nerve to bring this 
catastrophe about. We have but little faith in the star- 
vation theory. Even if our ships were swept from the 
seas, it would be but indifferent strategy on the part of 
the enemy to trust to our ultimate exhaustion rather than 
au coup de main; for it would be impossible to be certain 
that the political situation might not change, that allies 
would remain constant, and neutrals forbearing. Blockade, 
moreover, would be far more trying and expensive than 
invasion. It is certain, then, that any Great Power, or 
group of Powers, which chooses to declare war upon us will 
always have an eye on London, and, if opportunity offer, 
no matter how great the risk, it is always possible that 
invasion may become an accomplished fact. 

As to the physical difficulties of invasion, we are of 
opinion that they are less formidable than the moral. 

‘ The fact should be realised that the time required for preparation, 
instead of being a matter of years, would now be a matter of weeks, 
and that any temporary failure or inability of the navy to protect the 
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Channel might be utilised by an adversary to convey a large military 
force to our shores in an extremely short space of time. . . . The con- 
veyance of troops by sea has been enormously facilitated by modern 
inventions. 'The developement of modern trade has led to the con- 
struction of numerous additional ports, whose quays and docks are 
furnished with steam cranes, electric light, and other appliances for 
rapid loading.’ * 


The same writer shows that 78 ocean steamers would 
have carried the Grand Army of Napoleon, amounting 
to 114,000 men, 7,000 horses, 960 guns and waggons, across 
the Channel, and that in eight ports on the northern coast 
of France there is more than sufficient wharfage to embark 
these numbers simultaneously. Nor do we think that any 
of the great maritime Powers would find it impracticable 
to concentrate the requisite amount of shipping. According 
to Colonel Rothwell’s calculations, 235,000 tons gross would 
suffice for the transport of 114,000 men across the Channel ; 
and the mercantile marine of either France and Germany 
would provide for even a larger total. It is to be remem- 
bered that the elaborate arrangements for health and com- 
fort which we are accustomed to see in our own transports, 
destined for long voyages over tropic seas, would be abso- 
lutely unnecessary. For the conveyance of guns and horses 
great use would probably be made of flats and barges, and 
the men might be packed as close as pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca; the Turks, indeed, in the war of 1877-8 did 
not hesitate to load a man-of-war with 5,000 soldiers in 
addition to the crew. Nor is it only the superior carrying 
capacity of modern vessels that facilitates operations across 
the sea. Fleets of transports are no longer dependent on 
the weather; it is unnecessary to wait for the ‘ Protestant 
‘wind.’ Detachments can concentrate at the rendezvous 
with the most precise punctuality and in quick time, and 
the superior manceuvring power conferred by steam renders 
it an easy matter to assume the proper formation preparatory 
to landing the troops. This in itself goes far to make the 
latter operation a simple and rapid process; and the reduced 
number of vessels diminishes the risk both of confusion and 
interference. Lastly, steam-launches and collapsible boats 
have made a vast difference, as regards both time and difti- 
culty, in the passage to the beach and the disembarkation. 
We may say here, moreover, that, although an army requires 

* Conveyance of Troops by Sea, Colonel J. S. Rothwell, R.A., 
‘ United Service Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 125, 
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for subsistence and supply a large quantity of stores, the 
amount is hardly so excessive as is generally conceived. Six 
tons per diem—-and this includes food, forage, ammunition, 
und medical supplies—is ample provision for 1,000 men, with 
the requisite number of animals; and 25 steamers, therefore, 
each with a net tonnage of 1,200 tons, would have carried 
forty days’ supplies for the Grand Army. It can hardly be 
asserted, then, that the invasion of England, if command of 
the sea can be temporarily secured, is an operation beset by 
insuperable difficulties. We do not for one single moment 
intend to imply that it is one that would be undertaken 
with a light heart. The most careful preparation, the most 
vigorous execution, and probably some aid from fortune, 
would be necessary to give even a promise of success. But 
of such vigour and preparation our possible enemies are not 
incapable, and it is the wiser course, for a country thrown on 
the defensive, to trust fortune not at all. Nor is history to 
be accepted as an infallible guide. The changes wrought 
by modern science must be taken into account, and the 
evidence of the past must be most carefully weighed. It is 
asserted that 

‘There is only one explanation of the fact that, of the many projected 
invasions of England, none has succeeded for eight hundred years, not- 
withstanding that naval superiority has not existed at all periods, and 
that the military forces at home have often been utterly inadequate to 
resist the strength which could be brought against them if the sea had 
not intervened.- All the great operations of war are ruled by the 
measure of the risk involved, and until the defending navy has been 
crushed, the risk of exposing large numbers of transports to attack is 
too great to be easily accepted.’ * 

With all due respect for Sir George Clarke’s authority, 
we submit that this reading of history may be disputed. 
In the first place, while mere descents have been frequently 
undertaken, the invasion and conquest of England have very 
seldom been projected ; and it appears to us that the real 
reason has not been the risk of losing troops and transports, 
but deficiency of resources, both in men and vessels, and 
the comparative unimportance of the objective. England has 
not been a Great Power for eight hundred years. It is only 
since the middle of the last century, when her commercial 
greatness first became an acknowledged fact, that she has 
excited the envy and the fear of other nations. Since that 
date invasion has only once, it is true, been seriously proposed, 
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but Napoleon, with everything against him, came perilously 
near success in 1805. Nor can it be denied that since the 
era of Napoleon the conditions of warfare, whether by sea 
or land, have undergone a revolution. All means of mobility 
have been completely transformed. Military operations are 
more rapid and more extensive, and signs are not wanting 
that maritime expeditions will follow the same rule, 
60,000 troops were landed at Old Fort in 1854; 120,000 on 
the Yorktown peninsula in 1862; and in both cases the 
difficulties of transport, although far less than those which 
confronted Napoleon in 1805, were far greater than those 
which would present themselves to-day. The perfect orga- 
nisation of Continental armies, the network of railways con- 
verging on the ports, the great increase of large steamers 
and commodious harbours, the improvements in methods of 
embarkation and disembarkation, are factors which cannot 
be lightly disregarded. The principles of strategy remain 
the same, but the conditions of time and space have been 
considerably modified; and although the resultant advan- 
tages are equally divided between the attack and the defence, 
the task of preparing an invasion, of crossing the waters, 
and of effecting a landing, has been very sensibly lightened. 

England is certainly not more favoured than other countries 
in the configuration of her coast-line. She is vulnerable 
everywhere. 

‘I have examined and reconuoitred,’ wrote Wellington in his 
famous letter to Sir John Burgoyne, ‘ over and over again, the whole 
coast, from the North Foreland by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy Head, 
Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth, and I say that, 
excepting immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a 
spot on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown on shore at 
any time of tide, with any wind, and in any weather . . . that, in 
that space of coast (that is, between the North Foreland and Selsey Bill) 
there are not less than seven small harbours, or mouths of rivers, each 
without defence, of which an enemy, having landed his infantry on 
the coast, might take possession, and therein land his cavalry and 
artillery of all calibre, and establish himself and his communications 
with France,’ * 


The effect, from a military point of view, of an open sea- 
board with numerous landing-places is undoubtedly serious. 
The enemy has placed in his hand the most deadly of 
strategic weapons—the power of surprise. If the command 
of the sea should pass into his hands, ‘ the silver streak,’ no 


* Life of Wellington. Brialmont and Gleig. Vol. iv. p. 180. 
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longer a safeguard, would become our greatest danger. No 
screen is more impenetrable than a wide stretch of water 
held by hostile cruisers. It would be difficult in the extreme 
to discover when the invading armada left its ports ; it would 
be still more difficult to mark its route, and to detect the 
exact point on which it was directed. And of all disturbing 
influences, ignorance of the enemy’s movements is the most 
fatal. Uncertainty and suspense are the worst enemies of 
that calm confidence and steady resolution which should 
mark the attitude of the defence. The moral of both Govern- 
ment and commanders may be easily affected. The weight 
of responsibility would be tremendous; the excitement of 
the publie would become contagious, and, unless clear brains 
and strong wills controlled both St. Stephen’s and the Horse 
Guards, it is easy to imagine that false steps might be made, 
and precipitation take the place of promptitude. 

The armed forces of England are undoubtedly sufficient 
to defeat an invading force of 150,000 men. It may be 
confidently assumed that 250,000 combatauts, after the neces- 
sary garrisons had been provided for, might be assembled 
for field-service. But, as we have already said, numbers 
ure of no avail unless they can be concentrated at the deci- 
sive puint ; and where the enemy has the initiative, where he 
can suddenly make good his footing at any point on a long 
frontier, and where that point may be within five or six 
marches of his objective, itis evident that the task of concen- 
tration will be no simple matter. 250,000 combatants, then, 
are not a man too many, especially when the contingent of 
regular troops would not exceed one-third, and when the 
remainder would be composed of somewhat heterogeneous 
elements. We may say at once that a speedy concentration 
of our whole force in the neighbourhood of London must be 
the first measure of defence. In the first place, it would be 
impossible to prevent the enemy disembarking his troops 
when and where he pleased. The fascinating picture, so 
often drawn, of thousands of skilled riflemen pouring a hail 
of lead into a line of boats crowded with troops has no 
place in military realities. It may be taken as absolutely 
certain that the enemy would use every endeavour to make 
his landing a surprise. Feints would be made at various 
points along the coast. Half an hour after his fleet had 
anchored, a strong force of infantry would be thrown on 
shore; and even if the defender’s riflemen, by some extra- 
ordinary prescience, happened to be upon the spot, they 
might inflict some loss, but they could do little to hinder 
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the process of disembarkation. The invader would most 
certainly advance on a broad front, and the flanks of the 
defence would soon be turned. Moreover, he would take care 
to cover the disembarkation with fire from his gunboats, and 
it is an acknowledged fact of war that no troops, however 
staunch and well disciplined, can be trusted either to shoot 
straight or to stand fast, unless they are protected by strong 
works, when bombarded by the huge projectiles of marine 
ordnance. 
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Nor are these the only arguments against the employment 
of comparatively small forces—there will certainly not be 
time to assemble large forces—to prevent a landing. 


‘ The French,’ said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ would have an immense 
advantage over us, even if we were prepared to oppose a landing. . . . 
They start at midnight, and arrive off our coast just before sunrise. | 
The dawn, which renders everything clear to them, will not enable us | 
to observe what they are about. ‘They will havea full half-hour of 
light before we shall be able to distinguish between the line of beach 
and the line of sea, far less to observe boats in motion. And let me 
tell you that in calm weather, and with preparations well settled before- 
hand, a great deal may be done towards throwing troops ashore on an 
open beach in half an hour,’ * 


Nor do we think that the procedure sometimes recom- 
mended, that bodies of troops should be pushed forward to 
harass the enemy’s advance and to wear him out, is likely to 
prove effective. If our concentration were tardy and the 
enemy’s movements rapid, such tactics might be unavoidable ; 
but in view of the greater part of our forces consisting of 
inexperienced troops, easily demoralised, as raw soldiers 
always are, by the ill-success or retreat of advanced detach- 
ments, they are certainly not advisable. Movements to the 
rear, however successfully conducted, have a far more dis- 
integrating effect on the troops who retire than on those 
who follow. A retreat, even without fighting, is always a 
disheartening operation; an advance, even if aecompanied 
by considerable losses, is always invigorating. The idea that 
a few thousand men, making ‘a fortress of every hedge-row,’ 
would seriously impede the march of an invading army is no 
more than a pious opinion. Hedge-rows have flanks, and 
so numerous are the roads and lanes of England that it is 
generally exceedingly easy to find an avenue of approach 
which will turn almost every position that can be occupied. 
A strong field army of mobile troops, capable of speedy 
* Life of Wellington. 
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concentration, is the only means by which London, in 
case the Channel is held by hostile battleships, can be 
defended. The men we have in sufficient numbers, and 
well armed. Have we the means of speedy concentration ? 
It is not to be denied that, as compared with Continental 
nations, our arrangements for assembly are of an anti- 
quated type. But there is not the same necessity for per- 
fection. We must have some warning. The enemy could 
hardly gain command of the sea directly hostilities began, 
nor the assembly of a flotilla of transports be so secretly 
managed as to escape our notice. Nevertheless it would be 
unwise in the extreme to postpone all preparation until war 
was declared. A force of 250,000 men cannot be trans- 
ported with the same ease as a St. Leger crowd. The 
supply of food and forage would tax our resources to the 
utmost; and, more than all, the enemy, well aware of our 
deficiencies, would in all human probability make the most 
vigorous efforts to attack our field army while it was still in 
process of assembly. We must confess that at the present 
moment the prospect of a speedy concentration is not alto- 
gether reassuring. As regards the transport of the troops by 
rail, we believe that the railways may be depended on. The 
Railway Volunteer Corps, composed of the most experienced 
officials in Great Britain, is perfectly capable of meeting our 
military needs, and, were it merely a question of the 
assembly of men, horses, and matériel, concentration would 
be an easy process. The supply of food and forage, how- 
ever, stands on a different footing. For an army of 
250,000 men our means of transport are deficient. We 
do not mean to say that nothing has been done—far from 
it: a great deal of most praiseworthy and patriotic energy 
has been exerted in this direction, principally by the Volun- 
teers, but much remains to do before we can be as certain 
that our men will be fed at the place of concentration as we 
are that they will arrive there. This is a point to which, 
sooner or later, public attention will inevitably be attracted, 
and it is full time that it should be considered. The Swiss 
Republic, with a military budget of one and a half million 
sterling, can turn out at forty-eight hours’ notice an army 
of 100,000 men, perfectly equipped for war, with supply- 
wagons, ambulances, field-hospitals, ammunition-columns, 
and field-bakeries, absolutely complete, not only in matériel 
but in personnel, and every Swiss citizen is aware how 
the matter stands. In England, with a military budget of 
eighteen millions, not one single citizen outside the War Office 
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has any knowledge whatever on this important point. Can 
you put three army corps in the field? Can you put two? 
Can you place a single division of infantry on a war footing 
within a given period? Is there a single brigade of Militia 
which is completely equipped? The Swiss can reply at 
once. The Englishman cannot reply at all. 

We are confident, however, that all cause of complaint 
will soon be removed. The question of supply and trans- 
port has already engaged the attention of the Horse 
Guards, and the Council of National Defence has shown 
no disposition to underrate the possibilities of invasion. 
It has turned a deaf ear to those who have suggested, 
directly or indirectly, the reduction of our military esta- 
blishments. Not only has the value of the Volunteers 
received adequate recognition, but the measure of ser- 
vice which is to be demanded from them is clearly 
indicated. It is not pretended, nor do the Volunteers 
themselves pretend, that our citizen battalions are capable 
of defeating regular troops in the open field. We should 
not expect a brigade of Yeomanry to ride down a regiment 
of Hanoverian Dragoons or of French Cuirassiers, but for 
certain purposes a section of Yeomen might be even more 
useful than a section of Uhlans. So with the Volunteers. 
For certain purposes they are eminently useful. Behind 
entrenchments such troops may be invaluable; and we 
therefore consider the project of providing depéts of tools 
and matériel at various points round London an exceedingly 
sound measure. It is not only more economical than at 
once erecting a series of works, but more effective. Fortifi- 
cations often serve a purpose which their designers can 
hardly have intended. They protect certain avenues of 
approach, but they also warn the enemy that it is unwise 
to advance in that direction. Entrenchments thrown up 
as soon as he definitely commits himself to a fixed line of 
operations are far more likely to be useful. The Duke of 
Wellington’s project for the defence of Quebec by means of 
an entrenched camp, written some years after Waterloo, has 
the following pregnant words :- 


‘I would recommend that the camp should only be traced out, and 
that it should be executed afterwards while the enemy should be on the 
advance. No work of this kind can be considered perfect in itself, nor 
can its defects be kept secret from the power likely to attack it; and 
it is as well that he should not have the advantage of framing his 
plan, and forming his means of attack with an exact foreknow- 
ledge of the system of defence to be opposed to him and of all its 
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defects. For this reason, as well as to avoid immediate expense, I 
would recommend the construction of the works to be delayed, although 
I consider an entrenched camp upon the heights of Abraham useful, and 
even necessary, considering the kind of troops [the Canadian militia] 
which may be assembled for the defence of Quebec.’ * 

But to repulse an invading army something more will 
be required than a line of stoutly defended earthworks. 
‘The antidote of entrenchments,’ it has been said, ‘ is 
‘maneuvre.’ Every improvement in firearms makes generals 
the less inclined to knock their heads against prepared 
positions, and there is no Continental army which is not 
fully alive to the advantages of attack at the point where it is 
least expected. Such attacks are to be met only by resolute 
counter-strokes, by assuming the offensive at the propitious 
moment; and it is by such means, and not by a mere 
passive defence, that victory is made decisive. But of all 
tactical operations, the counter-stroke is the most difficult. 
So far as history is any guide, it demands a first-rate 
general and first-rate troops. Not only must the exact 
moment be seized, but the three arms—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—must work in the closest combination, the 
subordinate leaders must be skilful, and the troops capable 
of rapid and orderly manceuvres under heavy fire. For 
such an operation our regular troops will be available, 
supported by the best of the Militia, and, as regards the 
physical material, this force leaves nothing to be desired. 
More than half the men in the ranks of the regulars 
would be reservists, exactly as would be the case with 
German or French battalions; but between the English 
reservists and those of the Continental Powers there can be 
no comparison. The former, with the exception of a small 
percentage of Guardsmen, have served with the colours 
either for seven or eight years, the latter for two and a 
half at most; the former have as a rule seen something of 
campaigning, the latter have never fired a shot in earnest ; 
the former have been so long under discipline that implicit 
obedience has become a second nature, the latter no sooner 
acquire the habits of soldiers than they are dismissed. 
Nor is the difference in the non-commissioned officers less 
marked. The English sergeants are professional soldiers, 
men, as a rule, who make the army a career, who have long 
experience of command, and who, under the exigencies of 
foreign service, are constantly placed in positions of the 


* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda, vol. i. p. 36. 
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gravest responsibility. The best of the Militia, too, have cer- 
tain soldierly characteristics which go far towards efficiency, 
The force appears to attract a large number of old soldiers 
who have completed their time in the Reserve, but who have 
still a hankering after a military life; and this element intro- 
duces a strong backbone into the majority of the battalions. 
Moreover, the force has good traditions of discipline; the 
officers are at least capable of maintaining their authority, 
and the training at the territorial headquarters teaches the 
young soldier invaluable lessons. Whatever may be said 
of the three army corps which will be used for offensive 
action, it will not be denied that they are exceedingly well 
disciplined ; and discipline is of more value in war than either 
training or intelligence. Let it be remembered that the 
discipline of peace is one thing, the discipline of battle 
another. Good behaviour in quarters is not the discipline 
of battle, nor is temperance, nor clean language, nor even 
submission to the law. These are merely the characteristics 
of any well-regulated society. A regiment of Volunteers, for 
instance, billeted in a country town, would in all probability 
have a smaller record of misdemeanours than a regiment ot 
regulars. Yet the latter might be exceedingly well-disci- 
plined, and the former have no real discipline whatever. Self- 
respect—for that is the discipline of the Volunteer—is not 
battle diseipline, the discipline of the cloth, of habit, of 
tradition, of constant association, and of mutual] confidence. 
Self-respect, excellent in itself, and by no means unknown 
amongst regular soldiers, does not carry with it a mechanical 
obedience to command; nor does it merge the individual 
in the mass, and make combined effort an instinct. In 
battle the question is not whether the men have clean 
consciences and blank defaulter sheets, but whether they 
will follow their officers to the death, hold shoulder to 
shoulder, and obey without thought or hesitation. The 
older the soldiers the better the battle discipline, and we 
may congratulate ourselves that the majority of our rank 
and file, while preserving the vigour of manhood, are far 
older soldiers in point of service than any in Europe. 

But something more is necessary for an army than a 
well-disciplined soldiery. It is not enough that troops 
should be capable of working in battalion or brigade. To 
be really effective, each of the three arms—cavalry, infantry, 
artillery—must understand how it may best support the 
others, and large masses of men, guns, and horses, organised 
in divisions or in army corps, must be as easily handled as 
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single units. Nor is the necessary aptitude to be derived 
from practice in small bodies. The movement and attack 
of a few hundred men have but little in common with the 
movement and attack of many thousands, covering a wide 
area, and demanding the most incessant exertions and much 
experience on the part of their staff and officers to prevent 
confusion and to insure combination. There are few English- 
men who are not aware that manceuvres on the largest 
scale, in which the battleships are brought together as fleets, 
are absolutely essential to the efficiency of the navy. But 
although our regiments, batteries, battalions, taking them 
individually, are certainly no better trained than our battle- 
ships, and would just as certainly, if war were to break 
out with a Great Power, be required to act en masse, the 
necessity of their being trained en masse is consistently 
disregarded. 

Those who follow the parliamentary debates may well be 
forgiven if they should imagine—and we are not sure that 
imagine is the right word—that very few even of our most 
enlightened representatives realise in the very smallest 
degree the enormous difficulties which attend the movements 
of large bodies, or that they have even a distant acquaint- 
ance with the businesslike training of foreign armies and 
the extraordinary progress of the military art. The reason 
that British soldiers have been denied the opportunities so 
freely granted upon the Continent may be attributed to the 
belief that the army will never really be employed against a 
civilised foe. This ostrich-like attitude has now been aban- 
doned, and the Council of Defence has acknowledged that 
invasion is a possibility. But invasion means that our troops 
will be called upon to act en masse, and it will therefore 
be no more than logical to give our home army the requisite 
training. The Government must not be content with half- 
measures. As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed out 
in the House of Commons, the troops should be trained on 
the same sort of ground on which they would be required to 
fight—that is, in the cramped and intersected country round 
London—and we are firmly convinced that if the question 
were thoroughly understood, if the military authorities were 
permitted to explain the need, the good sense of the people 
would support the late Secretary for War. It is essential 
that the Manceuvres Bill should become law. Rumour has 
it that the unreasonable and selfish fears of the game-pre. 
serving interest block the way. ‘This it is impossible to 
believe, or that the acquisition of Salisbury Plain, in itself 
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a most proper measure, will be accepted as a substitute for 
a reform which would do much to make our field army a 
really formidable force. 

Let us consider for a moment how the want of ground 
affects one branch of the service alone. The lot of the 
English cavalry has not been happy. In our wars of the 
last fifty years they have had few opportunities of distinction, 
and in several of our campaigns they have not been employed 
at all. This period of comparative inaction, coupled with 
the tiresome reiteration that horsemen have no place ina 
modern battle—as if a campaign were nothing but a con- 
tinuous roar of musketry, as if reconnaissance did not entail 
hard fighting, as if there were no such operation as pursuit— 
have induced people to believe that lancer and dragoon, for 
all practical purposes, ‘ lag superfluous on the stage.’ 

At one time mounted infantry were to do everything that 
could be expected from the most efficient squadron; at 
another, balloons were to take their place upon reconnais- 
sance, and bicyclists as escorts. Strange things have been 
seen at manoeuvres; stranger things on active service; and, 
although a few brilliant episodes have been placed to their 
credit, there can be no question but that the cavalry has fallen 
very low in popular estimation. Nor can it be disguised that 
our mounted regiments have made less progress than either 
the artillery or the infantry. But it is certainly not their 
fault. If officers, men, and horses have all shown lack of 
training, it is because they have been systematically neglected. 
Their organisation has been bad, the system of inspection 
indifferent, and their tactical value underrated; they have 
never had ground to work on, and young, half-broken horses 
have been asked to do the work of trained and mature 
chargers. The energy of two successive inspectors-general, 
Keith Fraser and Luck, has wrought a remarkable change, 
and the scheme put forward by the latter bids fair to restore 
the cavalry to their pride of place. The only obstacle in the 
way of thorough efficiency is the want of ground, and it is 
not impossible that efficiency will be sacrificed in order that 
game-bags may be filled. But to abate one jot of General 


Luck’s demands, to deny his brigadiers the opportunity of 


leading their regiments over varied country, would be a 
fatal mistake. To train cavalry to reconnaissance is just 
as necessary as to train infantry to shoot, and in close 
country such as, in case of invasion, would be the theatre of 
war, cavalry work is exceedingly difficult. The idea pre- 
vails, we are aware, that in such country cavalry is of com- 
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paratively little use. Those who uphold it, however, appear 
to overlook some of the finest cavalry work that was ever 
done—the achievements of Stuart’s and Sheridan’s horsemen 
in the War of Secession, over much the same ground as 
we have in England. And the American regiments were 
not merely mounted infantry. They were just as ready to 
charge with Varme blanche as to dismount and fight on foot ; 
and, if they never attained the precision of mancuvre which 
characterises the squadrons of Europe, they were admirably 
adapted for the work assigned to them. Never were cavalry 
more absolutely ‘the eyes and ears’ of an army than 
Stuart’s, or more effective in pursuit than Sheridan’s. And 
it is these two tactical phases which are the peculiar duties 
of cavalry, and which no other arm but cavalry can perform. 
Of their vast importance it is hardly necessary to speak. 
An army is far more helpless without cavalry than without 
artillery. If it is well supplied with mounted men it can at 
least secure itself from surprise, it can march and sleep in 
security, it can find out what the enemy is doing, and it may 
possibly surprise him. Without cavalry, guns and riflemen 
are at the mercy of inferior numbers. Neither effective 
armament nor strong entrenchments can prevent their being 
out-manceuvred. Nor can guns and riflemen achieve a de- 
cisive triumph without help from the sister arm. As they 
cannot find the enemy without cavalry, so without cavalry 
they cannot annihilate him, and no success can be con- 
sidered complete until the hostile army is dissolved into a 
panic-stricken mob. Infantry is useless for pursuit, field 
artillery but little better; it is the cavalry and horsed 
batteries alone that crown the victory. We cannot, then, 
be too careful that our mounted regiments are afforded 
every facility for improvement, that their officers are 
thoroughly educated, and the horses well drilled; and until 
these reforms have been effected our home army, however 
strong in number, cannot be considered in a satisfactory 
condition. 

While we congratulate the Government on having adopted 
General Luck’s proposals, we notice with pleasure that they 
have determined to encourage the Yeomanry. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has not been slow to mark his appreciation 
of this useful force, and we believe that the more people 
understand of war, the more they will see the value of sup- 
plementing our cavalry by a large number of intelligent, 
well-mounted, and hard-riding scouts. Information is of 
such supreme importance in war that it is impossible to 
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have too many men in search of it, and we are firmly con- 
vinced that as scouts and patrols the Yeomanry will render 
most efficient service. During the Civil War in America 
men of the same type, with even less discipline and probably 
no more training, did most remarkable work upon the 
Confederate outpost line, and more than one successful 
general owed his opportunities to the dash and intelligence 
of his raw cavalry. The one thing wanted in the Yeo- 
manry, and still more in the Militia, is trained officers. 
Given resolute and skilful leading, the regular army will 
find in these forces most useful auxiliaries, the one good 
horsemen, the other well disciplined ; and the news that the 
Horse Guards are giving their earnest attention to these 
troops of the second line affords the liveliest satisfaction to 
those who know the disadvantages under which they at 
present labour. The Militia, especially those regiments 
which are largely leavened with old soldiers, are probabl, 
superior to the German Landwehr or the French territorial: ; 
the men are not forced into the ranks by conscription, but 
give their services of their own free will; their officers, 
taken as a whole, are less efficient, but they come from a 
better class, more accustomed to command, and the rank 
and file are younger. The Yeomanry, even as they exist 
to-day, are but little inferior to the reserve cavalry of the 
Continent, and would be far more mobile and at home ina 
cramped and difficult country. 

Taken as a whole, the measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment for the defence of England are very satisfactory. They 
are certainly not costly ; they entail but a small increase in 
the military establishments; they lay no new burden on the 
people; and they do much to ensure the effective co-operation 
of each branch of the service. The great blot is the omission 
to provide the ground and opportunities for adequate training, 
and should occasion arise for its employment against a 
civilised foe, whether at home or abroad, the British army 
will most assuredly suffer for want of that practice en masse 
which is now denied. The opposition to extended manceuvres, 
like those of France and Germany, does not proceed from a 
large class. We have good reason to believe that the pre- 
sence of the troops, after the harvest has been gathered in, 
is cordially weleomed by the farmers, who find a new market 
for their produce and receive liberal compensation for all 
damage. As we have said, however, it is rumoured that a 

foolish and unworthy apprehension on the part of a few 
landowners blocks the way. Opposition on such grounds 
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is worse than a blunder. Should the public come to under- 
stand—and owing to the Volunteer movement military know- 
ledge is fast spreading—-that the want of manceuvre-ground 
means increased loss and suffering in war, it will have ample 
cause for irritation. It is almost ludicrous, in a democratic 
State generally supposed to be governed on common-sense 
principles, that such opposition should have the slightest 
weight ; it would be pitiable indeed should it be allowed to 
tie the hands of a strong Government; for, jealous as 
England is of individual rights, to sacrifice the efficiency of 
her whole army—Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers—to the 
pleasure, or even the necessities, of a few landowners would 
be to exalt the individual above the State. 

It is probable that the necessity of relieving the undue 
strain on the line regiments has been considered more pressing 
than the Manceuvres Bill. For this year the troops can make 
shift with their ordinary exercising-grounds ; but the disloca- 
tion of the short-service system, due to the abnormal number 
of battalions retained abroad, is an evil which demands im- 
mediate remedy. Under the regimental system established 
by Lord Cardwell, each line regiment should have a bat- 
talion on foreign service, and a battalion at home to act as 
feeder to the other, training the recruits, instilling in them 
the first elements of esprit de corps and discipline, and send- 
ing them out efficient soldiers. At the present moment, 
however, no less than five regiments have both battalions 
abroad—a circumstance which entails some hardship on 
beth men and officers, interferes most seriously with the 
adequate instruction of the young soldiers, makes recruiting 
difficult, and reduces the army in Great Britain by 4,000 
bayonets. The shortest way to restore the balance between 
the foreign and home battalions would have been to create 
ten new battalions of the line; that is, to give a feeder to 
each of the battalions retained abroad. The Government, 
however, have rejected this expedient—tirst, on the score of 
expense ; secondly, on the ground that men would not be 
fortheoming—and have preferred to add two battalions to 
the Guards, one to the Cameron Highlanders, and to replace 
three battalions of the line at Gibraltar by three battalions 
of the Guards. The result of this measure will be that the 
home army will only be diminished by 1,600 men, and that 
only two line regiments will have both battalions on foreign 
service. 

The scheme has been violently opposed, but we are very 
strongly of opinion that, if an addition to the line be 
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judged impracticable, no better could have been devised. 
It has been suggested that the Mediterranean fortresses 
should be handed over to the Marines. The Admiralty, 
however, has resolutely set its face against such an innova- 
tion; and, in face of the notorious deficiency of trained 
seamen, it would be unwise in the extreme to tie down a 
magnificent naval reserve—for such the Marines are—to 
garrison duty. It has also been urged that the Colonies 
themselves should provide troops for the defence of the 
coaling stations along their coasts. At present, however, 
but little has been done in this direction: the Colonies, 
although quite willing to furnish Militia and Volunteers for 
their own protection, have as yet evinced no marked inclina- 
tion to subsidise a permanent force for Imperial purposes. 
The objection that a year’s service in the Mediterranean 
is likely to injure the efficiency of the Household troops we 
cannot for a moment entertain. It is to be remembered, in 
the first place, that a large proportion of Guardsmen enlist for 
seven years, and to spend twelve months of that period in a 
pleasant climate and a healthy station can hardly be con- 
sidered a hardship. Nor will the men who enlist for three 
years only be the worse soldiers for a short spell of garrison 
duty. The German soldier, for instance, remains with the 
colours for two years, and we have yet to learn that the 
British Guardsman of twenty-four months’ service is less 
efficient than his German confrére. The troops at Malta 
and Gibraltar are undoubtedly at a disadvantage as regards 
field training. There is space for drill, there is space for 
ranges, but beyond drilling and shooting the soldier can 
learn little of his work on a campaign. He can neither 
march nor mancuvre. But, as we have already suggested, 
field training is not everything. Discipline is the mainstay 
of all efficiency; and, while discipline can be as readily 
maintained at Malta or Gibraltar as in London or Dublin, 
the officers in the Mediterranean stations will be brought 
into closer contact with their men than is possible in Great 
Britain. Moreover, the management of boats, practice in 
embarking and disembarking—operations with which every 
English soldier should be familiar —will, if the means be 
supplied, afford a very useful and efficient substitute for 
field training. Quartered, too, in the Mediterranean, the 
Guard battalions will not only be at once available for any 
minor expedition, but should be better fitted for service in 
a hot climate than battalions whose experience of trying 
weather is confined to the Long Valley or the Bisley ranges. 
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Nor do we believe that the prospect of a temporary exile 
will have the slightest effect upon recruiting. That the 
attractions of London and Dublin are so great as to over- 
come the adventurous spirit innate in all young healthy 
Englishmen we cannot bring ourselves to imagine, and the 
Guardsmen, when they leave the colours, are not likely to 
be less useful citizens because they have seen something 
of the Empire. Even if it were found necessary, in order 
to facilitate recruiting, to take an inch or two from the 
standard height of our Pretorians, we should hardly regret 
it. The smartest—we say it deliberately—and at the same 
time the smallest soldiers in England at the present moment 
are the Rifles; the smartest, and at the same time the 
smallest, soldiers in the Indian army are the Goorkhas. 
That stature should have anything to do with efficiency 
for war may, before Goliath encountered David, have been 
a fashionable idea in Gath; it is hardly worthy of the 
House of Commons. But although we are very firmly 
convinced that a short tour of foreign service will benefit 
the Household troops, and go some way towards filling 
a gap in our military organisation, we fear that the 
Government has been ‘penny wise and pound foolish.’ 
Two regiments have still both battalions abroad, and, even 
as we write, a third has been placed in the same predicament. 
It has been said that the necessity of retaining them on 
foreign service is only temporary, and that as soon as the 
emergency has passed away the feeding battalions will be 
recalled and the equilibrium essential to the efficiency of 
Lord Cardwell’s system at once restored. It is open, how- 
ever, to grave doubt whether that equilibrium can ever be 
maintained unless the authorities have a small surplus of 
battalions to work upon. With our enormous Empire, our 
vast extent of inland frontier, it is almost impossible that 
emergencies of the same character which have caused the 
present dislocation should not continually recur. It may be 
said, perhaps, that the recruiting problem blocks the way. 
This, however, has by no means been proved; and we are 
certainly of opinion that an attempt should have been made 
to raise four new battalions of the line. Even for the security 
of England we have nota single man more than is necessary, 
and the responsibilities devolving on the officers in our 
outlying dependencies are very great. It is absolutely 
essential, then, that every man who joins a battalion on 
foreign service should be thoroughly efficient. The half- 
trained recruits of the Zulu campaign should be a warning. 
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But directly both battalions of a regiment are sent abroad 
it is soldiers of this stamp that fill the vacancies in the 
ranks; and it is certainly probable, to say the least, that for 
some years to come more than one regiment will be placed 
in this most unsatisfactory situation. 

In discussing the strategic possibilities of a naval war we 
have made no reference to the coaling stations, and it is 
certainly important that their ré/e should not be overlooked. 
The situation of these ports confers on the British fleets an 
inestimable advantage. Possessed of a secure base, or of 
a series of bases, on whatever sea they may be operating, 
our naval commanders will possess a freedom of manceuvre 
which, to a very great extent, will be altogether denied to 
any possible adversary. A hostile squadron, even if it is 
accompanied by a convoy of coal transports, must sooner or 
later come to the end of its resources ; and even at the best of 
times it will be more or less tied to the few and far-separated 
localities where it can replenish its supplies. A British 
squadron, on the other hand, aware that on every coast it 
will find both food and fuel, can pass from continent to 
continent without hesitation, changing its line of operations 
at will, and covering a much wider range than its trammelled 
foe. So great is this advantage that vigorous efforts 
to destroy or capture these stations are certainly to be 
expected, for the enemy would derive far greater benefit 
from such enterprises, successfully carried out, than from 
the bombardment of a commercial port; and for this reason 
Cape Town is more likely to be attacked than Liverpool, 
Sierra Leone than Edinburgh. 

As to the strength and species of attack to which the 
coaling stations are exposed there is complete unanimity of 
opinion, and we shall not stop to discuss the question why 
the garrison of Malta should be stronger than that of Hong 
Kong, or the garrison of Aden than that of St. Helena. On 
one point all parties are agreed, that the ports shall be 
adequately fortified, with guns enough to hold their own 
against bombardment and troops enough to man the guns. 
The addition, then, of 3,600 to the garrison artillery has 
been opposed by no one, and the officers of the Royal 
Regiment, the most efficient military force in the Empire, 
if not in the world, are fortunately not averse to even 
protracted service across the seas. 

It has been universally recognised that this increase of 
establishment is in full accordance with those general prin- 
ciples the close observance of which can alone ensure the 
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security of the Empire. ‘Above and beyond the details of 
‘local defence lies the domain of national policy. . . . The 
‘ necessity of maintaining naval supremacy-—vital to us alone 
‘among the Powers of the wor ld—ought to dominate every 
‘ other consideration.’ * This lucid statement of the true 
end and object of all military measures has been closely 
observed by those who are now responsible for Imperial 
defence. Not only have the demands of the navy been 
complied with in strengthening the garrisons of the coaling 
stations, but in every other measure which has been approved 
by the House of Commons—in the provision for entrench- 
ments round London, in the increase of the Guards, and in the 
reorganisation of the cavalry. What the creation of new 
cavalry brigades has to do with the navy may not at first 
sight be apparent. It is beyond question, however, that if the 
precautions against invasion—and amongst these the proper 
organisation of our mounted forces is included—are of such 
nature as to dispel the apprehensions of the nation, the navy 
will have a freer hand. No battleships will be held back for 
local defence ; the admirals will be permitted to seek out the 
enemy wherever he may be found; and it will be possible, 
provided the strategy is sound, to concentrate their whole 
available force at the decisive point. Moreover, in case of 
a naval reverse, the security of London will give time for 
new combinations and for refitting, and there will be no 
need for the fleet to risk a second engagement until there 
is a certain prospect of victor y- Again, a ‘well- organised and 
efficient army is necessary in order to enable the navy, if 
successful in battle, to complete the victory. 
We cannot during a naval war afford to commit our 
sailors to operations on land. 


‘ The absolute need of military forces must arise. To facilitate the 
work of the navy in guarding our sea communications, it may be 
necessary to employ troops for the capture of positions which aid the 
naval operations of anenemy. There comes a point at which the em- 
ployment of military force is alike more economical and more decisive 
than any action possible toa navy. And, further, a defensive policy 
will not suffice to bring war to a rapid conclusion, or to secure adequate 
guarantees for a lasting peace. For all these reasons, mobile troops, 
not sedentary garrisons, are supremely important. “If we be once 
“ driven to the defensive,” said Raleigh, “ farewell might.” So soon 
as the navy has obtained physical or moral supremacy, military force 
—the real offensive weapon of the nation—is set free for action.’ + 


* The Navy and the Nation, p. 9 





+ Ib. p. 33. 
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It can hardly be said that our preparations are complete. 
Our military forces are not yet a perfect instrument of war. 
But if the present state of progress be maintained, it should 
not be long before they are placed on a sound and satisfactory 
footing. Much depends upon the Council of Defence, but 
it is from the Horse Guards that in the first instance all 
reforms must emanate, and there are no grounds for suspect- 
ing that the initiative of the military authorities is likely to 
relax. Lord Wolseley has hardly been eighteen months in 
office, and we have no hesitation in saying that the army 
has never made more advance during so short a period. 
The work of improvement goes quietly forward, steadily 
but slowly ; too slowly, perhaps, for those ardent spirits who 
imagine that perfection is to be attained by a new series 
of general orders, or for those who forget the innumerable 
questions which press for settlement. Nor, as we have 
suggested, has the Government been over-anxious to accede 
to the demands of their professional advisers. Nevertheless, 
there is no need for disappointment. The revenues of Eng- 
land are not inexhaustible ; there are many claims upon the 
public purse; and the efficiency of our military forces is not 
the sole preoccupation of the Cabinet. Nor is an army ‘ fit 
‘to go anywhere and to do anything’ to be made in eighteen 
months, especially when that army is responsible for the 
security of a frontier which girdles half the globe, and has 
to support a navy which reigns supreme on every sea. 

Much has been done, but much remains to do. And the 
need is urgent. In an admirable essay, from which we have 
already quoted, Sir George Clarke says: 

‘As Mr. Chamberlain has recently pointed out, we are approaching 
a new parting of the ways. Irresistible forces are at work which may 
bring about a consolidation of the national strength, or tend towards 
national effacement. The old order has changed, and new conditions 
have arisen which call for practica! recognition. We can so organise 


this great Empire that the future may be faced with confidence and 
hope.’ * 

But it would be idle, worse than idle, to deny that there is 
danger in delay. Toa greater or less degree our interests 
clash with those of almost every Great Power, except the 
United States, and in the keen struggle for colonial expan- 
sion our traditional allies have become our fiercest rivals. 
Foreign legions are no longer to be purchased, nor are 
envious competitors to be converted by the most ample 





* The Navy and the Nation, pp. 39-40. 
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subsidies into useful friends. Not a month passes but the 
sphere of our Empire widens; not a month passes but it 
becomes the clearer that for honour and existence we must 
depend upon ourselves alone. At no period of our history 
has our isolation been more pronounced; at no period have 
the words of a great poet, though uttered in no prophetic 
spirit, been more forcibly emphasised : 

‘ Alone must live ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


No. COCLXXXIJ, will be published in July. 
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